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LETTER     I. 

The  Count  Rofeville  to  the  Baron. 
7 


OU  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  Baron,  the 
pleafure  your  letter  gave  me  :  I  am  really  flat- 
tered by  what  Mr.  Ai-nuri  tells  you  of  my 
young  Prince  ;  for  it  is  indire<5l  praife  aloiie  that 
can  make  an  impreffion.  Mr.  Aimeri  is  particu- 
larly furprifed  at  his  attention,  and  eafe  of  ex- 
preifion.  You  know  how  I  taught  him  to  fpeak, 
and  that  he  contracted  this  habit  in  his  plays  and 
amufements.  As  to  his  aftivity,  he  owes  that 
principally  to  feme  little  care  of  mine.  When 
I  arrived  here,  he  was  feven  years  and  fix  months 
old  ;  I  found  him  indolent,  lazv,  and  diverted 
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with  nothing  ;  yet  I  remarked  in  him  a  natural 
Jifc  and  fpirit.  I  attributed  therefore  his  lazi- 
nefs  to  feme  particular  fault  of  education,  a;Ki 
foon  difcovered  it.  The  Prinze's  apartment  was 
iilled  with  toys;  the  child  in  the  midftofall 
this  treafure  not  knowing  how  to  chufe,  and  de- 
lirous  to  enjoy  al],  in  reality  enjoyed  none;  and 
v/as  accuftomed  to  inconftancy,  which  always 
fatijues  and  never  fatisfics.  The  young  prince 
was  likewife  attended  by  five  or  fix  low  people, 
whofe  fqle  bufinefs  was  to  invent  amuiemcnts, 
and  fetch  any  play-thing  he  wanted  ;  or  pick  up 
his  fhuttlecock,  ball,  &c.  The  Prince  was  i"o 
accuftomed  to  this  fervility,  that  if  what  he  held 
happened  to  fall,  he  never  made  the  Icaft  motioa 
to  take  it  up,  knowing  fix  pcrfons  were  ready  to 
ilrive  who  fliould  do  ic  for  him.  I  prcfently  ba- 
nifhed  all  thefe  flaves,  and  replaced  them  by  one 
child  of  his  own  age,  fending  away  at  the  fame 
time  all  thefe  toys,  refervingonly  what  were  really 
necefiary  for  his  amufcment.  At  firft  he  looked 
on.  this  as  a  barbarous  reformation  ;  but  in  a 
verv  fhort  time  he  loft  his  indolence,  and  afiumed 
all  the  activity  which  was  natural  to  him.  We 
Jiad  a  very  ferious  difcourfe  the  day  before 
yefterday.  I  entered  his  apartment  at  eight 
o'clock,  difmifled  his  valets,  and  einbraccd  him, 
faying,  you  are  this  day  thirteen  ;  your  educa- 
tion cannot  be  finiflicd,  nor  your  underftand- 
ing,  or  charadler  formed,  but  Hill  you  are  no 
longer  a  child;  and  the  rank  you  bear  will 
hericcforward  make  all  your  actions  intercfting. 
Behold,  my  Lord,  here  are  eight  volumes  of  my 
writing;  they  arc  the  journals  of  your  child- 
hood.    You  will  find  fome  rcfledions,  that  even. 

now 
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now  will  not  bo  ui'elcfs  to  voii ;  accept  this  pre- 
i'ent  as  a  proof  of  my  attention  to  you.' — Oh  ' 
fuiely  it  is  v^-ry  dear  to  me,  interrupted  the 
Prince  j  I  will  read  it  again  and  again  with 
avidity,  and  prcferve  it  all  my  life;  but,  con- 
tinued he,  will  you  then  not  go  on  with  the 
journal  ?  —  Pardon  me,  I  replied;  I  fhall  now 
write  it  with  ftill  more  care  and  circumrpc(5i:ion  ;.. 
for  this  will  he  done  for  pofterity.  .  . .  How  r — • 
My  Lord,  1  agi'.in  repeat,  you  are  no  longer  u 
child  ;  the  jdurnal  of  your  life  will  now  become- 
a  hidory  :  and  as  the  hiftorian  will  be  exaci  and 
faithful,  keep  a  ftritSl  guard  over  yourfelf;  and 
remember  you  will  make  me  very  happy  every 
time  you  give  occafion  for  praife.  —  But  this 
journal  v/ill  never  be  printed. — Certainly  it  will;- 
my  writing  of  it  is  known,  and  furely  after  mv 
d;;ath  the  manufcript  v.ill  be  made  public. — And 
if  I  fhould  be  fo  unhappy  to  do  any  thing  very 
blameable,  would  you  write  that  ?  .  .  .  .  No ;  the 
journal  v/ould  flnifh  there  ;  but  I  fhould  leave 
you. — Oh  !  you  will  go  on  with  it,  I  pjomifc 
you,  for  I  will  believe  you  always,  fo  I  ihall 
rever  commit  any  great  faults.  At  thefe  v/ords 
we  were  both  foftcned  ;  the  Prince  has  made  me 
promifc  never  to  quit  him,  and  I  really  feel, 
that  if  he  anfwers  my  expectations,  he  v/ill  dif- 
pofe  of  my  dcUiny  ;  and  can  compenfate  every 
facrifice  I  make  him,  notv/ithlianding  the  ten- 
der attachment  I  prefcr\e  for  my  countrv,  fa- 
mily, and  fricjids. 

A    very   critical    and    important    period,    my 
dear  Barun,  approaches  ;    that,  wherein  my  pu- 
pil's   paflions    are  going  to  dilplay  themfelves  : 
he  will  certainly  have  very  lively  oives.     He  has 
A  3  the 
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the  mofl;  ardent  defire  to  diftinguifh  him{elf";  i* 
ad^ive,  fenfible,  grateful  ;  not  eafily  led  to  think 
ill  of  any  one.  He  muft  have  evident  proofs  of 
their  faults  j  but  he  thinks  well  of  people  too 
readily;  a  very  dangerous  failing  in  a  prince  : 
and  yet  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  correft  it  in  mine 
but  with  the  greateft  precaution,  fearful  of  im- 
pairing the  goodjiefs  of  his  heart.  Every  ami- 
able perfon  he  thinks  perfedi  ;  but  judges  ot 
people,  vi'ho  are  indifferent  to  him,  with  difcern- 
ment  far  furpafling  his  age;  while  he  becomes 
blind  to  thofe  who  pleafe  him  ;  and  as  foon  as 
his  heart  is  touched,  examines  no  more  ;  or  to 
exprefs  myfelf  with  more  propriety,  lofes  a  part 
of  his  natural  penetration.  Having  great  tafte 
and  delicacy,  the  graces  make  a  deep  impreflion 
on  him  ;  and  he  is  eafily  feduced  by  a  noble 
ah-d  animated  difcourfe.  The  Abbot  Duguet- 
fays  with  reafoti,  "  Princes,  having  commonly- 
'*  an  exquifite  tafte  and  elegant  manners,  are 
'*  more  expoHrd  than  others  to  be  deceived  ; 
*'  as  they  fct.!,  but  do  not  fee,  the  whole.  They 
*'  are  allure-J  or  offended  by  things  that  6.cki-\Q 
"•it,  but  which  frequently  are  far  from  the 
"  moft  efiential  matters  j  they  quickly  form  a 
**  judgement,  and  generally  with  great  exadi- 
*'  nefs,  of  what  is  before  their  eyes ;  but  that 
"  which  is  vifible  is  rarely  decifive  ;  and  they 
*'  readily  difpenfe  with  experience,  where  there 
*'  are  certain  engaging  qualities." 

My  Prince  has  been  educated  with  young 
Suibacky  the  Ton  of  his  under  governor,  who, 
though  but  fixteen,  ffiev/s  all  the  virtues  of  his 
father,  (one  of  the  beft  men  I  know;)  but  the 
Prince  has  more  eft?eni  than  Jiffedion  for  him, 
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becaufe  he  wants  the  graces,  and  has  nothing 
iiriking  in  him,  though  he  abounds  in  difcretioii 
and  good  fenfe  :  on  the  contrary,  the  Prince 
has  the  greateft  afFcilion  .for  Count  Stralzi, 
!ole  heir  ot  the  nobitil  houfe  in  this  kingdom, 
who  is  feventeen,  has  a  very  fine  figure,  a  fupcr- 
iicial  undcrftandinii,  much  cunning  and  pliancc 
of  difpofition.  His  b;rth,  and  the  rank  of  his 
father,  give  him  a  ri(;ht  to  pay  his  court  here 
frequently  j  and  the  Prince  receiV'cs  him  far  bet- 
ter, than  in  my  heart  I  could  wifti  .;  for  I  look 
on  this  as  a  very  dangcrotis  conneilion.  Yet  I 
take  great  pains  to  difguife  n.y  fentimcnts,  know- 
ing remonftrances  would  not  detach  the  Prince, 
?.nd  only  make  him  fufpecTt  me  of  unjuft  pre- 
judices J  which  would  entirely  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  plan  I  ha\e  formed  to  open  the 
Prince's  eyes  by  degrees.  The  arrival  of  the 
Chevalier  Falmont  has  made  a  great  diverfion  in 
the  Prince's  fentiments  ;  the  Chevalier's  ac- 
complifhments  are  much  fupcrior  to  the  Count's, 
and  he  has  fenfe,  education  and  modefly  fuffi- 
cient  to  gain  every  heart.  If  he  v/as  to  remain 
here,  I  am  very  fure  that  he  would  fupplant  the 
young  favourite,  even  without  attempting  or 
wifliing  it ;  but  unfortunately  he  leaves  us  in  a 
month. 

I' have  not,  my  dear  Baron,  forgot  the  pro- 
mifed  defcription  of  Mr.  Alurville^s  gardens. 
His  illnefs  was  very  long;  and  when  he  was 
recovering,  Mr.  Aivieri  and  his  grandfon  were  in 
Rufiia,  fo  that  I  have  not  yet  taken  the  Che- 
valier Valmont  thither,  but  we  fliall  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  will  afluredly  write  to  you  on  our 
return.  I  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  cnm- 
A  4  municate 
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munlcate  this  letter  to  my  fifter,  for  you  know 
how  anxious  fhe  is  for  all  particulars  that  relate 
to  Mr.  MurvUle.  She  has  filled  fix  pages  with 
queflrions  on  this  fubjedV  ;  and  wants  me  to  give 
her  an  exadt  detail  of  all  the  Chevalier  Murville^s 
thoughts  and  adlions,  fince  he  was  compelled  to 
rclinquifh  Cecilia  and  his  country.  If  you  crc 
ilill  in  Paris,  pleafe  to  tell  her,  that  he  has  quit- 
ted the  name  of  Anglure^  and  refumed  his  own  ; 
that  he  is  forty  years  old,  flill  handfome,  and 
without  grey  hairs,  that  his  air  is  very  melan- 
choly, that  he  has  very  bad  health,  and  has 
never  loved  any  but  Cecilia,  Thefe  are  the 
principal  among  a  thoufand  queftions  my  fiflcr 
wrote  J  adding,  that  fhe  fhould  have  no  red  till 
1  anfwered  her  ;  and  if  fatisfacSlorily,  that  fhe 
Ihould  have  but  one  wifh  remaining,  namely,  to 
have  a  gocd  portrait  of  this  rare  man,  a*'  hero  .and 
inartyr  to  love  and  conftancy."  Farewell,  my. 
dciir  l?aron  !  remember  your  promife  to  fend  me 
from  Lagaraye  a  copy  of  the  account  you  write 
to  mv  brother-in-law. 


LETTER    IL 

'The  Baronefs  to  the  Vijcountefs. 


ES,    my  dear  Friend;    we  arrived   at  La- 
gaiaye  the  night  before  laft;    Mr.  Almane^  Dain- 
lille^  and  my  fon  having  made  moft  part  ot   the 
journey  on  horfeback  3    poor  Theodore  was  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  fatigued.  You  will  be  much  furprifcd 
that  we  have  not  yet  ften  Mr.  Lagaraye  ;  but  every 
thing  we  hear  augments  our  defire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  this  truly  incomparable  man.  As 
you  infifted  on  a  very  exacSl  recital,  without 
the  omiflion  of  a  fingle  circumftance,  I  muft 
begin  my  narration  from,  Saturday,  the  day  of 
our  arrival.  We  alighted  at  a  pretty  good  inn, 
and  in  half  an  hour  a  venerable  old  man,  of 
the  mofl:  interefting  appearance,  came  into  our 
room,  and  ii  treated  us  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  Wc  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  the 
old  man  refumed  his  difcourfe  by  faying,  you 
are  come  to  fee  two  angels  fent  from  Heaven  to 
blefs  this  country.  .  .  .  They  not  only  attend 
the  fick,  but  {<tt^  the  aged  and  infirm,  employ 
the  young,  and  make  all  happy.  With  your 
permiillon  I  will  be  your  guide  to  morrow  j  and 
I  am  certain  that  all  you  fee,  will  make  you  re- 
vere a  thoufand  times  more  a  character  which 
fame  can  but  imperfectly  paint ;  it  is  only  by 
having  accefs  to  him,  hearing  him,  witneifing 
his  actions,  that  you  can  give  him  due  praife. 
During  this  difcourfe,  which  raifed  our  curiofity 
to  the  height,  I  confidered  attentively  and  with 
aftonifhment  the  perfon  who  delivered  it,  and 
could  not  diflerablc  my  furprife  at  finding  his 
manners  and  cxprefiions  fo  far  fuperior  to  his 
appearance,  which  was  only  that  of  a  peafant. 
He  replied,  with  a  fmile,  my  hiftory  is  really 
jingular,  and  if  it  excites  your  curiofity,  I  will 
relate  it  to-morrow,  with  double  pleafure,  as  it 
\v\\\  be  at  the  fame  time  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logarayc.  I  live  and  am  happy, 
and  entirely  through  their  munificence.  He 
A  5  finiflu'd- 
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finifhed  thefe  words  with  eyes  fwimming  in  tears  ; 
we  furveyed  each  other,  and  a  fentiment  of  ten- 
dernefs  inexprcffible  made  ours  alfo  overflow. 
1  afked  if  we  could  fee  Mr.  L— — -  to-morrow ; 
he  replied  that  that  gentleman  was  gone  fix 
leagues  from  hence  to  comfort  and  aflilt  the  in- 
habitants of  a  farm,  which  had  been  burnt  down^ 
but  that  we  fhould  be  introduced  to  him  as  foon 
as  he  returned. 

The  next  day  we  were  all  up  and  dreft  by 
day-break,  our  good  old  man  breakfafled  v/ith 
US;  and  then  faid,  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will 
conduct  you  to  the  manufactories;  hofpitals  are 
all  you  have  heard  of,  but  you  will  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Lagaraye  has  formed  eftablifhments  of 
every  kind  :  At  thefe  words  we  all  fet  out,  and 
our  guide  led  us  direflly  to  the  great  flreet  of 
the  village  j  there  he  l-opt  and  faid,  you  fee 
thefe  plain  ruftic  houfes  j  they  are  filled  with 
immenfe  numbers  of  perfons  ;  moft  of  thefe  cot- 
tages .ire  new.  The  ftranger  and  the  wretched, 
drawn  hither  and  entertained  by  Mr.  Lagaraye^ 
have  for  ten  years  been  crowding  to  inhabit  thefe 
manfions  of  peace  and  hnppinefs.  Each  unfor- 
tunate being  finds  here  a  friendly  country,  which 
ofi'ers  him  the  honourable  refources  of  labour, 
and  the  means  to  accomplifh  his  fchemes,  or  to 
eftablifh  himfelf  elfewhere.  People  of  every 
country  are  found  at  Lagaraye;  it  is  the  fure 
refuge"  of  laborious  mifery;  the  idle  and  vicious 
alone  are  banKhed  and  treated  as  flrangers. 
Heaven,  which  blefles  this  place,  grants  to  iis 
happy  inhabitants  health,  fi^rength,  and  in^^ 
duftry  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  popu- 
lation fo  extenfive.     In  truth,   the  firft  view  of 

this 
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this  {Ireet  ofFers  a  moft  intercfling  and  agreeable 
pi  (St  II  re  J  a  multitude  of  little  children  meet  you 
at  every  ftcp ;  the  houfes,  all  open,  difplay  the 
moft  charming  ncatne("s  ;  numbers  of  women  of 
all  ages,  and  young  girls,  are  feen  fpinning  and 
Tinging  by  an  hufband  or  father's  fide,  who  is 
working  at  his  trade  of  carpenter,  hatter,  wheel- 
wright, &:c.  &c.  In  fliort,  every  thing  breathes 
an  air  of  gaiet-v,  plenty  and  content.  From  this 
Iheet  we  entered  another  rather  lefs,  where  we 
faw  a  great  many  wcmtn,  but  not  one  man  :  fur- 
prifed,  I  alked  our  guide  the  reafon,  who  anfwer- 
ed,  the  ftrect  you  have  left  contains  the  artifans; 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  are  flrangcrs,  unfortunate  Artificers  with- 
out bread  or  means,  when  they  came  to  eflablifh 
themfelvcs  here  ;  the  remainder  were  their  ap- 
prentices, who  preferred  fettling  here  to  carry- 
ing their  talents  elfewhere.  1  hat  ftreet  alone 
contains  men  of  fedentary  lives  j  this  and  all  the 
reft  are  occupied  by  labourers,  who  work  on 
buildings,  repair  the  great  roads,  or  till  the 
earth;  at  night,  their  labour  finiflicd,  they  re- 
turn apparently  without  fatigue;  and  perfectly 
happv  in  the  idea,  that  their  v/ork  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  fecures  a  fubfiftancc  for 
their  wives  and  children.  As  the  old  man  ceafed. 
fpeaking,  we  perceived  a  vaft  briek  edifice,  of  a 
long  and  irregular  form;  it  was  the  manu- 
factory :  we  were  led  into  a  large  hall,  where 
twenty-fix  girls  were  making  lace  with  four  el- 
derly women  to  overlook  them  :  You  fee,  faid 
our  Old  man,  thofe  four  young  women  at  the 
end  of  that  little  table  ;  they  are  my  daughters; 
above  1  have  three  fons  ;  and  all  thefe,  the  de- 
A  &  light 
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liglit  and  comfort  of  my  age,  live  and  enjoy 
their  exiftence  folely  by  the  generous  companion 
of  Mr.  Lagaraye.  After  this  fpeech,  which 
brought  on  many  flill  more  interefting,  he  con- 
ducted us  into  a  little  gallery,  where  we  found 
twelve  fpinners.  We  then  went  up  flairs  to  the 
mens  apartments;  and  you  may  eafily  believe 
chofe  to  begin  by  that,  in  which  his  ions  were 
empjoved  ;  there  we  faw  twenty-fix  weavers  ; 
and  in  the  laft  room  found  a  cloth  manufactury, 
in  which  were  forty  v/orkmcn,  not  including 
thofe  who  dirc«Sled  it.  Now,  fays  the  old 
man,  if  you  are  not  fatigued,  I  will  (hew  you 
the  plantations  ;  we  confented  ;  and  he  took  us 
quite  acrofs  the  village,  and  flopt  in  the  open 
field,  defiring  us  to  obferve  thofe  long  and  beau- 
tiful avenues  of  young  trees  oppofite  to  us,  thofe 
fertile  fields,  rich  meadovi'S,  and  luxuriant  har- 
\efis;  this  land,  heretofore  uncultivated  and 
abandoned,  offered  to  view  only  a  vaft  morafs, 
whence  noxious  vapours  fpread  ficknefs  and 
death  on  all  around.  Admire  this  blifsful 
change,  and  reccgnife  in  it  the  author  Mr.  La- 
garaye.  You  cannot  take  a  flep  here,  but  it  re- 
minds us  of  and  proves  his  beneficence;  we  owe 
him  every  thing,  even  the  pure  and  healthy  air 
we  breathe.  You  may  conceive  the  number  of 
hands  employed  for  fuch  works  ;  he  has  made 
llcilful  labourers  by  good  pay  and  conftant  wojk; 
and  the  earth  rendered  fertile,  by  augmentirjg 
his  riches,  impowers  him  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend thefe  immenfe  undertakinss.  VVhilft  the 
good  old  man  was  talking,  I  contemplated  with, 
much  emotion  this  happy  and  living  foil  ;  and 
iaid  to  myfclf,  if  the  will  of  one  man  can  give 
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birth  to  fo  much  happinefs,  can  produce  fo 
many  ufeful  things,  how  is  it  poflible  fuch  mo- 
dels fhould  be  fo  rare?  Ah!  if  the  fight  of  ill 
is  dangerous,  if  its  example  is  contagious,  how 
touching  and  pcrfuafive  is  that  of  virtue?  Vice 
ma;y  well  afl'ume  the  mofl  feducing  form,  but  fhe 
has  always  fome  fide  that  difcovers  her,  and 
gives  diftafte  even  to  thofe  {he  mifleads  ;  whilft: 
the  charms  of  virtue  are  pure  and  unmixed,  like 
herfelf.  But  let  us  then  return  to  Lagaraye, 
After  havino-  walked  till  noon  it  was  time  to  go 
in.  We  dined  with  the  old  man,  who  accord- 
ing to  promife  recounted  his  adventures,  which 
appeared  to  me  fo  intercfting  and  fingular,  that 
I  returned  immediately  to  the  inn,  that  I  might 
write  them  whilft  the  imprefllon  remained. 

I  \cit  Adelaide  in  the  care  of  Madame  D  OjlaUsy 
and  Mifs  Bridget ,  and  palTed  the  reft  of  the  day 
writing  the  enormous  packet  I  now  fend  you> 
'1  his  morning  we  are  told  Mr.  Lagaraye  does  not 
return  till  night,  fo  we  fhall  not.  enjoy  the  hap- 
pinefs fo  earneftly  defired  till  to-morrow,  and  it 
is  Mr.  AUnane  who  is  to  write  the  Vifcount  the 
particulars  of  that  interefting  interview  ;  in  fhort, 
our  heads  are  all  turned  with  what  we  have  al- 
ready fecn.  Theodore  and  Adelaide  wept  much 
during  the  good  old  man's  narration;  they  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  but  Air.  Lagaraye,  and  have, 
really  a  palTionate  defire  to  fee  him.  In  fhort,  1 
am  delighted  to  obferve  in  their  young  hearts  an 
enthufiafm  for  virtue,  confequently  they,  will 
draw  from  this  journey  all  the  fruit  we  could 
wilh.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend  :  do  not  lofe 
our  old  man's  hiftory  ;  it  is  Adelaide  who  lends 
it  you  J  for  1  have  promifed  to  fend  it  on  con- 
dition,. 
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dition,    that  you  return  it  to  her,   as  we  pafs 
through  Paris. 

The  Life  of  St.  Andre. 

The  name  of  this  excellent  old  man's  father 
was  Vilmore,  a  man  of  low  extra6tion  ;  who  had 
amalTed  an  amazing  fortune  very  rapidly,  and 
whom  you  mui}:  recoliedl  hearing  your  father-in- 
law  (who  was  born  in  the  fame  province)  fre- 
quently mention.  Mr.  V'llmore  had  feveral  chil- 
dren, of  whom  St.  Andre  was  the  youngeft. 
Mr.  Vilmore,  anxious  to  marry  his  daughters 
nobly,  that  he  might  be  aggrandifed  by  al- 
liances, and  defirous  to  fecure  a  valt  eftate  and 
brilliant  fortune  to  his  eldeft  fon,  ficrificcd  the 
young  St.  Andr'e  to  thefe  ambitious  views.  He 
had  him  brought  up  at  a  dKtance,  on  a  very 
fmall  income,  where  his  education  was  totally 
neglefted  ;  but  the  goodncfs  of  his  difpofitiou 
and  underftanding  made  him  exceed  the  ex- 
pedlation  of  his  mafters.  When  he  attained  his 
fixteenth  year,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  no 
other  choice  but  the  church.  A  lively  fancy, 
ftrong  paiTions,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  pa- 
rents riches,  all  confpired  to  give  him  an  in- 
furmountable  difgull  to  that  profeflion.  He  dr- 
fired  to  fee  and  fpeak  to  his  father,  in  hopes  of 

making    him   change  his  defign.       Mr,  V , 

not  knowing  his  intentions,  granted  his  requcft  ; 
and  he  arrived  at  his  father's  houfe,  when  they 
were  celebrating  his  filler's  nuptials  with  the 
Marquis  of  C .  He  found  his  father,  bro- 
ther, and  fifters  in  the  niidft  of  grandeur  and 
opulence  j  they  looked  on  him  as  a  ttranger,  and 

his- 
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his  father  treated  him  with  difdain  and  indiffe- 
rence. He  difcerned  and  felt  all  the  misfortunes 
fuch  a  reception  indicated  ;  however  he  fpoke, 
and  with  as  much  firmncfs  as  refpe£l.  Let  me- 
diocrity, faid  he,  be  my  lot;  I  can  be  content; 
but  do  not  debar  me  of  my  liberty,  nor  force  ms 
to  engage  in  a  profeffion,  for  which  my  averficn 

is  invincible.      Mr.   F-^ ,  rendered  furious  by 

refiftance,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  moft  cruel 
reproaches  :  Your  obltinacy,  faid  he,  would  ruin 
you,  did  not  my  goodnefs  flill  leave  you  time 
for  reflection.  I  will  fend  you  for  fix  months  to 
one  of  your  aunts  in  Flanders,  when,  if  you  are 
not  intirely  refigned  to  my  will,  I  fhall  employ 
the  moft  violent  means  to  make  you  know  your 
duty.  The  haplefs  St.  Andr}  fet  out  for  Lifle  in 
defpairj  but  fixed  in  his  refolution.  An  in- 
terefting  figure,  an  amiable  character,  with 
manners  mild  and  noble,  made  him  foon  taken- 
notice  of  in  his  exile  j  whilft  the  charms 
of  iociety  foftened  its  rigours.  Unfufpedling  and 
inexperienced,  he  was  eafily  led  away  by  every 
one,  who  approached   him.       The  regiment  of 

was  then  at  Lille;    the  officers  gamed  very 

high,  and  knowing  the  immenfe  riches  of  Mr. 
Vilinore^  engaged  his  fon  in  their  dangerous  par- 
ties. He  began,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  by 
winning ;  and  which  is  ftill  more  inevitable, 
ended  by  lofing.  The  hopes  of  recovering  his 
money  led  him  on,  until  he  had  loft  upon  ho- 
nour 24,000  livrcs  :  reduced  to  defpair,  he  wrote 
to  his.  father,  confeffing  his  fault  in  the  moft  pa- 
thetic terms.  His  only  anfwer  was  an  arreft  ; 
they  confined  him  in  the  caftle  of  Saumur.  He 
fubmitted   to  this  punilhment  with  a  gentlenefs 

not 
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not  to  be  expected  from  a  character  naturally 
violent.  Knowing  all  his  debts  were  paid,  gra- 
titude made  him  bear  with  patience  a  treatment, 
he  could  not  imagine  would  be  of  long  dura- 
tion.  Notwithftanding,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pe^lations,  he  remained  a  prifoner  two  years : 
this  barbarous  ufage  foured  his  temper,  and 
made  him  lofe  part  of  thofe  fentiments  of  mode- 
ration he  had  till  then  preferved.  At  length  his 
prifon  doors  v/cre  opened,  and  this  fentence  pro- 
nounced, "  You  muft  give  your  word  and  ho- 
'*  nour  either  to  become  an  ecclefiaftic,  or  go  a 
*'  volunteer  to  India."  My  choice  is  made, 
cry'd  St,  Andre  ;  and  I  fhall  be  happy  to  leave  a 
country  foreign  to  me,  fmce  I  have  neither  fa- 
ther, relations,  nor  friends.  This  anfwer  fixed 
his  fate;  he  was  fent  to  Breft,  and  two  days 
after  embarked.  Thus  did  an  unnatural  father 
drive  beyond  the  feas  a  youth  of  eighteen,  of  the 
moft-  promiiing  genius,  without  fuccour,  money, 
rank,,  or  eftablifhment ;  and  perhaps  in  hopes 
that,  furrounded  with  perils,  opprefTed  with  mi- 
fery  and  poverty,  he  might  put  a  period  to  his 
unfortunate  life. 

His  youth  however  made  him  fupport  the  moft' 
exceflive  fatigues  j  and  his  courage  rendered  him 
fuperior  to  his  fortune.  He  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf,  and  being  promoted,  foon  emerged  fjom 
mifery  and  oblivion  ;  thefc  fuccelTes  led-  to  many 
fiill  more  advantageous  ;  having  gained  reputa- 
tion and  friends,  they  joined  with  him  in  com- 
mercial enterprifes,  which  in  a  country  fo  fertile 
in  refources,  procured  him  in  lefs  than  five  years 
happinefs  and  independence.  Content  with  a 
moderate  but  honeft  fortune,  raifed  to  an  ho- 
3  nourabk 
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nourable  rank,  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  his  country.  Still  young,  he  was  not 
infcnfible  to  the  vain  tlcfire  of  exhibiting  to  his 
family  the  rapid  fruits  of  his  induftry  ;  re- 
folving  however  to  return  to  the  Indies,  but  not 
as  driven  thither  by  ncccffity,  but  as  led  by  am- 
bition and  glory.  His  father,  informed  of  his 
good  fuccefs,  had  for  tv\^o  years  before  conde- 
fcended  to  acknowledge  him  ;  and  to  write  to 
him  ;    and  appeared  cured  of  his  prejudices. 

A  truce  concluded  for  a  year  promiied  him 
a  fecurity  which  was  not  to  be  forfeited  by  a 
delay  of  his  voyage  j  and  he  embarked  with  his 
whole  fortune  in  paper.  7  his  imprudence  was 
the  caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes  ;  for  fcarcely 
was  he  at  fea,  but  the  truce  was  broke,  his  veflel 
attacked,  taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  himfelf  car- 
ried prifoner  to  Launcefton,  a  town  in  the  weft 
of  England  :  thus  were  all  liis  hopes  blaflcd, 
and  he  loft  at  once  his  liberty  and  his  fortune. 
.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  who  filled  up  the  mea- 
fure  of  his  woes  by  returning  a  letter  full  of  re- 
proaches. At  the  end  of  fix  months  he  was  rc- 
leafed,  approached  the  coaft  of  France  and 
beheld  that  f^ital  ftiore,  and  arrived  at  Breft 
nearly  in  the  fame  miferable  fituation  in  which 
he  had  left  it  fix  years  before.  Without  hope 
or  money,  entirely  deftitute,  he  recollected  a 
furgeon,  n3.med  Beriran^I,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  many 
marks  of  friendfhip  ;  and  foon  found  this  honeft 
man;  who  offered  him  his  houfo,  purfe,  and 
every  fervice  in  his  power.  St.  A)nlre  accepted 
without  bluftiing  the  courtefies  of  friendfhip  ; 
and  wrote  to  Adr.  Vilmorc  demanding  his  portion, 

which 
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which  he  had  never  received,  and  evcii  forgot 
during  his  profperity.  The  anfwer  contained  a 
promife  of  money  on  condition  only  oi  his  re- 
embarking  for  India  in  a  veflel  ready  to  fail ; 
fuch  inconceivable  feverlty  alienated  an  heart 
long  fince  fourcd.  Refentmcnt  and  defpair  de- 
prived him  of  courage.  He  teli  ciangero'-jliy  ill; 
and  was  foon  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. 
Bertrand  watched  him  night  and  day,  and  paid 
him  every  attention  the  tendereft  friendfhip  could 
exa£l.  Beitrand  had  a  daughter  of  the  p.ge  of 
eighteen,  who,  thinking  only  to  fo'liovv  the  im- 
pulfe  of  a  laudable  compainon,  remained  by  the 
haplefs  4$"/.  Andres  bedfide,  and  fliared  with  her 
father  the  employment  of  his  nurfe.  Bertrand 
related  his  unfortunate  adventures,  told  her  of  his 
fuccefles  in  India,  extolled  his  perfeverance, 
courage,  and  accomplifhments,  of  all  which 
there  were  feveral  witnelles  at  Breft ;  and  they 
both  bewept  a  lot  io  unmerited  and  deplorable, 
5/.  Andrl:.  delirious  from  the  beaiinnin^  of  his 
illnefs,  was  incapable  of  enjoying  uich  affecting 
care  ;  and  being  before  oppreft  v/ith  aJflicSlion, 
and  always  fhut  up  in  his  room,  Blanche  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  5^r/rfl«^'s  daughter)  had 
been  fcarcely  feen,  and  never  remarked  by  him. 
This  young  woman,  notwithftanding  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  her  birth,  was  known  Z-W^  celebrated 
in  Breft-  for  a  fuperior  education,  a  behaviour  re- 
plete with  modefty  and  fweetncfs,  and  itill  more 
for  her  perfonal  charms. 

One  night  when  St,  Andre's  life  was  def- 
paired  of,  Blanche^  feated  forrowfully  by  him, 
obferved  with  unufual  tendernefs  the  unhappv 
object  of  fo  much  care  and  anxiety,     A  deadly 

pulenefs 
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palenefs  fceined  to  overfpread  his  features,  ren- 
dered ftill  more  afTedting  by  the  graces  of  youth 
yet  vifible  in  them.  He  lay  with  eyes  appa- 
rently clofed  for  ever,  with  one  hand  extended 
oh  the  bed,  on  which  Blanche  (impelled  by  an 
irrefiftible  impull^,')  let  fall  one  of  her's,  and 
finding  it  immoveahle  and  cold  fhe  thought 
him  dead  :  Oh  heaven  !  exclaimed  fhe,  all 
is  oVer  j  unfortunate  joung  man  !  terror,  pity, 
and  a  fentiment  Hill  more  tender,  prevented 
her  faying  more,  and  Hie  fell  down  by  the  bed- 
Tide  v.'ithout  fcnic  or  motion.  At  that  inftant 
St.  Andre^  recovering  from  his  trance,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  the  firit  ubjedl  which  ftruck  them, 
was  Blanche  in  a  fwoon  by  him  :  it  was  youth 
and  beautv  furroundcd  by  the  fhadow  of  death. 
He  uttered  a  piercing  cry;  help  arrives;  and 
Blanche  is  fpretiily  rcftored.  This  affc6^ing 
fccne  is  explained  ;  and  St.  Andre  recovers  only 
to  receive  into  his  foul  emotions  of  the  molt 
pafiinnate  gratitude.  Thus,  in  the  midft  of 
agonizing  horrors  and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
did  love  unite  for  ever  tv/o  unfortunate  heart?, 
fixed  his  ihafts  indelibly,  and  proved  that  his 
power  was  irrefiftible,  even  under  the  moft  dread- 
ful and  afFetSling  form.. 

St.  Andre.)  quickly  convalefcent,  gave  him- 
felf  up  entirely  to  the  dangerous  imprellion  of  a 
pallion,  which  he  experienced  for  the  firil  time.. 
He  cafily  obtained  that  conicffion,  on  which  de- 
pended his  happinefs.  Blanche  had  betrayed  her- 
fclf,  even  before  fhc  was  beloved,  and  now  hap- 
py and  tranquil,  confirmed  by  tranfports  of  joy, 
what  defpair  had  already  declared.  Bertrand 
himfelf,  fcduccd  by  pity,  afieclionj  '^"(^  perhaps 

ambition. 
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ambition,  confentcd,  after  a  flight  refiftance,  to 
the  joint  rcquoft  of  Si.  Jnd?}  and  his  daughter, 
and  approved  of  a  fecret  union,  which  toolc 
place  fix  months  after  St.  Anch'ci  illncfs,  and 
raifed  him  to  the  height  of  his  wifnes  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Notdefiring  cr  expecting  any  aflift- 
ance  from  his  father,  he  refolvcJ  to  conceal  his 
marriage,  and  to  feizc  the  firil  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  India,  with  his  wife  and  her  father. 
He  made  feveral  applications  ;  and  by  the  help 
of  his  reputation  and  friends  foon  fav/  a  pofiibi- 
lity  of  being  conftantly  employed  in  a  very  ad- 
vantageous manner.  DuriniT  thefe  tranfadlions 
Blanche  became  pregnant;  he  prefled  his  folici- 
tations  in  hopes  of  getting  to  India  in  time  for 
his  wife's  delivery  J  but  his  affairs  not  keeping 
pace  with  his  vviflies,  they  perceived  it  would  be 
impofTible  to  elude  the  difcovery  of  a  fecret,  al- 
ready well  known  in  the  city.  He  therefore 
took  the  refolution  of  informing  his  father  of  it 
by  letter;  and  wrote  to  him  in  thefe  terms. 
^*  Sir,  can  you  recolledl  the  name  and  ex- 
iftence  of  a  wretch  fo  long  forgotten  ?  I 
ought  to  believe  you  have  renounced  for  ever 
the  rights  which  nature  gave  you  over  me.  I 
know  what  were  my  firfl  errors  :  if  my  youth 
couid  not  then  excufe  them  in  your  eyes,  fix 
years  exile,  pafTed  in  ufeful,  and  I  will  be 
bold  to  fay,  glorious  purfuits,  might,  I  fome- 
times  flattered  myfelf,  have  obliterated  them. 
But  cruelly  abandoned  in  my  laft  misfortunes, 
I  found  in  a  flranger  thccompafTion,  afliftancc, 
and  tendernefs  of  a  father.  Without  re- 
nouncing him  who  rejects  me,  I  tiiought  my- 
felf at  liberty  to  adopt  one,   w^ho  by  his  bene- 

"  ficence 
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*'  ficence  and  virtue  proved  himfelf  worthy  of  Co 
*'  facrcd  a  title.  Obfcure,  poor,  without  rank 
"  or  fortune,  but  honeft  and  fcnfible,  is  the  fa- 
"  ther  I  have  chofen.  By  accepting  his  favours, 
*'  rcTiding  in  his  houfe,  and  marrying  his  daugh- 
*'  ter,  I  am  become  his  fon  :  and  the  felicity 
*'  that  it  has  procured  me,  exceeds  if  poflible 
"  all  the  misfortunes  I  have  endured.  I  have  a 
*'  due  refpcct  for  the  didinclions  eftabliflied  in 
"  fociety  ;  and  had  I  been  born  in  a  rank,  that 
**  fuch  an  alliance  would  have  diihonoured,  my 
*'  courage  v^^ould  have  enabled  me  to  facrihcc  my 
*'  pallion,  and  with  it  the  whole  happinefs  of 
*'  my  life,  to  the  honour  of  my  family.  But, 
**  thank  God,  no  fuch  obftacle  exilted  j  my 
*'  wife's  birth  is  equal  to  mine,  as  is  her  for- 
•'  tune;  her  fatlier  is  poor;  there  is  the  only 
*'  difference  betv/een  us ;  therefore  no  rcafon 
"  could  or  ought  to  have  impeded  me.  I  am 
"  bound  by  a  tie  which  love  and  honour  renders 
*'  equally  dear  and  facred  to  me;  and  I  beg 
*'  you  to  believe,  that  ambition,  authority,  and 
*'  even  the  laws  thcmfelves  would  in  vain  at- 
"  tempt  to  difl'olve  it.  I  am  going  to  India  to 
"  begin  a  new  career;  I  entreat  you  not  to 
*'  trouble  my  deftiny  by  clamours  which  cannot 
**  change  it.  I  defire  nothing  but  tranquility, 
*'  and  forgetfulnefs  of  a  country  vi'hich  1  aban- 
*'  don  perhaps  for  ever.  This  is  the  only  favour 
*'  I  dare  afk,  I  ought  to  hope,  and  do  expect  it 
*'  from  your  jufiice. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec." 

This  letter  produced  the  moft  terrible  efFedls 
in  Mr.  Vdmore -^  it  hurt  his  pride  too  much,  not 
to  inflame  his  anger  to  the  height ;  the  compa- 

rifon 
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rifon  between  his  family  and  Berirand's  ap- 
peared to  him  the  extreme  of  impudence.  He 
procured  at  the  fame  time  two  warrants.  Sf4 
Jlndre  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  diftradled 
wife,  loaded  with  irons,  and  caft  into  a  dun- 
geon :  and  Bla?2che^  notwithftanding  her  youth 
and  condition,  experienced  a  fimilar  treatment ; 
it  was  there  this  unfortunate  woman  brought  into 
the  world  the  unhappy  fruits  of  their  deplorable 
paflion.  They  wanted  to  rob  her  of  her  in- 
fant ;  but  her  rcfiftance,  fobs  and  tears,  touched 
their  hearts,  and  made  them  fenfible  of  pity  for 
the  firft  timej  fo  that  flie  retained  her  child, 
and  to  preferve  his  life  was  careful  of  her  own. 
In  the  mean  time  St.  Jndre,  drove  to  defpcra- 
tion,  diftrafted,  furious,  invoked  vengeance, 
and  demanded  Blaiiche  or  death.  Three  months 
palled  in  this  dreadful  way;  when  he  was  told  that 
a  man  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  from  his  father. 
My  father  !  cried  he,  I  have  none.  At  that  in- 
iiant  he  beheld  a  pcrfon,  whom  he  knew  was 
Mr.  VUmore\  iteward.  Oh  !  fays  St.  Andre\ 
does  the  barbarian,  who  fends  you,  grant  my 
prayers  ^  Do  you  bring  me  death,  for  that  is 
the  only  favour  1  can  expect  from  him  ? — Com- 
pofe  yourfelf,  Sir,  replied  the  man  ;  I  come  to 
announce  to  you  a  fortune,  to  which  you  durft 
not  pretend.  Whilll  you  are  accufing  fate,  flie 
is  labouring  for  your  welfare.  Your  brother  is 
dead,  and  you  become  the  natural  heir  to  a  fa- 
ther, who  can  flrill  pardon,  and  receive  you  with 
open  arms. — "What  do  you  fay?  interrapted  St. 
Andr}^  my  brother  dead!  Heaven  is  juflj  it 
takes  from  my  perfecutor  the  ohje<51:  his  pride 
rendered  fo  dear  to  himi  and  I,  ttie  victim  fa- 
2  crificed 
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rr'ihccd  to  his  cruel  ambition,  have  not  invoked 
vengeance  in  vain. — Hear  me,  faid  the  fteward, 
and  rather  merit  by  your  repentance  the  favours 
offered  you.  Mr.  Vlhnore^  founder  of  bis  own 
fortune,  is  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it;  he  has 
two  daughters  whom  he  might  enrich  at  your 
expence,  but  having  no  grandchild  of  his  name, 
and  compaflfionating  your  faults  and  misfortunes, 
he  invites  you  to  the  fucceflion  from  which 
death  has  taken  your  brother.  His  dignities 
and  fortunes  av/ait  you.  You  may  eafily  ima- 
gine, by  what  blind  fubmiflion  fuch  favours  are 
to  be  purchafed. — Speak,  Sir,  returned  St.  An- 
dre coldly  ;  a  father,  who  will  again  receive  me, 
and  calls  for  my  hand  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  is 
doubtlefs  incapable  of  impoling  difhonourable 
terms ;  therefore  fpeak,  I  liften  without  fear.— 
You  muft.  Sir,  abjure  for  ever  a  difgraceful  as 
well  as  an  unlawful  marriage,  A  competent 
fortune  will  confole  Blanche  for  your  mutual  er- 
ror; your  confent  alone  is  wanting  to  diflblve 
Jhefe  ihameful  bands  ;  every  other  ftep  is  already 
taken  ;  and  it  is  at  this  price  alone  you  can  pre- 
tend  Enough  !   interrupted  St.  Andr}.,   I  fore- 

faw  from  the  beginning  of  your  difcourfe  this 
odious  propofal,  yet  had  the  patience  to  hear 
you  :  Attend  in  your  turn  to  my  anfwer.  I 
may  be  pcrfecuted,  oppreft,  robbed  of  my  wife, 
child,  and  life ;  all  thefe  cruelties  are  poflible  to 
tyranny  armed  with  power:  but  honour  is  a  good 
they  cannot  take  from  me;  and  I  will  preferve 
if  pure  and  fpotlefs,  happy  to  fuffer  for  the  ob- 
jects of  my  love  and  efteem.  This  is  my  final 
and  irrevocable  refolution  :  violence,  torments, 
and  even  death  itfelf,  nothing  in   the  univerfe 

fhall 
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fhall  make  me  change  it. — The  fteward  would 
have  replied  ;  but  St.  Andr}  refufmg  to  hear  any 
more,  he  left  him  with  the  fliame  and  regret  of 
having  vainly  attempted  to  fcduce  an  incorrup- 
tible man.  Blanche  in  her  prifon  experienced  a 
perfecution  ftill  more  odious  and  unjuft.  She 
was  preft  to  relinquifli  her  rights,  and  her  title 
of  wife  to  St.  Andrl.  They  made  her  very  ad- 
vantageous propofals  for  herfelf  and  child  j  and 
by  turns  employed  prayers  and  menaces.  Her 
conftant  anfwer  was,  that  flie  expedcd  from 
her  hufband  the  example  fhe  ought  to  follow. 
She  hoped  for  one  of  courage  and  fidelity;  but 
that  in  every  cafe  fhe  was  refolved  to  make  his 
condudl  the  model  for  hers.  Mr.  Vilmore,  de- 
fpairing  to  conquer  fo  firm  and  fettled  a  re- 
fiflance,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  the  fury  pride 
and  refentment  could  infpire  in  a  cruel  and  im- 
placable foul.  They  fnatched  from  the  wretched 
mother's  arms  her  dear  child,  the  only  hope  and 
comfort  of  her  life:  they  loaded  the  unhappy 
couple  with  heavier  chains  ;  augmented  the  hor- 
rors and  cruelty  of  a  prifon;  and,  to  compleat 
their  mifery,  allured  them  this  treatment  was  to 
continue  for  life.  Four  years  pafled  in  this  hor- 
rid fituation  ;  yet  St.  Andre  xmde  it  a  duty  to 
live  and  fufi'er  for  that  love  which  had  fuftained 
him.  By  indefatigable  pains,  and  perfeverance, 
he  corrupted  one  of  his  gaolers  ;  and  unable  to 
obtain  bis  liberty,  he  prevailed  on  this  perfon  to 
procure  him  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  with  which 
he  wrote  a  true  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  con- 
cluded it  by  demanding  his  liberty,  his  wife, 
and  child ;  without  pretending  to  his  father's 
goodsj  or   even   to  his  juft  inheritance.     This 

petition 
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petition  was  infcribed  To  my  Country^  and  began 
thus  :  "  I  have  flied  my  blood  for  her  ;  I  am  ai\ 
obfcure  citizen,  but  innocent,  and  perfecu- 
ted ;  my  caufe  is  that  of  all  virtuous  and 
feeling  hearts.  Loaded  vi^ith  chains,  dying 
and  forlorn  in  an  infamous  dungeon ;  as  fa- 
ther, hufband,  and  fon,  equally  unfortunate, 
I  cafi:  iTiyfclf  into  the  arm;;  of  the  firll  cf  my 
countrymen,  who  fhall  read  thishiftory;  and 
I  conjure  him  to  have  the  generofity  and 
companion  to  protect  and  defend  an  unhappy- 
man  ;  enflaved  for  near  five  years  by  violence 
and  tyranny.  May  a  good  and  virtuous  hand 
depofit  this  writing  at  the  foot  of  the  royal 
tribunal  which  protc6ls  the  innocent  !  and 
may  I  in  embracing  my  wife  and  fon  forget 
for  ever  the  torments  I  have  fufFcred." 
The  man  whom  St.  Andre  had  gained,  got 
this  hiftory  fecretly  printed,. and  diftributed  fe- 
veral  copies.  An  advocate,  celebrated  for  his 
talents  and  his  virtues,  moved  by  fo  mournful  a 
detail,  M'as  defirous  of  the  glory  of  fupporting 
fo  fmgular  and  interefting  a  caufe  :  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  credit  and  oppofition  of  Mr.  Vil- 
tnorcy  he  foon  made  all  the  tribunals  refound 
with  the  cries  of  the  wretched  St,  Andre.  He 
enquired  the  fate  of  Bertrandy  and  learnt  that 
grief  had  put  a  period  to  his  days  within  fix 
months.  He  had  the  yoang  child  delivered  into 
his  hands  ;  and  at  length  obtained  Iii)erLy  for 
St.  Andre  and  his  wife.  When  he  went  to  her 
prifon,  Blanche  was  ignorant  of  all  thefe  cir-» 
cumftances ;  and  utterly  in  defpair,  expelled 
from  death  alone  the  end  of  thofe  cruel  pains, 
which  rent  her  heart.  The  generous  advocate. 
Vol,  n,  15  kd 
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led  by  humanity,  penetrated  the  dreary  abode, 
where  youth,  beauty,  and  virtue  in  diftrefs  dif- 
played  a  moft  afFedling  picture.  He  held  the 
child  in  his  arms  ;  and  entering  a  moft  difmal 
dungeon,  he  faw  by  the  glimmering  of  a  me- 
lancholy lamp,  Blanche  laying  on  ftraw,  with 
difhevelled  hair,  clad  in  miferable  rags,  her  face 
overflowed  with  tears,  and  her  beautiful  hands 
raifed  to  heaven,  tho'  loaded  with  irons.  He 
ftopt  to  contemplate  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
admiration,  her  charms,  her  youth,  and  the  hor- 
rors that  furrounded  her.  Blanche,,  imagining 
fhe  heard  the  gaoler,  raifed  her  penfive  head, 
and  afked  with  a  weaic  and  dying  voice,  y/hat 
he  wanted. — I  come,  cried  the  advocate,  to  do 
homase  to  fufFeririp:  virtue,  and  to  terminate  its 
forrows.  On  concluding  thefe  words  he  pro- 
flrated  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  prefcnted  her 
child  ;  Blanche  recollecting  him,  exclaimed,  Oh  ! 
if  he  be  reftored  me,  I  can  fupport  life.  She 
ftrove  to  embrace  him,  but  extacy  and  tranfport 
increafing  her  weaknefs,  fhe  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  deliverer.  What  words  can  do  juftice  to 
the  emotions  of  furprize  and  rapture,  which  fill- 
ed his  fenfible  and  compa/Tionate  heart  ?  When 
fhe  regained  her  fenfes,  fhe  learned  that  the 
goodnefs  of  an  utter  ftranger  was  gomg  to  unite 
her  for  ever  to  her  hufband.  Come,  faid  the 
advocate,  quit  this  frightful  dwelling,  which 
has  but  too  long  echoed  the  groans  of  inno- 
cence; come!  that  I  may  depofit  in  the  arms 
of  a  father  and  a  hufband  two  objeC^s  fo  dear. 
But,  continued  he,  you  mufl  not  go  out  in  fo 
fhameful  a  condition ;  I  have  forefeen  every 
thing,  and  have  brought  in  this  parcel,  all  that 

is 
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is  at  prefent  neceflary  :  drefs  yourfelf,  whilft  I 
go  and  fhew  the  keeper  my  order,  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  I  will  return  and  fetch  you.  He 
left  her  without  waiting  for  an  anfwer ;  and 
Blanche  found  in  the  bundle  linen  and  a  com- 
pleat  drefs,  in  which  nothing  was  omitted  ;  flie 
fprinicled  with  tears  thefe  precious  pledges  of  a 
beneficence  at  once  fo  delicate  and  fo  attentive ; 
and  her  heart,  again  open  to  happinefs,  was 
overcome  with  gratitude. 

The  advocate  returned,  as  happy  and  as  much 
moved  as  Blanche.  He  led  her  with  a  tremblinor 
hand,  aflifted  in  carrying  her  fon,  and  fnatched 
her  vi^ith  tranfport  from  that  dreary  abode  of  bit- 
ternefs  and  horror.  A  coach  waited,  and  quickly 
conveyed  them  to  St.  AndrVs  prifon ;  they  are 
admitted,  and  Blanche  clafping  her  fon  in  her 
arms,  ran  and  threw  herfelf  into  thofe  of  her 
hufband  ;  and  at  that  moment  they  experienced 
all  that  love  and  joy  could  infpire  in  two  fond 
hearts,  raifed  fuddenly  from  the  depth  of  defpair 
to  the  height  of  happinefs.  The  advocate  ftood 
oppofite  them,  contemplating  with  delight  fo 
fwcet  a  fcene,  faying  tohimfelf,  this  is  my  work  ; 
and  doubtlefs  was  not  the  leaft  happy  of  the 
three.  Blanche  tore  herfelf  fuddenly  from  the 
arms  of  her  hufband,  and  threw  herfelf  at  her 
benefacElor's  feet.  Here,  fays  fhe,  is  the  guar- 
dian angel,  the  beneficent  God,  who  reftores 
your  wife,  your  child,  and  your  liberty  !  She 
could  not  proceed,  fobs  ftopt  her  words.  St. 
Andre  flew,  and  caft  himfelf  on  his  knees  by 
her,  faying,  Alas  !  m,y  heart  impoifoned  during 
five  years  by  hatred,  relinquiflics  for  ever  every 
fentiment  of  ans-er  or  revenue:  o-ratitude  and 
B  2  love 
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love  will  henceforward  occupy  it  entirely;  yes, 
I  forget  my  peifecutors  and  my  misfortunes  ;  I 
renounce  the  torment  of  rage,  and  c-nfecrate 
every  emotion  of  my  foul  to  the  dear  objects  re- 
ftorcd  to  me,   and  to  the  moft  generous  of  men. 

From  this  pathetic  fcene,  the  life  of  St.  Jndre 
defcribes  nothing  but  a  long  feries  of  misfor- 
tunes, of  which  I  (hall  only  give  you  the  moft 
intertfting  parts.  His  generous  benefailor  re- 
ceived them  at  firft  into  his  own  houfe;  then 
fettled  them  in  a  farm,  where  they  dwelt  peace- 
ably during  two  y^^^J'S,  engaged  in  hufbandry; 
his  diligence  nearly  doubled  the  revenues  of  the 
land,  and  procured  him  the  pleafure  of  being 
ufeful  to  his  patron.  He  made  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  efforts  to  get  into  the  army ;  but  Mr. 
Vilmore's  hatred,  ever  aiSlive  and  vigilant,  con- 
ftantly  prevented  him.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  his  fon,  and  a  (hort  time  after  his  benc- 
fa<5lor  and  fok  fupport.  Overburthened  with 
forrow,  he  removed  with  his  wife  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  diftant  province,  refolving  to  fub- 
fift  there  unknown,  by  the  work  of  his  hands. 
It  was  in  Auvergne  that  he  fixed  his  unhappy 
fate  ;  his  talents  for  hufbandry,  and  his  courage 
as  v/ell  as  hers,  procured  them  the  means  of 
life;  they  both  entered  into  the  fer\ice  of  a 
rich  farmer.  St.  Andre  cultivated  the  earth, 
whilft  Bbnche,  occupied  in  the  vi'ork  of  the 
houfc,  overcame  by  thefe  hard  employments  her 
difguii  and  delicacy.  During  fix  years  pafTcd  in 
this  nianr.er  St.  Andr'e  liad  fev;  ral  children,  to 
whom  hfc  gave  an  eJucation  fuitable  to  their  con- 
dition ;  and  accufloming  himf-;lf  to  this  labo- 
rious but  quiet  life,  he  at  length  became  pof- 

fdlar 
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felTor  of  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  which  by  cul- 
tivation vvas  fufficient  to  maintain  his  family. 
Thither  thfy  retired,  and  during  ten  years  tailed 
aij  the  fweets  of  peace  and  happinefs.  Content 
with  his  lor,  he  forgot  in  the  embraces  of  his 
wife  and  children  the  difFerence  of  this  fortune, 
from  that  to  which  he  feemed  entitled  at  his 
birth.  An  unexpe<5led  event  came  to  deflroy 
the  fruits  of  time  and  reafon ;  and  to  repiunge 
him  into  a  dreadful  abyfs  of  cares  and  misfor- 
tunes.    Mr.  V having  been  attacked  for 

almofl  a  year  by  a  flow  but  mortal  difeafe,  felt 
fome  remorfe  for  his  unnatural  condudf  towards 
his  fon.  On  the  brink  of  the  grave,  his  trou- 
bled coafcience  made  him  look  forward  with 
liorror  to  the  formidable  moment  of  an  ap- 
proaching" diflblution.  Religion,  fo  confoling 
to  tbofe  who  have  lived  well,  could  only  add  to 
the  fecret- terrors  that  haunted  him.  He  ftrove 
in  vain  to  baniili  the  cutting  remorfe  that  pur-  , 
fued  him;  he  drew  to  that  period,  when  the 
mo(t  perverfe  mortal  has  no  longer  the  pernicious 
faculty  of  deceiving  himfelf.  Truth,  fo  dread- 
fuJ  to  the  guilty,  came  to  dazzle  and  to  con- 
found himr;  and  determined  him  at  lad  to  get 
information  of  the  firuat'oii  in  which  his  ion 
was.  He  fpuke  to  his  fleward,  who  being  a 
man  of  probity,  and  inierelfed  for  the  haplefs 
St.  Andre,  after  many  fruitlefs  rcfearches  difco- 
vercd  his  retreat,  and  wrote  him  the  following 
letter : — '*  Mr.  Vihnor^  is  dying,  and  wiflies  for 
"  yoa.  Plis  oppreffed  heart  is  again  awake  to 
*'  tendetncfs ;  do  not  therefore  heiitate;  fly  into 
*'  the  arms  of  a  faher,  who  daily  reproaches 
"  himf.'jf  with  all  the  misfortunes  under  which 
B  3  "  you 
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*'  you  have  fo  long  groaned.  There  is  yet 
**  time;  profit  from  thefe  moments;  his  vain 
*'  dcfires  of  pride  and  ambition  are  now  annihi- 
*'  lated.  He  wifhcs  to  fee  you,  but  has  not 
*'  courage  to  afk  it.  He  is  furrounded  by  your 
**  enemies,  who  already  devour  his  fubftance 
**  and  yours.  I  advertife  you  of  their  fecret 
*'  difpofitions.  Appear;  conduct  to  his  feet 
•*  your  unfortunate  family  ;  and  you  will  re- 
*'  cover  all  your  rights.  But  make  kafte  ;  all 
'*  depends  on  vour  activity  and  diligence." — St. 
Andre  hefitated  not ;  the  intereft  of  his  children 
outweighed  every  other  refle<Slion.  He  fold  at 
an  under  price  his  little  inclofure,  and  fet  out 
with  his  family.  On  quitting  this  loved  place 
a  confufed  emotion  made  him  fhed  tears  ;  he  re- 
gretted his  humble  cottage,  and  could  not  tear 
himfelf  away  without  feeling  grief  and  trouble 
inexprefTible.  To  expedite  their  arrival  he  was 
compelled  to  buy  a  carriage  and  travel  poft  ;  and 
the  expences  of  this  journey  nearly  confumed 
the  fruits  of  fixteen  years  hard  labour.  At 
length  he  defcried  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  pre- 
fently  after  the  fplendid  habitation  of  his  fa- 
ther.— At  this  fight  Blmzche  threw  herfelf  into 
his  arms. — Here  then,  faid  fhe,  would  have 
been  your  abode  without  me;  and  yet  you  can 
regret  that  we  have  now  left.  St.  Jndr}  wept 
and  embraced  her  :  and  this  inftant,  which 
brought  before  her  eyes  the  full  value  of  thofe 
facrifices,  with  which  he  had  never  reproached 
her;  this  moment,  fo  afFcdting  and  fo  flattering, 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  fweeteft  of  her  life. 

But  alas  !  what  grievous  news  awaited  them  ! 
the  friendly  fteward  ran  to  him,  and  informed 

them. 
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them,  that  he  had  in  the  night  informed  his 
mafter  of  their  approach,  but  that  thefe  tidings 
did  not  at  the  time  determine  him  :  that  he  had 
pafTed  a  moft  dreadful  night;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing feeling  himfelf  near  his  end,  he  dehred  a 
confefTor  to  be  called  ;  and  after  two  long  con- 
ferences he  refolved  to  make  a  new  will.  Thus 
far  all  was  favourable  for  you,  continued  the 
fteward ;  the  worthy  prieft  fpoke  with  fo  much 
energy  of  his  proceedings  againftyou,  that,  pe- 
netrated with  awe  and  remorfe,  he  did  not  hefi- 
tate  about  fending  for  his  notary;  but  at  that 
minute  your  courier  arrived  with  intelligence, 
that  you  would  be  here  in  two  hours.  Mr. 
V at  that  moment  experienced  an  emo- 
tion, which  produced  the  moft  fatal  efFe<5ts  :  he 
inftantly  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  a  circumftance 
rendered  ftill  more  terrible  to  him,  as  he  re- 
tains his  fenfes  and  recollection  perfe<51:.  In 
fine,  he  knows  you  are  here,  and  manifefts  the 
greateft  defire  to  fee  you.  The  phyficians  fay, 
that  your  prefence  may  occafion  another  change, 
and  reftore  to  him  the  faculty  he  is  deprived  o(". 
Come,  Sir,  let  us  lofe  no  more  time. — At  thefe 
words  St.  Jnclr}^  followed  by  his  family,  ^^cnt 
into  his  father's  apartment  j  who  on  feeing  him 
raifed  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ftretched  out  his 
arms  to  him.  St.  Jtidrl  ran,  and  threw  him- 
felf on  his  knees  by  the  bed-fide;  Mr.  f^ilmore 
regarded  him  with  the  moft  pathetic  cxpreflion 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  name  of  St.  Andre  burlt 
from  his  lips.  On  this  the  confeffor  ran  to 
him,  and  faid,  make  one  effort  n\ore,  your 
lawyer  is  here  ;  one  word,  a  fingle  word  w.ll 
confirm  the  fortunes  of  a  wretch,  which  your 
B  4  fikncc 
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filcnce  and  death  will  doom  for  ever  to  the  moft 
frightful  poverty.  Implore  the  Almighty  for 
grace,  in  thefe  laft  morrcnts  allotted  you,  to 
make  reparation  for  the  fufFerings  of  innoctnce. 
At  theie  tremendous  words,  Mr.  Vihnore  lifted 
his  clafped  hands  to  heaven,  opent^d  his  mouth, 
attempted  to  fpeak,  but  could  only  articulate  a 
f^w  interrupted  and  confufed  founds.  Grief, 
terror  and  remorfe  were  painted  en  his  coun- 
tenance. His  arms  ftiffened,  and  the  palenefs 
of  death  pverfpread  his  features.  The  prieft  ap- 
proached, and  offered  him  the  crucifix  j  but 
this  miferable  dying  finner,  raving  with  agony 
and  defpair,  calt  a  dreadful  look  on  his  fon, 
and  beholding  with  a  wild  and  furious  air  the 
proffered  crucifix',  puflied  it  from  him  with  hor- 
ror:  the  moll  fhocking  convulfions  at  this  in- 
ffant  ended  his  life.  The  bare  recital  of  fo  ter- 
rible and  infuppo'rtable  a  death  makes  one  trem- 
ble, and  is  a  leffon  for  ever  ufeful  and  ftriking 
for  fathers  (if  there  remain  any  fuch)  vv'ho  are 
capable  of  hating  and  of  abandoning  their  off- 
fpring.  He  died  without  making  any  provifion 
tor  St.  Andre ;  there  was  no  will  but  fuch  a  one 
as  hatred  had  dictated.  Thus  his  irrefolution 
and  late  remorfe  ferved  only  to  make  his  end 
more  agonifing  and  dreadful,  without  altering 
the  condition  of  his  unhappy  fon  ;  who  was 
jiow  in:  nitely  more  to  be  pitied  than  ever,  and 
refle<Sled  uith  difmay  on  all  the  woes  to  which 
this  laft  rcverfe  had  reduced  him.  He  had  IHII 
feme  money  remaining.  He  retired  with  his 
family  to  a  remote  fuburb,  where  he  hired  an 
apartn:ent  to  reflet  at  leaft  during  the  night  on 
the  courfe  they  ihpuld  purfue.     The  children, 

fatigued 
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fatigued  with  their  journey,  and  ftill  too  young' 
to  feel  the  torrnents  of  dilappointment,  (con 
fell  aficep,  and  peac'eably  enjoyed  the  mofl  pro- 
found repofe.  Orie  aielaneholy  lamp  gave  light 
to  this  gloomy  retreat.  St.  Andrl^  now  dumb 
and  motionlels,  fat  with  wandering  eyes,  then 
flarted  up  and  traverfed  the  room  with  hafty 
fleps,  and  difcovcred  by  every  geflure  the  cruel 
agitations  of  his  foul.  Blanche^  till  then  over- 
powered by  grief,  looked  up,  fighed,  ran  and 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet. — Alas,  miferable  man  ! 
faid  file,  into  what  an  abyfs  have  I  plunged 
you  !  without  me,  without  this  fatal  love,  you 
would  this  day  be  happy,  and  your  life  woul4 
have  been  as  fortunate  as  it  is  now  deplorable  : 
but  if  you  ftill  love  -me,  your  courage  will  not 
abandon  you. — Let  the  voice  of  your  wife  and 
the  light  of  your  children  revive  you. — My 
children,  replied  St.  Andr'e.^  my  children  !  1 
could  fupport  thy  mifery  and  my  own,  but 
thefe  unfortunates  !  have  they  thy  reafon  or  thy 
ftiength  r   See  them  lament  and  fufFer !   No,  no  ; 

it  would  be  better At  thefe  words  he  paufed, 

and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
threw  himfelf  into  a  chair. — Oh,  heaven  !  ex- 
claimed the  affrighted  Blanche^  what  do  yoU' 
make  m.e  imao-ine  ?  What  horrid  defi<rn  ? — She 
could  fay  no  more  ;  fobs  ftopt  her  fpeech  j  and 
St.  Jndre  came  to  her  with  a  fierce  and  gloomy 
air.-  -Believe  me,  Blanche-^  dry  your  tears;  we; 
have  endured  life  long  enough  ;  our  tafk  is 
ended  J  one  moment  will  fet  us  free;  and  I 
have  coinage  to  give  you  the  example. — This 
tenibic  fpeech  re-animated  Blanche^  who  col- 
kding  all  her  fortitude,  with  a  firm  voice  ex- 
B  5  claimed^— 
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claimed — Who  I  !  fhall    I  thus   offend    heaven 
and   nature?  I  abandon   my  children?   I  fliould 
be   altogether  wicked  and  barbarous.     Aias  !   I 
am   only    unfortunate;    innocence    is    left   me; 
and  I  can  fupport  it  all. — Yes,  if  you  condemn 
me  to  the  agony  of  furviving  you,  I  fhall  have 
the  courage  to  endeavour  at  leaft  to  prolong  fo 
cruel  an  cxiftence.     I  will  live  for  thy  children, 
thofe  haplefs  children,  whom  you  would  betray 
and  abandon  to  misfortunes,  which  you  your- 
felf  have  not  the  courage  to  endure. — At  thefe 
words  fome  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  St.  Jndrei 
and  his  wife  feeing  him  foftened,  feized  that  fa- 
vourable moment  to  melt  and  draw  him  back  to 
virtue.      Si.   Andre    having  recollected    himfelf, 
Acknowledged,  detefted  and  abjured  his  ill  con- 
du(Si  ;  was  convinced,  that  religion,  honour  and 
nature  equally  required    him   to  live.     But  his 
body   funk   under   thefe   violent   agitations;   he 
was    feized  with  a   burning   fever,  which    foon 
carried  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave;  and  re- 
duced Blanche  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  grief. 
She  beheld  on  one  fide  her  dying  hufband,  and 
on  the  other  her  dear  children  famifliing  with 
cold  and   hunger.     In  this  diftrefs  fhe  invoked 
heaven   to  terminate  by  one  blov/  the   miferable 
exiftence  of  fo  many  innocents.     One  morning, 
mournfully  feated  by  his  bed,  fhe  confidered  his 
vifa^e  disfigured  bv  the  fhades  of  death,  which 
recalled  to  her  remembrance  that  period  of  her 
youth,  when,    in  a  fituation  nearly   fimilar,    (he 
felt  the  ftrft  impreflion  of  a  paflion,  llnce  fo  fa- 
tal   to   both.       This    thought   reanimating    her 
tenderncfs,    fhe    feized    one   of  his    hands,    and 
bathing   it  with   her   tears — Oh,    dear  fpoufe ! 
3  fa  id 
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faid  £he,  falling  on  her  knees,  can  you  pardon 
me  the  torments  with  which  my  lucklefs  love 
has  poifoned  all  your  days?  —  Alas!  replied  St. 
Andre^  my  laft  moments  are  doubtlcfs  terrify- 
ing, fince  I  leave  you  and  my  children  in  the 
depth  of  mifery  ;  but  if  this  difmal  and  painful 
race  was  to  be  run  over  again,  I  would  endure 
it  all  to  pofTefs  you. — Thcfe  words  were  fcarcely 
uttered,  when  the  door  flew  open  on  a  fudden, 
and  a  fight  the  moft  unexpected  rivetted  the  eyes 
and  attention  of  the  unhappy  pair.  A  young 
lady  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a 
charming  figure,  appeared,  leading  a  little  girl 
feven  years  old,  and  advanced  with  an  ait'ec- 
tionate  air  towards  the  bed,  where  (he  flopped 
and  difmifl'ed  her  attendants  ;  and  caufing  the 
door  to  be  fhut,  addreffed  herfelf  to  Blanche  in 
a  foft  voice,  and  afked  her  name.  Blanche  con- 
fufed  and  abafhed,  hefitated  and  trembled.  iS^. 
Andre  conquered  his  weaknefs  fufficiently  to 
raife  himfclf,  and  in  a  f<ivf  words  delineated 
their  wretched  fituation,  I  fee,  faid  the  lady, 
they  told  me  true  ;  God  grant  I  may  not  be  too 
late  J  and  you,  my  child,  faid  flie,  turning  to 
her  daughter  who  was  weeping,  obferve  well 
this  room,  and  the  affecting  objeci:s  it  contains^ 
and  never  fuffer  the  idea  to  be  erafcd  from  your 
memory. — Take  this  purfe,  and  depofit  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  approach  with  refpecTi: ;  we 
owe  that  to  the  unfortunate;  and  by  never  for- 
getting it,  you  will  one  day  become  worthy  the 
fac.ffcd  truft,  with  which  I  now  honour  you. 

You  furely  wifh  for  the  name  of  this  charm- 
ing and  'generous   unknown ;  and  you   will   be 
ftill  moie  intercfted,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  wa.s 
B  6  MaJauie 
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Madame  JLagaraye  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with 
that  daughter  Ihe  has  fmce  loft,  that  only  child 
who  died  at  fifteen,  and  who,  bleflcd  with  fuch 
an  education  ^nd  example,  might  juftly  be  the 
delight  of  fo  virtuous  a  mother.  But  to  return 
to  St.  Andj-e :  Mr.  Lagaraye  hearing  his  hiftory, 
was  To  fenfibly  touched  by  his  fufferings,  that 
he  offered  him  an  afylum  on  his  eftate ;  and  at 
length  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  new  efta- 
bliihmcnt,  which  he  has  now  diredted  fix  years. 
Mr.  Lagaraye  provided  for  all  his  children,  and 
crowned  all  his  favours  by  the  gift  of  a  charming 
houfe,  furroundfcd  by  an  immenfe  garden.  It  is 
in  this  delightful  retreat,  that  St.  Andre  pafles 
in  fweet  repofe  the  relics  of  a  life  heretofore  fo 
turbulent.  It  is  there  where  the  praifesof  Mon- 
■fieur  and  Madame  Lagaraye  refound  every  hour, 
and  where  their  rcfpedtable  names  are  written  on 
all  the  walls,  and  celebrated  every  inftant  by  the 
voices  ef  fentiment  and  gratitude. 


LETTER    III. 

^'he  Baron  to   the   Vijcount. 


_  T  length  T  have  this  morning  enjoyed  the 
happincfs  of  feeing  and  admiring  the  moft  re- 
fpectable  and  interefting  of  human  betjfi'g?. 
During  the  thrte  days  we  have  been  at  Laga- 
raye,  I  h;<ve  had  time  to  inform  myfclf  tho- 
roughly of  all  he  has  done.     I  defired  to  know 

hira 
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him  pcrre6lly  by  his  actions  befo|;e  I  faw  him  j 
and  beyond  all  I  wifhed,  that  my  fon  (previoufly 
to  that  moment  he  fo  anxioufly  waited  for) 
might  be  circumiiantially  acquainted  with  the 
degree  of  adxnii'ation  which  Mr.  Lagaraye  me- 
rited from  him,  in  order  that  I  might  obferve 
the  imprcflion,  which  the  firfl  interview  with 
fo  extraordinary  a  man  produced  on  Theodore. 
It  was  not  fufficicnt  for  me  that  my  fon  (hould 
behold  him  with  emotion  ;  I  would  have  hira 
unable  to  approach  him  without  tranfport;  and 
faid  to  myfelf,  "  If  Theodore  is  not  belide  him- 
"  felf  at  the  fight  of  &t.  JndrVs  benefactor,  and 
**  of  the  founder  of  all  thefe  works,  I  have  de- 
"  ceived  myfelf;  my  fyftem  of  education  is  of 
"  no  value,  and  I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of 
"  praife." 

This  morning  my  fon,  awakened  by  his  Im- 
patience, rofe  before  day;  and  all  of  us  were 
drell  and  affemblcd  by  fix  o'cloci*;  and  con- 
dudi^ed  by  St.  Andre  took  the  roa'S  to  what  is 
here  from  habit  itiil  called  the  Caftle.  It  is 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  village,  through 
an  avenue  of  ancient  elms.  Adelaide  and  Theo- 
dore^ though  naturally  fo  livcly»  walked  quietly 
by  us,  keeping  a  profound  filcnce,  inllead  of 
fkipping  and  chattering  inceiTantly,  as  is  their 
practice  when  animated  by  any  thing  interell:- 
ing  :  the  truth  is,  they  were  really  flruck.  A 
common  fentiment  is  expreft  by  lively  and  quick 
motions,  but  a  deep  imprefiion  ever-  produces 
a  kind  of  oppreffion  and  recollection,  v/hich 
renders  us  at  once  equally  ferious,  attentive,  and 
fedate.  Wt  were  all  on  foot,  and  after  a  quar- 
ter of  arv  hour's  walk  we  perceived  at  the  bot- 
tom 
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torn  of^thc  avenue  a  caftle,  whofe  elegant  and 
-noble  architedure  diTplayed  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence. Here  St.  Andre  made  us  ftop,  whilft 
he  told  us,  that  this  fplendid  edifice  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lagaroyes  father  :  Vanity  laid  the 
foundation,  and  could  not  forefee  the  ufe  it 
would  this  day  be  put  to.  As  the  apartments 
are  fpacious,  Mr.  Lagaraye  only  changed  the 
partitions  to  make  it  fuitable  to  his  defign.  It 
is  there  he  lives,  and  there  is  the  hofpital  for 
men.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  right,  and  you 
will  fee  a  large  new  building  quite  unadorned; 
that  is  the  hofpital  which  Mr.  Lagaraye  has 
built  for  women.  When  St.  Andr}  ceafed  fpeak- 
ing,  we  quickened  our  pace,  and  foon  reached 
the  gates  of  the  Caflle.  It  was  feven  o'clock ; 
a  porter  dreft  in  grey  afked  our  names,  and  ad- 
mitted us.  We  crofled  two  immenfe  courts, 
and  on  entering  the  houfe  were  told,  Mr.  La- 
garaye was  in  the  chapel,  where  mafs  was  going 
to  begin  ;  and  thither  v/e  defired  to  be  con- 
ducted. St.  Jndr}  told  us,  he  fhould  not  pre- 
fent  us  till  Mr.  Lagaraye  came  out  of  the  cha- 
pel ;  we  went  in,  and  feated  ourfelves  on  an 
empty  bench  near  the  door.  You  will  eafily 
imagine  how  eagerly  I  caft  my  eyes  around  to 
difcover  Mr.  Lagaraye ;  St.  Andre  whifpered 
me,  No  feat  or  diftinilion  will  point  him  out, 
but  he  is  in  fight,  feek  and  guefs.  At  this  mo- 
ment my  fon  ftruck  my  view,  and  I  muft  own 
he  alone  fixed  my  attention.  He  was  on 
tiptoe,  his  neck  ftretched  out,  his  mouth  half 
open,  his  breath  appeared  oppreflcd,  and  in  this 
attitude  his  looks,  blufhes,  and  every  action 
was   expreffive  of  the  moft  lively  emotion  and 

curiofity. 
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curiofity.  There  were,  exclufive  of  ourfelves, 
near  fifty  people,  part  convalefcents,  and  the 
remainder  fervants,  and  workmen  ;  but  all  dreft 
in  one  uniform  of  coarfe  grey  cloth.  Thus  it 
was  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  Mr.  Lagaraye 
wearing  the  fame  drefs  with  the  others,  and 
feated  accidentally.  On  a  fudden  my  fon,  quite 
tranfported,  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  crying  out 
— Sec,  there  he  is,  that  furely  muft  be  him — and 
pointing  to  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ftriking  figure, 
and  whofe  long  white  hair,  though  he  was  not 
very  old,  fpread  over  his  fhoulders,  gave  to  his 
whole  countenance  a  mod  venerable  air,  which 
commanded  refpect.  The  fervour  of  his  de- 
votion dirtinguifhed  him,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  him. — Yes,  it  is  he,  (ays  Theo- 
dore \  fee,  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  him.  —  Indeed 
my  fon  was  not  miftaken  ;  and  doubtlefs  thefe 
were  the  features,  by  which  he  moil:  deferved  to 
be  known.  Mafs  being  ended,  every  body  rofe, 
and  made  way  for  Mr.  Lagaraye^  who  went  out 
followed  by  the  crowd  blefling  him  as  he  pafTed. 
iS/.  Andr}  then  went  up  to  him,  and  announced 
in  a  low  voice  the  intent  of  our  journey  ;  which 
done  he  prefented  us,  and  Mr.  Lagaraye  re- 
ceived us  with  a  politencfs  full  of  eafe  and 
fweetnefs. — He  embraced  Da'inville  and  I,  and 
was  going  to  do  my  fon  the  like  honour  ;  but 
Theodore^  forced  by  an  impulfe  (which  filled  me 
with  delight,)  put  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and 
kifl'ed  his  hand,  which  he  wet  with  the  fweeteft 
tears  he  will  perhaps  ever  flied.  Mr.  Lagaraye^ 
furprized  and  moved,  lifted  him  up,  and  took 
him  in  his  arms,  afked  the  motive  of  an  acflion, 
which   his  modefty  and  fimplicity  prevented  his 

compre- 
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comprehending.  Madame  Abnane  took  upon 
herfelf  the  tafk  of  explaining  it  :  Mr.  Lagaraye 
liftened  with   a   mild   and   ferene  air,   embraced 

my  fon,  and  faid *'  I   do  not  deferve  to  be 

admired  ;  I  am  fatisfied  ;  the  manner  of  life  I 
have  adopted  conftitutes  my  felicity  ;  and  you 
fee  in  me  only  a  happy  man." — Then,  turning 
to  u^,  propofed  our  feeing  his  houfe ;  and  offer- 
ing hnnfelf  for  our  guide,  conducted  us  firft  to 
the  Infirmary,  an  immenfe  room  containing 
fixty-tvvo  beds,  difpofed  in  a  ftile  of  neatnefs 
and  even  elegance  that  furpafles  all  conception. 
But  what  appeared  to  us  the  moft  pathetic,  was 
to  fee  Mr.  Lagaraye  fpeak  in  the  moii  affectionate 
and  confolatory  terms  to  all  the  invalids,  and  to 
hear  them  blefs  and  thank  him  with  the  moft 
lively  expreiJions  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude. 
At  the  found  of  his  voice  we  beheld  all  the 
curtains  half  undraw,  and  every  head  throughout 
the  hall  raifed  and  bent  forward  to  enjoy  the 
happinefs  of  feeing  him.  He  appeared  like  a 
divinity,  who  deigns  to  difpenfe  his  bleilings  in 
perfon  in  the  temple  where  he  is  adored.  This 
hall  is  lighted  by  four  windows  of  Bohemian 
glafsj  and  has  two  large  doors  and  two  chim- 
nies.  Teftifying  my  admiration  of  its  gran- 
deur and  regulari  y  ro  Mr.  JL.cgaraye^  he  replied,— 
It  is  not  my  building  :  I  made  ufe  of  it  as  I 
found  it. — I  exprcffed  my  furpi  ife  at  what  could 
have  been  its  foruier  ufe.  He  fnr.ply  anfwered, — > 
it  was  a  theatre ;  but  being  the  moft  fpacious, 
dry  and  hcaltiiy  place,  1  p.'-eferrcd  it  for  my 
invalids. — Thofe  words,  my  dear  Vifcount,  /'/ 
zvai  a  theatre^  what  a  crowd  of  reileftions  did 
they  not  infpire !  a   theatre  converted  into  an 

hofpital  ? 
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hofpiral  !  what  an  aftoniihing  change  !  This 
man,  who  was  talking  to  me,  clad  in  coarfe 
raiment,  and  fu;  rounded  by  tlicfe  direful  and 
loathfome  objo6ts,  1  figured  to  myfclf  as  the 
perfon,  who  formerly  in  thi'^  sery  hall  had  en- 
gaged in  the  fweetelt  and  moft  ele^^ant  plea- 
fures,  and  in  the  midfl;  of  a  brilliant  and  nu- 
merous focietv.  I  faid  to  myfelf,  it  could  have 
been  only  the  enthufiaim  of  an  heated  imagi- 
nation, or  the  bound k-fs  ambition  of  raifing  a 
name,  that  could  have  induced  hitn  to  make 
fuch  facrilices  ;  but  yet  fimplicity  of  m.aiiners, 
and  an  air  of  calmncfs,  motlefty  and  peace  an- 
nounce neith'T  fanaticifm  nor  pride.  Mr.  Z<3- 
garaye  appears  happy,  and  a  munificent  philo- 
fopher.  Is  it  poiiible,  that  thefe  mild  virtues 
could  produce  alone  fuch  extenfive  defigns,  and 
fo  fingular  a  eonduft?  Thefe  ideas  occupied  me 
deeply,  and  I  anxioufly  wifhed,  jf  it  was  pol- 
fible,  by  a  particular  converfation  to  inveftigate 
his  fyftem,  and  his  moft  fccret  fentiments.  In 
the  mean  time  we  left  the  infirmary,  and  were 
condudted  by  Mr.  Lagaraye  to  the  apothecary's 
apartment,  whom  he  prefcnted  to  us  as  a  mart 
of  diftinguifhed  merit  and  education.  Here  is 
a  complcat  furgery,  difpofed  with  that  order 
and  elegance,  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  this 
manfion.  P'rom  thence  we  proceeded  to  the 
oppofite  extremity  of  the  houfe,  into  a  very 
large  room,  heretofore  a  faloon,  vvhofe  beauti- 
ful carving,  gilding,  and  wainfcot,  painted 
white,  yet  remams ;  but  it  is  now  furnifhed 
with  {mA\  tables  and  forms  fet  in  rgws,  round 
a  kind  of  pulpit,  fomewhat  raifed,  and  placed 
in  the  centre  o^  the  room.— -This,  faid  Mr.  La- 
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garaye,  is  m}'  fchool ;  here  all  the  lads  of  the 
village,  from  ten  o'clock  till  noon,  and  again 
from  three  to  four  in  the  evening,  are  taught  to 
read  and  write  j  and  at  feven  every  night  I  read 
a  leflbn  of  morality,  which  I  compofed  and  had 
printed  exprefly  for  thefe  children.  This  work 
is  in  two  parts ;  the  firft  for  infancy,  and  the 
fecond  for  youth.  Madame  Lagaraye  has  formed 
an  eftablifhment  exacftly  ftmilar  for  the  girls. 
After  this  interefting  explanation,  Mr.  Lagaraye 
propofed  our  feeing  his  apartment,  which  con- 
lifted  only  of  a  fmall  bed-chamber,  a  charming 
cabinet,  a  library,  and  laboratory. — You  have 
feen,  fays  he,  what  are  my  occupations  \  read- 
ing, chymiftry,  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  bo- 
tany, are  my  amufements;  and  I  proteft  to  you, 
that  during  twelve  years  I  have  not  experienced 
a  fingle  moment  of  wearinefs.  St.  Andrl  whif- 
pered  me — Could  you  have  had  any  idea  of  what 
you  have  feen  ? — No,  furcly,  replied  I ;  to  be 
known,  he  muft  be  both  feen  and  heard.  He 
fpeaks  of  all  he  has  done  with  aplainnefs,  which 
takes  away  all  furprife;  and  one  is  even  tempted 
to  believe,  whilft  he  is  fpeaking,  that  it  would 
be  eafy  and  pleafant  to  imitate  him.  He  fecms 
purely  only  a  philofopher ;  neverthelefs  I  own 
to  you,  I  cannot  reconcile  fuch  unprecedented 
facrifices  with  a  cool  brain,  and  an  imagina- 
tion fo  little  inflamed. — I  had  forefeen  your  afto- 
nifhment,  returned  St.  Andre.,  and  was  willing 
to  leave  you  the  pleafure  of  hearing  from  his 
own  mouth,  by  what  chain  of  ideas  he  was 
conducted  to  that  point  of  perfeftion,  at  which 
it  is  impoiTible  for  any  one  to  arrive  without  a 
piety  equally  fublime.     When  yoji  are  mafter  of 
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that  interefting  part  of  his  hiftory,  I  doubt  not 
but  your  furprife  will  end  in  the  higheft  ad- 
miration. As  he  finiflied  thefe  words,  Mr.  La- 
garaye  advanced  tov/ards  us,  faying,  the  clock 
ftrik.es ;  nine  is  our  brealcfaft  hour  ;  will  you  be 
of  the  party  ?  At  this  inftant  a  female,  drefled 
in  the  Lagaraye  uniform,  entered  the  room  and 
faluted  us;  Mr.  Lagaraye  embraced  her  ;  I  need 
not  tell  you  this  was  Madame  Lagaraye.  He 
prefented  her,  and  fhe  received  us  with  that  eafe 
and  politenefs  which  characterizes  both;  and 
already  prejudiced  by  Bla7uke  in  our  favour,  ho- 
noured Madame  Ahnane  and  Madame  D'O/ialis 
with  expreflions  of  particuhr  friendfhip.  She 
is  ftill  a  regular  and  ftriking  beauty,  and  pre- 
ferves,  notwithftanding  her  age,  which  is  forty, 
a  moft  extraordinary  bloom  ;  her  countenance 
is  equally  mild  and  chearful ;  and  her  perfon  is 
fo  noble  and  diftinguifhed,  that  her  drefs  ap- 
pears only  a  difguife  :  fhe  is  lively,  free,  com- 
municative, talks  well,  and  with  an  ear- 
neftnefs  which  attra(3s  attention,  and  gives  to 
her  expreflions  a  particular  air,  that  in  any 
other  perfon  would  feem  the  height  of  affedla- 
tion,  but  in  her  is  pure  nature;  and  makes  her 
converfation  cquaily  animated,  agreeable,  and 
interefting.  She  admires  and  loves  her  hufband 
to  a  degree  bordering  on  enthufiafm,  and  liftens 
to  all  the  encomiums  beftowed  on  him  with  ea- 
gernefs  and  tranfport.  In  half  an  hour  I  de- 
fined all  this,  and  readily  conceived,  that  loving 
Mr.  Lagaraye  fo  entirely,  a  lively  imagination 
would  eafily  lead  her  to  comply  with  every  thing 
he  propofes ;  but  he  was  ftill  an  enigma;  and 
every  nioment  increafed  my  curiofity.     We  were 
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informed  breakfaft  was  ready.  Mr.  Lagaraye'% 
apartment  is  on  the  ground  floor;  and  he  led 
us  through  his  clofet  into  a  little  grove,  where 
we  found  a  table  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the 
produce  of  the  dairy.  The  whole  fociety  met 
at  ch-"  fame  time,  connfting  of  the  two  furgeons, 
the  curate  of  Laoaraye,  BLinche,  and  the  chy- 
mii},  whom  we  had  already  fcen. — Behold,  faid 
Mr,  Lagaraye,  the  companions  of  our  retire- 
ment. Their  fenfe,  knowledge,  and  better  than 
all  their  friendship,  hav£  for  ten  years  been  its 
.chief  charm.  During  the  repaft  the  converfa- 
tion  becam.e  general,  and  was  both  agreeable 
and  lively.  Breakfalt  ended  by  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  which  was  all  dedicated  to  the  yife  of 
the  kitchen,  excepting  a  great  walk  of  chefnut 
trees.  Madame  Lagaraye  refumed  the  difcourfe, 
and  pointed  out  the  beadty  of  the  trees  and 
fruits. — All  you  fee,  faid  (he,  all  thefe  ufeful 
.produdlions  are  Mr.  Lagaraye^  work.  Thofe 
orchards  of  varii^us  fruits  were  formerly  groves 
of  myrtle  and  rofes  \  thofe  efpaliers  were  co- 
vered with  jafmine  and  honey-fuckles  ;  that  vaft 
field  of  herbs  was  formed  into  parterres  ena- 
melled with  a  thoufand  flowers  ;  here  we  were 
loft  in  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth;  there  lofty 
horn-beam  hedges  were  reaching  to  the  clouds  j 
nature,  every  where  ufelefs  and  conftrained,  pre- 
fented  only  the  works  of  art.  A  wife  and  good 
hand  dellroyed  all  thefe  monuments  of  luxury, 
fit  only  for  the  effeminacy  of  floth.  The  en- 
chanted gardens  of  Armida  difappeared  ;  and  in 
their  place  arofe  peace,  order,  plenty  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  an  abode  worthy  of  the  mafter  who  in- 
habits it,     Whilft  Madame  Lagaraye  was  fpcak- 
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inc,  I  admired  the  fire  in  her  eves,  the  varied 
and  exprefiive  turns  of  her  countenance.  \  ou 
muft  allow,  that  women  of  real  fenfibility  ex- 
ceed us  by  a  delicacy,  of  which  we  arc  not  fuf- 
ccptible  ;  they  have  a  certain  ingenuity  in  ex- 
tra6ling  enjoyment  from  numbcrlefs  little  in- 
cidents, which  efcape  or  malce  no  inipreffion  on 
our  minds.  The  pliability  of  their  organs  make 
them  experience  paffionate  emotions,  which  we 
can  fcarcely  c~imprehend.  They  have  a  man- 
ner of  loving  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  and  flie, 
who  on  her  lover's  departure,  propofcd  to  him  to 
look  every  night  at  the  moon  at  a  particular 
h'  ur,  enjoyeaturely  by  this  engagement  a  molt 
delicious  fentiment  ;  and  I  am  pcrfuaded  that 
hour  alone  compenfated  for  all  the  trouble  of 
the  day.  Talifmans,  cyphers,  and  hair  brace- 
lets, all  thcfe  delicate  inventions  are  theirs  ; 
vvhilft  we,  who  are  capable  of  facrificing  our 
cxiftence,  and  too  often  our  glory  for  their 
i'akes,  fet  little  value  on  what  gives  them  fuch 
delight.  Our  paflions  are  perhaps  ftronger  and 
more  fervent :  but  their  fenfibility  Jjcing  moved 
and  attracted  more  eafily,  and  being  more  con- 
tinual and  uniform,  muft  certainly  procure  them 
enjoyments  unknown  to  man,  and  happincfs 
preferable  to  any  we  can  tafte.  I  (hall  not  apo- 
logife  to  you,  my  dear  Vifcount,  for  this  di- 
greflion ;  your  love  for  woman  will  infure  its 
pardon.  But  let  us  return  to  Logaraye.  St, 
Andrl^  as  he  walked  by  Mr.  Lagaraye^  made 
him  partly  acquainted  with  m.y  aftoniihment, 
and  the  difficulty  I  found  in  fixing  my  opinion 
of  him.  Mr.  Lagarays  turning  to  me,  faid — If 
you  can  fpare  me  a  few  moments,  I  can  perhaps 
3  fatisfy 
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fatisfy  your  curlofity.  Madame  Lagaraye  join- 
ing in  our  converfation,  intreated  him  to  give 
us  not  only  a  circumftantial  account  of  his  life, 
but  of  his  fentiments  alfo.  He  confented,  and 
feated  himfelf  on  a  green  banic,  Ihaded  by  trees, 
between  Madame  Almane  and  me ;  the  reft  of 
the  company  furrounded  us,  and  my  children 
took  care  to  place  themfelves  fo  as  to  fee  his 
face.  We  were  all  filent,  whilft  Mr.  Lag&ray&^ 
whofe  every  word  is  engraved  on  my  memory, 
addreffed  us  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  I  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  my  life  in  tu- 
mult and  diflipation.  Mafter  of  my  liberty  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  of  a  confiderable  for- 
tune, neglefted  in  my  education,  ignorant  how 
to  employ  or  to  conduct  myfelf,  I"  fought  for 
happinefs  where  it  never  can  be  found,  that  is, 
in  vain  and  frivolous  amufements.  My  heart 
was  cold,  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  more  properly, 
my  natural  fenfibility  was  ftifled  by  the  life  I 
led ;  yet  my  brain  inflamed  me,  and  led  me 
more  aftray.  I  wifhed  to  be  happy  j  but  having 
no  idea  of  thofe  pure  and  tranquil  joys,  which 
alone  are  permanent,  I  dcfpifed  and  left  the  ad- 
vantages I  poflefled,  to  fearch  after  imaginary 
delights.  At  length  my  eyes  began  to  be  open  : 
being  weary,  difgufted  with  every  thing,  having 
enjoyed  nothing,  I  felt  fatiety  without  having 
experienced  thofe  tumultuous  pleafures  which 
commonly  precede  it :  I  reaped  from  all  thefe 
illufions  only  an  importunate  remembrance  of 
them,  attended  by  a  cruel  uncertainty.  I  fearched 
to  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  and  queftioning  it, 
I  found  it  feeling;  and  at  length  difcovered, 
that   to   tafte   of   happinefs   it   was    that   alone 
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which  I  muft  confult.  A  new  world  fecmed 
opened  to  my  view.  Until  then  difcontented 
and  felfifh,  I  quickly  flew  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  To  love,  and  to  live  alone  for  the 
falce  of  thofe  objects  which  were  become  dear  to 
me,  fuch  was  the  new  plan  of  felicity  which 
I  had  planned.  I  was  a  father;  I  rcfigned  my 
heart  up  to  the  fweeteft  and  moft  natural  af- 
fedions.  I  doated  on  my  daughter;  till  then  I 
knew  not  happinefs.  But  this  happinefs  brought 
with  it  fears  and  agitations,  of  which  till  that 
moment  I  had  had  no  idea.  At  that  time,  when 
my  daughter  by  her  virtues  and  her  tendernefs 
filled  my  foul  with  the  moft  delightful  fenfa- 
tions,  a  horrid  thought  would  poifon  all  my 
joy;  the  bare  poiTibility  that  fo  pure  a  delight 
might  be  ravifhed  from  me ;  that  accident  or 
ficknefs  could  in  one  moment-  deftroy  all  my 
prefent  and  future  happinefs.  This  cruel  re- 
fleflion  harrowed  up  my  foul,  even  in  the  in- 
ftantin  which  I  felt  myfelf  moft  blefted." — Here 
Mr.  Lagaraye  paufed,  remarking  without  doubt 
Madame  Almane^  who,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Ade-- 
laide,  could  not  reftiain  her  tears.— After  a  mo- 
ment's filence  he  proceeded.  "  Yet  my  ideas  ex- 
panding by  degrees,  I  felt  all  the  fweets  of  be- 
nevolence by  difpenfing  happinefs  around.  At 
firft  all  was  pleafing ;  but  foon  the  impofiibility 
of  relieving  to  the  extent  of  my  wifhes,  caufed 
me  to  make  bitter  refleflions  on  luxury  and  va- 
nity, which  robs  wailing  mifery  of  fuccour,  and 
compels  us  to  let  it  implore  in  vain.  Thus  was 
I  fituated,  when  an  event  the  moft  horrid  and 
unforefeen,  by  taking  from  me  my  chief  hap- 
pinefs, haftened  to  accomplifh  a  total  change  in 
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my  mind.  My  daughter,  fo  worthy  of  our  ten- 
dercft  afFe^lion,  on  account  of  her  virtues,  ac- 
complilhments  and  beauty,  that  dear  child,  the 
amiable  object  of  all  our  cares  and  hopes,  in  the 
midft  of  a  grand  entertainment  made  for  her, 
fuddenly  fell  as  if  thunderflruck,  and  expired  in 
our  arms.  .  .  .  Imagine,  if  it  is  poflible,  the 
grief,  confternation  and  terror  fpread  through  the 
hall  by  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  !  .  .  .  VVhilft 
we  furrounded  the  innocent  vi»5tim,  the  fongs 
and  fhouts  of  joy  of  the  croud,  celebrating  at  a 
diftance  the  feftival,  refounded  in  our  ears.  .  .  . 
Horrid  contraft,  which  by  making  this  event  ap- 
pear more  extraordinary,  rendered  it  ftiJI  more 
terrible  ! 

Relieved  from  the  ftupidity  a  violent  defpair 
at  firlt  occafions,  I  abandoned  myfelf  to  new 
reflections.  What  I  faid  I,  are  thefe  the  pre- 
cious fruits  of  that  ferifibility  I  held  fo  dear  ? 
One  moment  may  annihilate  all  the  blifs  it 
gives  !  .  .  .  Yet  without  it  this  life  is  only  a  tire- 
fome  and  cold  vegetation  ;  there  is  no  real  good 
but  what  flows  from  the  heart :  but  to  attach 
cnefelf  paflionatcly,  to  place  all  one's  happinefs 
on  a  fingle  objedf,  is  to  expofe  onefelf  to  griefs 
and  troubles,  which  carry  horror  in  the  very 
thought ;  love  and  good  v/orks  are  necefTarv  to 
our  exiftence ;  but  why  confine  all  our  affec- 
tions to  one  or  two  weak  and  frail  creatures  ? 
Univerfal  beneficence  !  that  is  the  virtuous  fenti- 
ment  which  infpires  the  fage  ;  who  by  ftrength- 
ening  and  preferving  in  his  heart  this  fublime 
paffion,  prepares  confolation,  which  will  enable 
him  to  fupport  the  forrows  his  particular  af- 
fections  may  caufe  him.     It    is   true,    he   will 
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weep  for  the  lofs  of  his  friends ;  but  he  will  not 
defpair,  nor  think  himfelf  left  deftitute  on  earth, 
whilft  there  remain  misfortunes  which  he  can  re- 
lieve. Shall  life  be  a  burthen  to  me  whilft  I 
can  extend  protection  to  the  helplefs  orphan, 
raife  the  courage  of  virtue  finking  under  op- 
preflion,  extricate  from  defpair  wretches  deli- 
vered up  to  mifery,  vice,  and  death  ;  and 
change  fuch  horrid  deftinies  for  pure  and  ferene 
days ;  and  having  it  in  my  power  to  run  an 
ufeful,  nay  glorious  career,  (hall  my  heart 
blafted  by  vain  regrets  confume  in  melancholy 
and  defpondence  the  refidue  of  a  weak  and 
blameable  fenfibility  ?  Oh  my  daughter !  you 
are  no  more  !  never  again  (hall  I  hear  from  your 
dear  mouth  the  fweet  name  of  father !  nor  my 
eyes  be  blefTed  with  your  fight !  I  (liall  no  more 
prefs  you  with  tranfport  to  my  breaft,  that 
breaft  agonifing  which  received  your  laft  figh  j 
you  are  torn  from  me  for  ever  I  but  my  heart  is 
left  me  J  by  confulting  that  I  can  ftill  be  hap- 
py ;  I  (hall  hear  the  wretched  blefs  me,  as  I 
wipe  away  their  tears  and  dry  up  their  fource  ; 
and  I  (hall  feel  fatisfaction  and  delight  in  the 
gratitude  and  joy  I  occafion.  Thefe  falutary 
reflexions  reanimated  and  eafcd  my  fpirits  j  my 
foul  realTumed  its  former  vigour,  and  rofe  by 
degrees  to  enthufiafm.  With  a  lively  fancy 
united  to  reafon,  I  at  length  formed  the  projeA 
of  devoting  myfelf  entirely  to  thofe  facred  du- 
ties, to  which  my  life  has  ever  fmce  been  dedi- 
cated. To  execute  the  plan  I  meditated,  it 
would  not  be  fufficicnt  to  renounce  the  world, 
its  luxuries  and  vanities  :  felf  muft  alfo  be  en- 
tirely forgotten  and  negleded,  and  the  whole 
VoL.,li.  C  cf 
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of  a  large  fortune,  together  with  my  time,  at- 
tention, and  ftudy,  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
others.  I  wifhed  to  be  legiflator  of  a  commu- 
nity made  happy  through  my  benevolence. 
Vain  of  fo  new  a  projed,  I  was  not  infenfible 
to  the  glory  it  would  beftow ;  I  thought  of 
making  great  facrifices,  and  perhaps  a  little 
pride  mingling  with  enthufiafm  helped  to  con- 
firm my  refolution.  AfTured  of  the  heart  of 
Madame  Lagaraye^  and  knowing  her  love  for 
virtue  and  for  all  its  diftates,  I  communicated 
my  ideas  to  her,  in  which  the  ftrength  and  fen- 
fibility  of  her  foul  made  her  acquiefce  with 
tranfport.  We  fet  out  for  Montpellier,  after 
having  written  to  our  relations  and  friends  our 
iixed  refolves.  You  know  the  reft,  and  I  have 
nothing  further  to  acquaint  you  with,  but  the 
real  ftate  of  my  heart  at  prefcnt.  In  fpecula- 
tion  my  projects  appeared  to  require  vigorous 
and  even  painful  exertions,  and  doubtlefs  that 
pride  I  mentioned  was  necefl'ary  to  enable  me  to 
bear  the  idea.  I  am  not  afhamed  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  expected  more  glory  than  happi- 
iiefs  :  but  there  is  in  good  works  an  inex- 
hauftlble  fpring  of  pure  felicity,  which  imagi- 
nation alone  can  never  reach,  and  v.'hich  I  have 
experienced.  Deeply  occupied  in  the  neceffary 
cares  of  agriculture,  of  my  manufafluries,  my  in- 
habitants, and  my  patients,  thefe  objects  alone 
filled  my  mind  and  engaged  my  affe<Slions,  made 
me  forget  the  world,  and  the  frivolous  ambition 
of  being  admired.  I  turned  my  thoughts  to 
that  fupreme  judge,  who  can  alone  fet  a  juft 
value  on  man's  works ;  and  prefumed  to  believe, 
that  fomeof  mine  Vvcre  an  homage  not  unworthy 
5  even 
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even  of  him  : — This  thought  exalting  (as  I  mav 
fay)  my  mind  above  the  world,  rendered  me  in- 
fenfible  to  the  deceitful  allurements  of  reftlefs 
vanity.  I  proved,  that  it  was  from  religion 
alone  I  could  derive  courage  joyfully  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  enterprize  I  had  formed.  But  how 
Ihall  I  defcribe  to  you  the  happinefs,  almoft 
without  allay,  I  have  experienced  for  ten  years 
paft,  fmce  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
delmeate  it?  Judge,  if  it  be  poffible,  from  the 
retrofpe6t  of  all  I  have  done  ;  I  will  begin  by 
the  manufafturies.  As  there  is  no  trade  which 
may  not  be  acquired  in  three  years,  I  have  al- 
ready feen  my  manufacturers  thrice  renewed ; 
there  are  in  all  one  hundred  workmen  employed  ; 
by  trebling  this  number  you  will  have  three  hun- 
dred ;  their  labours  are  either  confumed  in  the 
hofpitals,  or  fold,  and  the  proht  added  to  my 
income.  In  improving  my  lands,  v/hich  ftep 
has  anfwered  amazingly,  and  in  building,  I 
have  engaged  near  two  hundred  and  eighty 
more ;  add  to  thefe  fixty  ftrangers,  who  have 
been  received  and  fettled  at  Lagaraye  during 
eleven  years.  The  ftewards,  nurfes,  and  fer- 
vants  to  the  hofpitals  amount  to  feventy  perfons 
more  :  I  keep  an  exacft  account  of  all  the  fick 
cured  to  thi^  day;  there  are  nearly  nine  thou- 
fand,  including  thofe  from  an  hofpital  of  inocu- 
lation, not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  I  eredted 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  hence.  Thefe 
numbers  united  comprehend  a  total  of  nine 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten.  My  firft  efta- 
blifhments  were  certainly  very  expenfive,  but 
the  fale  of  all  our  furniture,  plate,  jewels, 
trinkets,  wardrobes,  &:c.  brought  the  neceffary 
C  2  fum. 
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fum,  and  in  ten  years  my  revenues  are  increafed 
more  than  a  third.  Although  I  have  attained 
my  fifty-feventh  year,  I  may  expe6l  to  live  ftill 
ten  years;  and  then  you  muft  nearly  double  the 
calculation  juft  now  made,  which  is  far  from 
being  exaggerated.  Should  I  reach  feventy- 
{even  years,  it  will  be  trebled  :  how  dear  and 
precious  does  this  idea  make  life  to  me  !  Thus 
having  multiplied  the  bands  which  tie  me  to 
this  world,  I  do  not  look,  forward  without  con- 
cern to  the  awful  moment  when,  by  my  death, 
fo  many  will  lofe  their  fole  fupport. 

I  owe  my  fucceflbrs  the  fortune!  inherited,  and 
can  only  difpofe  of  the  increafe,  a  fum  too  incon- 
fiderable  to  maintain  thefe  eftablifhments.  More- 
over leaving  hofpitals  to  the  care  of  interefted 
perfons,  is  frequently  doing  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  truftees,  than  for  the  poor.  I  only 
order  by  will,  that  the  fick  in  thefe  hofpitals,  on 
the  day  of  my  death,  fhall  remain  till  they  are 
cured,  and  a  certain  fum  of  money  to  be  given 
them  at  their  difmillion  ;  and  alfo  that  the  work- 
men fhall  be  fuffered  to  finifh  their  apprentice- 
fhip,  I  provide  for  fome  who  have  ferved  me 
faithfully,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Providence.  I 
have  nothing  left  to  entertain  you  with,  but  a 
fummary  account  of  the  inhabitants.  In  leturn 
for  procuring  them  eafe  and  happinefs,  I  require 
them  to  be  induftrious,  orderly,  and  peaceable. 
I  adjuft  their  difputes;  for  fome  will  always 
exift  in  large  focieties.  My  decifions  have  ever 
met  with  refpeiSI  and  obedience. — I  rebuke  with 
feverity  all  kinds  of  diforder;  and  never  fufFer 
idlenefs.  I  will  have  even  the  amufements  acSlive 
and  manly.  la  Lagaraye  there  are  wine  mer- 
5  chants 
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chants  and  inns  ;  but  not  one  alehoufc,  that  is 
to  fay,  no  houfes  open  to  the  idle  and  ijitempe- 
rate.  They  receive  and  lodge  ftrangers  _;  but 
clubs  are  flriclly  forbidden.  I^hofe  wlio  infringe 
this- law,  by  admitting  the  inhabitants  and  fellijig 
them  wine,  are  baniihed  for  ever.  On  Sundayi 
and  holidays,  the  young  are  encouraged  to  amufe 
themfelves  in  various  games,  fuch  as  cricket, 
Twinging,  &c.  Sec.  but,  it  is  my  abfolute  com- 
mand, no  money  fliail  ever  be  played  for..  Wine 
and  cyder  are  provided  at  my  expence;  and  not 
unfrequcntly,  feated  with  the  old  men,  I  am  a 
pleafed  fpedator  of  thefe  fports.  Bows  and  ar- 
rows are  one  of  the  amulements  I  have  intro- 
duced :  I  give  a  prize  yearly  to  the  moft  dexte- 
rous. In  the  village  are  two  large  fpots  appro- 
priated to  this  ufe  ;  where,  beneath  trees  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  benches  for 
the  fped^ators.  The  old  men  occupy  the  firft 
row,  and  behind  them  are  placed  the  wives, 
maids,  and  children.  I  have  pro'nibited  mufic 
and  dancing  J  and  this  feverity,  which  perhaps 
will  appear  unreafonable,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  that  perfect  purity  of  manners  I  fo  much  de- 
iired.  The  lads  live  feparate  from  the  girls  j 
they  do  not  fo  much  as  join  in  their  diveriions; 
fo  there  can  be  no  improper  familiarities.  The 
young  women  fometimes  dance  in  circles  to  the 
found  of  their  own  voices  ;  they  fmg  and  recount 
ancient  ballads,  and  are  prefent  at  the  public 
games.  Such  are  their  pleafures  :  knowing  no 
other,  they  do  not  think  it  polTible  to  find  any 
more  delightful.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  bringing  them  to  this  degree  of  innocence  and 
iimplicity.  It  was  neceflary  to  reform  the  man- 
C  3  ners 
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ners  of  the  ccmmon  peafants,  rendered  brutal  by 
idlenefs,  mifcry,  and  debauchery  :  but  I  was  in- 
fenfibly  gaining  my  end,  by  patience,  firmnefs 
exhortations,  and  reward,  when  Madame  Laga- 
raye  thought  of  a  quicker  and  a  more  expeditious 
means,  that  of  emulation,  which  is  only  a  dcfire 
to  diftinguifh  one's  felf,  a  fentiment  found  in 
every  heart,  and  which  leads  to  virtue,  and  can 
fometimes  even  fiipply  her  place.  Reafon  con- 
vinced Madame  Laguroye^  that  purity  of  manners 
would  ever  dwell  in  well-regulated  families  ;  (he 
therefore  propofed  I  fliould  give  an  annual  prize 
to  good  fathers  and  good  mothers.  It  was  a  wo- 
man who  merited  thefirft  prize,  ^nd  a  man  gain- 
ed the  next  J  fo  it  has  now  been  given  alternately 
fur  fix  years.  The  prize  is  300  livres  and  a 
iilver  medal,  prefented  v^ith  a  great  deal  of  pomp 
and  ceremony.  You  cannot  imagine  how  fudden 
and  miraculous  a  revolution  it  produced  j  ale- 
houfes  from  that  moment  ceafed  to  be  regretted  ; 
hufbands  and  wives  became  affiduous  in  their 
houfehold  duties  ;  both  became  tenderly  attached 
to  their  children,  reformed  themfelves  by  their 
endeavours  to  inftruct,  and  fet  their  offspring 
good  examples  j  gained  to  themfelves  love  and  re- 
jpeft,  by  forming  a  virtuous  generation  ;  and 
found  happinefs  at  home,,  by  fulfilling  the  moft 
facred  and  pleafing  duties."  Thus,  my  dear  Vif- 
count,  did  Mr.  Lagaraye  open  to  us  a  foul  intoxi- 
cated with  the  love  of  virtue.     I  had   ftill  fome 

quefliions  to  afk  him Without  doubt,  faid  I, 

your  fenfibility  and  benevolence  procure  you  a 
felicity  the  moft  enviable,  but  ftill  it  cannot  be 
withqjii.t  alloy  j  every  condition  has  its  troubles  : 
for  example,  that  duty  to  which  you  particularly 

devote 
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dtvote  yourfclf,  attendance  on  the  fick,  the  dif- 
mal  fii;ht  of  their  fufFerings  or  death  muft  give 
you  the  moft  cruel  pangs. — "Thofe  are  in  fa6t  the 
only  Tonows  of  my  life,  yet  they  are  not  fa 
poignant  as  you  imagine  ;  the  hopes  of  curinj?;, 
or  at  leaft  of  relieving  their  pains,  occupy  and 
fuftain  me.  An  inactive  pity  racks  the  foul, 
but  when  we  are  employed  in  the  hopes  of  being 
ufeful,  it  becomes  a  fentiment,  which  redoubles 
our  ftrength  and  reanimates  our  courage.  I  ftrive 
as  much  as  poilible  to  foftcn  the  horrors  of  death, 
by  profcribing  all  that  mournful  pomp  which 
ufually  precedes  it.  My  mouth  never  pronoun- 
ces the  fatal  fentence.  1  engage  them  to  fulfil 
all  the  relicrious  rites  before  they  are  in  danger  ; 
nor  have  I  the  cruelty  to  ftrike  confternation  an  i 
difmay  into  weak  minds.  I  difcourfe  with  them 
on  the  power  and  goodnefs  of  God  ;  I  difpofe 
them  to  love  and  not  to  fear  him  ;  I  offer  them 
only  fweet  and  confolatory  ideas,  and  flatter 
myfelf  that  peace  and  fecurity  follow  them  to  the 
grave.  How  is  it  poOible  that  a  man  without 
education  or  philofophy,  when  weakened  by 
pain,  can  hear  with  patience  the  rough  exhorta- 
tion of  a  prieft,  who  comes  to  alarm  his  thought;? 
and  trouble  his  confcience  ?  Can  we  believe  he 
will  fupport,  without  terror  and  defpair,  all  the 
mournful  preparations  for  death  ?  tliofe  difmal 
tapers  fet  round  his  bed,  and  thofe  agonifmg 
prayers*  founded  in  his  ears  ?  No  j  his  fenfes 
C  4  are 

*  All  thefe  cuftoms  are  obferved  ftill.  in  all  the  villages 
and  moft  of  the  little  cities  in  tlie  provinces.  I  mylelf 
have  feen  a  father  by  his  eocpiring-daiigliter's  bea-fide,  re- 
citing aloud  the  prayers  for  the  dying,   which   begin  and 

end 
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are  bewildered,  his  heart  faints  under  the  black 
ideas  engendered  by  fear  ;  they  poifon  his  lafl: 
moments ;  they  make  thofe  moments  dreadful 
and  terrible,  and  even  accelerate  them.  Is  it 
poflible  that  a  religion,  the  moral  of  which  is  as 
mid  as  it  is  pure  and  fublime,  can  infpire  fuch 
madnefs,  and  cruelty  fo  abfurd  ?  But  to  finifh 
my  anfwer — From  what  I  have  been  faying  you 
will  underftand,  that  the  fight  of  death  is  lefs 
grievous  here  than  any  where  elfe,  and  confe- 
quently  that  it  moves  and  afFe«5ls  me  lefs  than 
you  imagined.  Moreover,  my  fenfibility  for 
thefe  unhappy  fufFerers  is  unconfined,  univerfal, 
and  includes  the  v/hole  ;  no  choice  or  preference 
binds  uie  to  one  more  than  another.  I  love  and 
take  care  of  all,  becaufe  they  fuftcr ;  and  that 
fume  reafon  confoles  me  for  their  death.  Then 
if  I  am  fo  fortunate  to  fave  and  to  reftore  one  to 
perfect  health,  it  gives  me  a  thoufand  times  more 
fatisfadtion,  than  the  lofs  of  the  others  can  give 
me  grief."  —  By  this'anfwer  Mr.  Lagaraye  fatis- 
fa£torily  removed  all  my  doubts.  I  was  as  per- 
fedly  acquainted  as  himfelf  with  his  fentiments 
and  Situation  of  mind.  The  refult  of  this  know- 
ledge compelled  me  to  deem  him  the  moft  afto- 
nifhing,  the  moft  admirable,  and  the  happieft 
man  on  earth.     Why  fhould  fuch  a  man  be  born 

end  with  thefe  words  :  *'  Chriftian  foul,  leave  the  world." 
What  words  for  the  mouth  of  a  father!  What  horrid 
madnefs  !  .  .  .  .  It  is  equally  ofFenfive  to  religion  and  to 
humanity.  Befides  all  this  diocking  appaiatus,  which  can 
only  infpire  terror  in  the  dying  perfon,  excites  alfo  in  tiie 
attendants  the  fear  and  horror  of  death  ;  a  wcaknefs  very 
inconfiftent  with  Chriftianity,  which  particularly  recom- 
mends courage,  aud  prefcribes  a  contempt  of  life. 
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in  a  rank  to  difplay  only  an  abridged  and  fmall 
pattern  of  all  the  moral  and  legiflative  virtues  ? 
He  ought  to  have  been  fuccefl'or  to  an  Alexander, 
who,  after  ravaging  and  fubduing  the  univerfe, 
would  have  compenfated  all  by  leaving  it  in  fuch 
worthy  hands.  What  delightful  days  of  peace 
and  felicity  hiftory  would  have  tranfmittcd  to  us  ! 
It  would  at  leaft  have  given  us  the  idea  of  per- 
fection, and  have  allured  us  of  its  reality.  But 
other  circumftances,-  and  another  condition, 
might  have  made  even  Mr.  Lagaraye  a  different 
man.  All  thofe  events  he  has  related,  were  re- 
quifite  to  raife  him  to  that  point  of  perfe«Slion, 
and  produce  that  crowd  of  ideas  which  depended 
on  each  other.  Al^ough  he  has  a  foul  full  of 
greatnefs  and  paffion,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  felt  love.  Fie  paft  thofe  days,  when  the  im- 
prefTions  are  moft  lively,  in  error  and  extreme 
diliipation.  This  time  being  over,  other  fenti- 
ments  fJltd  his  heart.  But  let  us  fuppofe  he  had 
loved  his  wife  paflionately  j  that  that  union  had 
never,  been  interrupted  by  any  difafter ;  his 
daughter  living  ;  he  would  have  been  without 
doubt  an  affe<Slionate  and  faithful  hufband,  a  ten- 
der and  anxious  parent,  bufied  in  his  family,  in 
his  fortune,  and  his  preferment,  aflifling  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  a  worthy  and  a  valuable 
man  ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  Mr.  Lagaraye. 
After  thefe  refiedlions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  gieat  men  are  fo  feldom  to  be  met  v/ith. 
Genius,  deep  and  juft  defigns,  a  vaft  and  culti- 
vated underftanding,  the  fortunate  union  of  all 
thefe  virtues,  would  produce  nothing  really  ufe- 
ful,  without  an  happy  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances, and  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune. 
C  5  Here, 
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Here,  my  dear  Vifcount,  is  the  account  I  pro- 
mifed  you,  which  I  am  perfuaded  will  make  a 
deep  impreffion  on  your  mind.  I  feel  thztLaga- 
raye  will  be  ever  prefcnt  in  mine,  \\ox  can  time 
blot  from  my  memory  any  thing  I  have  here 
feen.  We  are  to-morrow  to  be  prefent  in  the 
fchool,  v^^hen  Mr.  and  Madame  Lagaraye  inftrudl 
the  children.  I  ihall  write  to  you  again  on  Fri- 
day :  Saturday  we  fet  out  for  B reft,  there  to  re- 
main fome  days.  But  I  fhall  certainly  be  at 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  as  I 
Ihall  only  ftay  a  fhort  time,  I  hope  I  fhall  find 
you  and  all  your  family  there,  and  that  you  will 
not  begin  your  little  journies  till  after  my  depar- 
ture for  Languedoc. 


w. 


LETTER     IV. 

l!hs  Baron  to  the  Vifcount. 


E  were  yefterday  and  the  day  before  with 
Mr.  and  Madame  Lagaraye^  whilft  they  fulfilled 
a  duty,  which  appeared  to  us  not  one  of  their 
leaft  interefting  or  ufeful  occupations.  In  a 
word,  we  faw  Mr.  Lagaraye  furrounded  by  chil- 
dren, reading;  moral  inftruftions  on  the  duties  of 
men  in  general,  and  of  thofe  in  their  fituation  in 
particular,  ^his  courfe  of  morality,  comprifed 
in  cne  little  volume,  is  written  with  as  much  clear- 
neL  and  exaclncfs  as  fimplicity.  It  is  divided  into 
chapters,  of  which  he  never  reads  more  than  one 

at 
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at  a  fitting,  making  frequent  paufes,  either  to 
queftion  fome  one  of  his  auditors,  or  to  explain 
any  part  he  thinks  beyond  their  comprehenfion. 
It  is  really  very  pathetic  to  fee  with  what  kind- 
nefs  he  anfwers  or  queftions  them;  and  that  he 
may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  adapts  his  com- 
parifons  and  expreffions  to  their  capacities.  The 
children  liften  to  him  with  an  attention  that  no- 
thing can  difturb.  Mr.  and  Madame  Lagaraye 
gave  me  a  copy  of  their  refpective  le£lures  ;  I 
i'pent  a  night  in  reading  thefe  two  little  volumes  ; 
the  truths  and  good  fenfe  I  found  there  not  fuf- 
fering  me  to  quit  them.  Thefe  works,  though 
extremely  fimple,  appeared  to  me  both  intereft- 
ing  and  ufeful.  Their  value  is  increafed  by  be- 
ing made  for  an  obfcure  clafs,  forgotten  or  dif- 
dained  by  all  former  writers.  The  children  are 
admitted  into  thefe  fchools  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  remain  till  fifteen,  the  prieft  having 
previoufly  inftructed  them  in  their  catechifm  ;  fa 
that  a  freih  fett  of  twelve,  taking  the  places  of 
thofe  who  are  fifteen,  the  fchool  is  renewed  every 
three  years.  During  the  firft  fix  months  Air. 
Lagaraye  reads  to  them  his  work,  which  is  fuc- 
cecded  by  the  Gofpel,  which  takes  up  eighteeii 
months  ;  they  then  return  to  Mr.  Lagaraye's  Icf- 
fons.  Madame  Lagaraye  follows  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  exactly  with  the  girls.  1  was  curious  to 
know  whether,  in  fuch  a  number,  Mr.  Lagaraye 
had  not  found  fome  of  diftinguifhed  abilities.— 
*'  I  have,  replied  he,  met  with  many  who  gave 
hopes  of  wit  and  knowledge,  but  I  refolved  to 
draw  none  from  their  proper  fphere,  unlefs  pof- 
fefTed  of  fuperior  and  very  flriking  talents.  Of 
fach  I  have  found  but  two  in  all  this  time.  As 
C  6  there 
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there  are  many  capacities,  which  the  fimplicity 
of  my  fcliool  would  fuit  infinitely  better,  than 
one  where  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
difplayed,  fo  thefe  two  young  men  were  abfolutc- 
ly  mifplaced  among  their  companions :  I  there- 
fore procured  them  a  more  diftinguiflied  educa- 
tion. One  was  born  with  a  remarkable  genius 
for  the  mathematics,  and  is  now  become  a  great 
geometrician,  and  fettled  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
other,  named  Porphire^  fon  to  a  labourer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  one  of  my  firft  pupils.  I 
was  attached  to  that  child  by  his  meeknefs  and 
fenfibility,  and  foon  difcovered  in  him  a  moft 
aftoniihing  underftanding  and  memory.  He  pro- 
fited fo  much  by  the  particular  pains  I  beftowed 
on  him,  that  I  determined  to  fend  him  to  finifli 
his  ftudies  at  Paris.  He  is  now  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  merits,-  by  his  virtue,  wifdom, 
condu(5l,  and  gratitude,  the  parental  tenderncfs 
I  feel  for  him.  He  pofieffes  as  much  wit  as 
learning,  is  paffionately  fond  of  poetry  and  let- 
ters, and  I  am  fure  he  will  one  day  cultivate 
them  with  fuccefs." — I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear 
Vifcount,  how  eagerly  I  enquired  for  this  young 
man's  dire6tion.  I  find  he  fpends'  every  winter 
at  Paris,  fo  that  I  fhall  certainly  fee  him  on  my 
return  from  Languedoc  ;  for  I  mull  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  beloved  pupil  of  Mr.  Lagaraye.    We 

fet  out  in  an  hour,  and  (hall  fleep  at . 

Our  children  are  quite  in  defpair  at  leaving  La- 
garaye. My  fon  this  morning  imparting  his  grief 
to  me,  I  faid,  "  Perfevere  in  this  admiration, 
**  which  does  you  honour.  Never  forget  this 
•*  great  man  ;  and  let  the  recollecSlion  of  hisfu- 
**  blime  virtues  ever  remind  you,  that  it  is  reli- 

**  gion 
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**  gion  and  piety  alone  that  can  infpire  fo  perfect 
♦«  a  negle<Sl  of  one's  felf.  A  noble  pride,  the 
*'  love  of  glory,  often  produces  great  a6lions ; 
"  benevolence  and  compailion  make  one  per- 
*'  form  good  ones  :  but  worldly  motives  never 
*'  raife  us  to  this  degree  of  heroifm  and  perfec- 
*'  tion.  Inftin£l  teaches  us  to  expofe  our  life  to 
**  preferve  that  of  a  fellow-creature  :  but  it  is 
*'  above  human  nature  to  devote  ourfelves  for 
*'  ever  to  thefe  duties,  which  Mr.  Lagaraye  has 
**  impofed  on  himfelf.  Man  is  born  good,  his 
*'  firft emotions  are  generous  ;  but  his  refledlions 
*'  cool,  change,  and  make  him  felfifh.  He  is 
*'  inconfiftent,  becaufe  he  is  naturally  an  imper- 
*'  fecSl  and  confined  being.  It  is  religion  alone 
*'  that  can  give  him  a  conftant  tafte  for  virtue, 
*'  and  a  perfeverance  in  well-doing.  In  a  word, 
*'  my  Theodore^  if  ever  you  hear  religion  con- 
*'  temned,  recolledl  Mr.  Lagaraye  and  all  you 
**  have  feen  here." 

We  dined  with  Mr.  Lagaraye ;  and,  on  taking 
leave,  Adelaide  and  Theodore  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  own  I 
never  experienced  a  more  fenfible  regret  than  in 
quitting  them ;  and  left  with  pain  this  bleft 
abode,  where  the  good  genius  of  one  man  has 
reftored  the  golden  age,  where  every  ftep  difcovers 
the  prints  of  goodnefs  and  virtue,  and  the  image 
of  innocence  and  peace. — The  thought,  that  I 
was  probably  embracing  Mr.  Lagaraye  for  ^the 
laft  time,  that  I  fhould  never  fee  him  more,  af- 
fe£led  me  beyond  expreflion.  The  admiration 
he  infpires  is  very  tender,  becaufe  he  is  truly 
good,  indulgent,  and  fenfible,  free  from  pride 
or  prejudice,  and  becaufe  his  virtues  are  more 

afteiling 
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afFeding  than  dazzling.  Farewel,  my  dear  Vif- 
count !  My  fellow  travellers  are  waiting  for  me. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    V. 

'The  Baronefs  to  the  Vijcotintefs, 

j[  E  S,  afiuredly,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  pleafed 
to  find  myfelf  in  Languedoc.  I  was  happy  to 
fee  Madame  Valmont.  My  walks  in  my  park, 
between  Adelaide  and  Madame  D'Ojialis^  are  de- 
lightful to  me  ;  but  yet  my  heart  is  not  lully  fa- 
tisfied  ;  I  am  not  perfe(5tiy  happy  ;  and  fhculd 
be  ftill  lefs  fo,  if  I  thought  it  poflible  you  could 
believe  half  you  fay  on  that  fubjedl.  I  am  not 
apt  to  be  out  of  humour,  but  I  own  your  letter 
has  made  me  fo  ;  and  therefore  you  will  not  now 
have  the  account  your  politenefs  made  you  de- 
mand :  and  I  fhall  only  acquaint  you  we  are  all 
perfectly  well,  and  that  Adelaide  cried  for  joy 
when  fhe  beheld  the  turrets  of  the  caflle,  and 
faid  that  true  happinefs  was  only  to  be  found 
here  and  at  Lagaraye ;  that  Madame  D'0/ialis 
rofe  by  break  of  day  to  draw  the  landfcape  from 
her  window  ;  that  Theodore,  impatient  to  fee  all 
his  former  walks,  went  three  leagues  this  morn- 
ing on  foot  with  Dainville ;  that  Mifs  Bridget 
has  left  the  fpleen  at  Paris  ;  and  that  I  am  very 
ferioufly  angry  with  you.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend  !    If  you  wiih  for  more  particulars,  write 

me 
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me  a  letter  kind  enough  to  make  me  forget  the 
one  I  have  juft  received. 


LETTER     VI. 

The  ViJcQunteJs' 5  Anjwer, 


N. 


O,  you  do  not  underftand  all  the  privileges 
of  friendfhip.  It  even  pofTefies  that  of  being 
fometinies  unjuft,  and  then  its  vivacity  is  beft 
exprefled.  Oh  !  if  it  was  always  reafonable, 
could  it  be  a  paffion  ?  It  is  cold,  when  never  in 
the  wrong  ....  You  fay  my  letter  put  you 
out  of  humour.  You  boaft  without  foundation, 
my  dear  friend  ;  for,  in  the  number  of  years  I 
have  loved  you,  it  has  never  been  in  my  power 
to  excite  in  you  the  leaft  degree  of  indignation  or 
ill-humour.  Take  not  this  as  a  compliment,  for 
it  is  a  very  juft  and  ferious  reproach.  It  is  not 
confiftent  with  true  fenfibility  alv/ays  to  preferve 
that  equanimity  and  fuperiority  of  reafon,  for 
which  doubtlefs  you  ought  to  be  admired,  but 
by  which  friendfhip  has  often  a  right  to  be  hurt. 
Befidcs,  I  am  fufficitntly  miferable  for  you  to 
excufe  all  my  caprices.  You  have  again  left  me, 
and  what  comfort  have  I  when  you  are  away  ? 
You  know  all  the  uncafmefs  my  daughter  and 
Mr.  L'vnours  give  me.  1  feel  my  forrows  more 
poignantly,  as  you  are  not  here  to  fhare  them. 
My  little  Conjlantia  remains,  but  fhe  is  ftill  fuch 
a  child.     Apropos,  I  have  many  queftions  to  afk 
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about  her.'  Pray  tell  me  what  books  of  prayer  you 
give  Adelaide \  likewife  the  name  of  her  confefFor  at 
Paris.  I  am  difl'atisfied  with  Conjl  ant  la's,  and 
intend  changing.  Let  me  know  aifo  in  what 
manner  you  prepare  Adelaide  to  receive  the  facra- 
ment.  You  have  fo  thoroughly  convinced  me 
how  important  it  is  to  inftil  true  piety  into  our 
children,  that  it  nov/  employs  ail  my  thoughts 
and  care.  I  regularly  fend  Conjiantia  to  mafs 
every  day  :  fhe  follows  exa6tly  all  the  rules  for 
Sundays  and  holidays  ;  and  confefTes  every  three 
months.  She  fpends  Lent  in  retirement ;  that  is 
to  fay,  without  dining  at  our  table  when  we 
have  company,  or  coming  into  my  apartment  at 
vifiting  hours.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  I  am 
going  into  the  country,  to  fpend  two  days  with 
a  woman  who  is  very  prim,  very  formal,  fcrupu- 
loufly  polite  in  her  own  houfe,  but  very  arrogant 
every  where  elfe  ;  who  thinks  it  impoflible  to  be 
falhionable.  or  have  common  fenfe,  without  the 
advantage  of  being  admitted  into  her  coterie. 
She  is,  in  ftiort,  as  tirefome  as  {he  is  infipid, 
vain,  and  calumniating.  As  I  give  you  her  pic- 
ture, her  name  is  unneceflary.  Before  I  finifli 
my  letter,  I  muft  fay.  a  word  of  Porphire.  I 
thank  you  for  introducing  him  to  me  :  he  is 
really  both  amiable  and  interefting,  and  worthy 
in  every  refpe(5V  of  all  Mr.  Lagaraye'sdi^Qdiion. 

He  lives  with  that  Madame  de  M ,  who  has 

fo  much  wit,  and  receives  {o  many  men  of  letters. 
Porphire  extols  her  fo  highly,  that  I  long  to  vifit 
her.  Befides,  I  arn  weary  of  myfelf,  and  have 
an  inclination  for  wit,  which  I  {hall  meet  with 
at  her  houfc.  I  have  always  obferved,  one  may  • 
be  witty  when  one  will  i   and  I  am  precifely  of 

the 
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the  age  when  fuch  a  fancy  generally  takes  our 
(ex.  Therefore  cxpe£i  to  find  me,  on  your  re- 
turn, a  wit,  and  perhaps  an  author.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend  !  and  be  affured  I  can  never  aflumc 
any  form  that  will  alter  my  heart  in  refpedl  to 
you. 


LETTER    VII. 

Tbe  Baronefs's  Anjixjer. 


W, 


ELL!  I  do  not  poiTefs  true  fenfibility, 
becaufe  I  am  neither  fickle,  unreafonablc,  pcev- 
ifli,  nor  fpiteful  ;  becaufe  I  place  implicit  faith 
in  you  :  and  you,  my  dear  friend,  becaufe  you 
pout  without  occafion,  and  fcold  without  reafon, 
it  is  you  only  that  know  how  to  love  —  this  is  a 
fine  defcription  of  friendfhip.  But  fince  caprice 
is  one  of  your  proofs  of  fenfibility,  I  ought  not 
to  flatter  myfelf  with  being  your  only  friend  ; 
for  furely  you  lavifh  that  teftimony  on  many. 
It  is  thus,  that  we  often  attribute  to  the  firength 
of  our  fenfibility  and  paflions,  faults  which  pro- 
ceed only  from  our  difpofitions.  I  never  faw  a 
lover,  vvho  was  always  jealous  without  reafon, 
that  was  not  naturally  fufpicious  in  mixed  focie- 
ty.  Friendfhip  occafions  no  caprices  j  but  you 
are  a  proof  that  it  does  not  cure  them.  .Truft 
me,  we  had  befl  have  done  with  th-s  quarrel, 
and  love  one  another  as  we  are,  relinquifliing  the 
hope  of  a  mutual  reformation.     We  are  born 

never 
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never  to  refemble  each  other,  but  always  to 
agree. 

So  you  are  going  to  attach  yourfelf  to  Madame 

de  M .     1  am   curious  to  know,  what  im- 

preflions  a  fociety  fo  different  from  what  you 
have  always  lived  in,  will  produce  on  you  :  but 
I  beg  you  will  not  give  me  any  account  till  after 
the  third  or  fourth  vifit,  that  your  opinion  may 
be  fixed. 

Let-  us  now  talk  of  Conjlantia.  Without 
doubt,  by  bringing  her  up  pioufiy,  you  fecure 
the  happinefs  of  both.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  means  you  employ,  are  abfolutely  con- 
trary to  the  end  you  propofe.  In  all  education, 
let  us  firfl  remember  to  what  kind  of  life  the 
child  is  deflined.  Your  daughter  is  born  to 
fhine  in  the  great  world,  at  Paris,  and  at  court. 
When  file  is  eighteen  and  her  own  miftrefs,  do 
you  think  it  will  be  poflible  for  her  to  go  every 
day  to  mafs,  to  confefs  every  three  months,  and 
to  live  in  retirement  all  Lent?  Certainly  not : 
but,  accuflromed  from  her  infancy  to  look  on 
thefe  pradlices  as  efTential  duties,  fhe  will  relin- 
Quifli  with  them  all  her  religion.  Have  you  re- 
marked, that  thofe  young  people  who  are  brought 
up  in  this  manner,  (as  they  are  in  all  convents) 
continue  more  devout  than  others  ?  Let  us  al- 
ways revert  to  our  moft  ufeful  principle,  never  to 
give  our  pupil  a  falfe  idea  :  let  us  not  fufFer  them 
to  confound  perfection  with  fimple  duty.  Be- 
fides,  is  it  reafonable  to  exa(R:  from  a  child  of 
nine  years  that  univerfal  rectitude  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Conjiantia,  (o  often  obliged  to  pafs  two 
hours  at  church,  will  be  always  collefted  and 
attentive  ?    Sure  I  am,  that  more  than  once  ftie 
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has  envied  her  mamma,  who  during  that  time 
was  in  bed,  or  making  vifits.  On  the  contrary, 
you  fliould  fet  your  daughter  the  example  of  what 
you  make  her  pra6life  ;  at  the  faaie  time  you 
fhould  only  require  from  her  the  duties  which 
are  really  effential  to  religion.  I  am  convinced 
that  is  not  the  moft  convenient  method  ;  for  it  is 
much  ealler  to  fend  a  child  to  mafs,  than  to  go 
every  day  ourfelves,  particularly  when  one  goes 
to  bed  at  two  in  the  morning.  I  only  advife  you 
what  I  have  conftantly  done  myfelf  by  Adelaide  : 
fhe  knows  fhe  can  never  leflen  what  fhe-now 
pra£lifes,  v/ithout  failing  in  her  duty,  and  giv- 
ing a  bad  opinion  of  herfclf.  The  diifipation 
and  amufements  of  the  world  will  never  prevent 
us  from  fulfilling  our  indifpenfible  obligations  j 
and  which  do_  not  take  up  more  time  than  any 
ftation  in  life  will  allow.  You  are  in  the  right 
to  be  particular  in  the  choice  of  a  confefTor;  it 
is  a  point  too  often  neglefted^  and  yet  a  mofl  im-' 
portant  one  j  for  a  confefTor  without  underftand- 
ing  can  eafily  fpoil  the  beft  teacher's  work.  I 
inclofe  the  direction  to  mine  ;  but  advife  you  to 
have  fome  converfation  wich  him  before  you  put 
Co7iJianii^  under  his  care,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  ail  her  little  faults,  and  her  difpofition.  In 
regard  to  the  books  of  devotion  you  afk  about, 
I  cannot  fatisfy  you  ;  and  (hall  again  occafion 
that  wonder  and  fhew  of  anger  you  always  put 
on,  when  I  own  myfelf  authorefs  of  any  treatife 
on  education.  I  muft  anfwer  you  neverthelefs, 
and  tell  you  that,  after  having  read  all  the  books 
of  this  kind,  I  found  with  fuiprife  that  there  was 
not  one  *  adapted  to  young  people.'  You  will 
readily    conceive,  for  example,    that  there  are 

many 
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many  books  of  prayer  that  you  would  not  only 
not  give  your  daughter,  but  be  very  forry  fhe 
knew^  them  ;  particularly  thofe  in  which  the 
*  cafes  of  confcience'  are  very  prolix.  I  have  al- 
ready fpoken  to  you  of  fome  prayers  I  compofed 
during  the  infancy  of  Adelaide,  But  befides  thefe 
1  have  ftill  another  for  her  youth;  it  contains 
the  mafs,  the  pfalms,  and  the  church  prayers, 
befides  thofe  for  morning  and  evening,  confef- 
fion,  communion,  felf-examination,  &c.  I  knov/ 
not  a  fingle  book,  vvhere  one  can  read  thefe  kind 
of  prayers  without  being  continually  fhocked  by 
falfe  grammar  or  ridiculous  expreflions  in  them. 
I  will,  if  you  defire  it,  fend  you  a  copy  of  my 
work,  and  in  it  you  will  alfo  find  v/hat  I  have 
often  heard  you  wifh  for,  namely,  prayers  for 
every  intereftins;  fituation  in  life  ;  and  1  am  fure 
you  will  be  tenderly  afFedled  when  you  read  that 
for  a  mother  imploring  God's  bkuings  on  her 
children.  You  can  have  but  half  the  volume  of 
prayers,  till  my  return  to  Paris  :  the  other  half 
contains  fentences  and  detached  maxims,  extrafl- 
ed  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Adelaide 
has  had  this  work,  in  her  poflellion  near  two 
years  ;  I  gave  her  at  the  fame  time  the  Gofpel 
and  the  Imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  thefe  are 
all  the  books  flie  will  have  till  fhe  is  fifteen.— 
You  afk  how  I  prepare  her  for  receiving  the  fa- 
crament.  The  firft  flep,  you  know,  was  taking 
her  to  Lagaraye  ;  and  ihe  is  come  back  with  fo 
profound  a  refpedt  for  Mr.  Lagaraye^  fo  fervent 
an  increafe  of  piety,  that  I  thought  I  never  could 
feize  a  more  favourable  moment  to  imprint  on 
her  mind  all  I  had  to  fay  on  that  fubje(5l. 
Therefore,    the   morning   after   our   arrival   at 

Breft, 
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Breft,  I  fpent  two  hours  with  her  alone  ;  when, 
after  much  converfation  on  Lagaraye,  (he  begged 
to  know  when  {he  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion— The  day  you  are  twelve  years  old: 
in  hx  month?,  if  you  condu£l  yourfelf  till  that 
time  in  a  manner  to  convince  me  you  are  no 
longer  a  child  ;  for  as  foon  as  you  have  received 
the  facrament,  you  will  enter  into  fociety,  and  I 
fhall  begin  to  look  on  you  in  the  real  light  of  a 
friend,  and  place  confidence  in  you.  But  you 
well  know  I  am  not  hafly  in  my  judgment,  and 
that  to  obtain  fuch  a  happinefs,  you  muft  merit 
it. — Oh  !  mamma,  I  fhall  make  myfelf  worthy 
of  it,  I  dare  hope;  I  am  fure,  I  fo  much  wifh 
it. — I  give  you  notice,  it  will  not  be  flightly 
granted  ;  and  before  you  are  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  moft  holy  .and  awful  of  all  the  facra- 
ments,  I  muft  be  very  well  aflurcd  that  you 
will  never  oblige  me  to  treat  you  as  a  child. 
If,  during  thefe  fix  months  to  come,  you  are 
guilty  of  any  one  fault  for  which  1  am  under 
the  neceflity  of  punifhing  you,  or  of  impofing 
a  penance  on  you,  I  {hall  think  you  do  not  feel 
its  importance,  nor  the  value  of  the  promifed 
reward  ;  and  I  {hall  defer  it  for  a  year. — A  whole 
year  !  oh  Heaven  !  and  for  one  fingle  fault,  my 
dear  mamma  ?  —  Yes,  for  one  ferious  fault.— 
There  is  juftice  in  that  ;  but  I  will  conduit  my- 
felf fo  well,  that  I  am  fure  I  (hall  not  hencefortli 
be  guilty  of  a  ferious  fault.  Since  this  converfa- 
tion, I  have  remarked  in  her  a  very  vifible  altera*^ion 
for  the  better  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  not  a 
moment  in  the  day,  when  the  fear  of  committing 
a  *  ferious  fault'  is  not  before  her  eyes.  The 
great  art  is  to  promife  children  fuch  rewards,  as 

will 
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will  engage  them  to  a  conftant  felf-attention; 
it  is  teaching  them  at  the  fame  time  perfeverance 
and  the  command  of  their  paflions,  the  two  great 
means  of  attaining  perfection.  For  one  cannot, 
during  fix  months,  obtain  from  a  chiJd  acondufl 
free  from  effential  blame,  without  eradicating  at 
the  fame  time  all  her  faults.  The  choice  of  the 
promifed  rewards  is  really  difficult  :  promife 
none  but  what  are  interefting,  noble,  or  ufeful  3 
fuch  as  fome  mark  of  confidence,  your  pi(51ure, 
an  inftruflive  book,  a  new  mafter,  &c.  Do  not 
teach  your  pupil  to  defire  any  thing  but  what  fhe 
ought  to  love,  or  what  deferves  to  be  efteemed. 


LETTER     VIII.    - 

'The  Baron  to  the  Vif count. 

Yesterday,  my  dear  Vifcount,  my 
life  was  in  manifeft  danger.  I  will  give  you  a 
recital  of  this  little  adventure,  as  I  am  fure  it 
will  pleafe  you,  fince  the  conclufion  afforded 
ine  the  higheft  fatisfadlion.  The  river  Aude, 
you  know,  forms  a  canal  in  front  of  my  houfe. 
I  have  had  a  large  tent  pitched  on  the  bank, 
and  we  frequently  go  and  bathe.  My  fon 
learns  to  fwim  ;  he  comes  on  furprifingly,  and 
it  is  one  of  his  greateft  pleafures. 

Yefterday,  the  heat  being  exceffive,  my  fon, 
Dainville,  and  I,  repaired  to  the  river,  follow- 
ed by    my   water  -  dog,    that    faithful    Mouchcy 

that 
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that  you  well  know.  I  fwam  as  ufual  ;  and 
after  fome  time  told  Dainville  and  Theodore  to 
return  to  the  tent,  and  drefs  themfelves,  and  that 
I  would  follow  them  prefently.  After  they  left 
me,  I  diverted  myfelf  with  my  dog  ;  when  all  on 
a  fudden  the  blood  flew  violently  into  my  head, 
and  I  felt  myfelf  fainting.  I  ftrove  to  regain 
the  tent,  but  my  ftrength  intirely  failed  ;  and  I 
had  only  time  to  cry  '  Here,  Mouche^'  before  1  lofl 
my  fenfes.  On  my  recovery,  I  found  myfelf 
on  fhore,  and  in  my  fon's  arms.  He  was  half 
dreft,  dripping  wet,  his  countenance  changed, 
pale,  and  disfigured.  The  inftant  I  opened 
my  eyes,  he  feized  both  my  hands,  with  a 
tranfport  beyond  defcription,  and  preffed  them 
to  his  breafl-,  cried,  fobbed,  embraced,  and 
afked  me  a  thoufand  queftions  in  a  breath.  He 
was  fo  diftrefled  and  trembling,  that  my  dread 
of  the  baneful  effe6ls  of  fo  violent  an  emotion 
made  me  feel,  at  firft,  but  imperfe6tly  the  joy 
that  his  fenfibility  caufed  me.  When  we  were 
dreft,  and  returning  in  the  carriage,  I  defircd  to 
be  informed  of  particulars. — '*  Scarce  had  you 
(faid  Dainville)  uttered  that  dreadful  cry.  Here, 
*'  Mouche^  when  Theodore^  who  was  drefiing, 
*'  burft  from  the  hands  of  Bruml,  plunged  in- 
'*  to  the  river,  exclaiming  *  Alas!  why  did  he 
**  not  fay  ^  Here^  my  fon?''  Thofe  v/ere  his  very 
"  words.  1  threw  myfelf  in  after  him, 'and 
*'  catched  him  in  my  arms,  in  fpite  of  his  cries 
*'  and  refiftance  ;  at  the  fame  inftant  a  boatman, 
*'  by  my  order,  flew  to  your  refcue.  We  faw 
*'  you  floating,  and  the  dog  drawing  you  by  the 
*'  hair  towards  the  fide.  The  boatman  reached 
"  and  brought  you  on  Ihore  j  and  all  this  paft 

*'  within 
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**  within  a  minute."  Obferve,  interrupted  I, 
how  natural,  or  rather  inftin<Stive  virtues  are 
courage  and  generofity.  Judge  by  the  intrepi- 
dity of  my  dog.  If  the  world  is  to  blame  in 
attaching  infamy  and  difhonour  to  cowardice; 
and  if  anyone  who  refufes  to  rifk  his  life  to  fave 
his  felloW'Creature,  does  not  prove  himfelf  a 
thoufand  times  inferior  to  Mouche.  And  you, 
my  dear  Theodore.^  continued  I,  have  done  an 
adiion  I  (hall  always  recolledt  v^^ith  pleafure. — 
The  action  of  Mouche.,  replied  he,  is  alone  to 
be  admired;  mine  was  only  duty. — This  idea  I 
perceived  was  a  little  painful  to  him,  but  I  did 
not   let  him  know  it,  and    continued  the  con- 

verfation  : If  you.   had    attained  your    full 

ftrcngth,  and  knew  as  well  how  to  fwim  as 
Mouche.,  your  obfervation  would  be  juft;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  but  thirteen  years  old, 
and  have  learned  to  fwim  fcarcely  fix  weeks  ; 
therefore  I  ought  to  be  very  gratefully  affected  by 
what  you  did  for  me, 

I  was  blooded  yefterday,  and  am  perfectly 
well  to-day;  and  have  been  bathing  and  fwim- 
ming  this  morning  with  my  fon,  who  would 
not  leave  me  an  inftant,  leaft  I  fhould  be  again 
taken  ill.  How  delightful  it  is  to  be  fo  beloved 
by  the  child,  on  whom  the  happinefs  of  my  life 
depends  !  But  there  is  no  father  who  may  not 
enjoy  the  fame  fatisfatStion,  if  he  will  fulfil  the 
facred  duties  which  nature  impofes. 

Yes,  certainly,  my  dear  Vifcount,  my  fon  is 
learning  mathematics.  At  twelve  he  began  the 
firft  volume  of  Mr.  Bezout.,  which  treats  of 
arithmetic.  In  a  icvf  months  we  fhall  get  to 
the  fecond;  at  fifteen  he  will  ftudy  the  third; 

and 
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and  at  (eventcen  the  fourth,  which  treats  of  me- 
chanics. As  1  think  the  ftudy  of  mathematics 
/hoiild  employ  fix  years,  three  hours  in  a  weeic 
is  fufficient  to  dedicate  to  it.  By  this  method 
children  cannot  be  fatigued  ;  and  let  their  un- 
deriianding  be  never  (o  weak,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  they  Ihould  not  learn  enough  for  ajiy  Na- 
tion; 

I  intend  alfo  to  teach  my  daughter  as  much 
geometry   as  is  indifpenfably  necellary   tov/ards 
raifing  a   plan,  and    drawing  a  landicape  from 
nature,  and  in  which  the  perfpefUve  is   firidily 
obferved.     Latin   my    fon    will    be2:n    learning 
this   autumn  :  and  I  fhall  ufc  the   Cours  de  La- 
tinhe  de   Vanlere^  which    appears  to  me  a  moll 
excellent  work;  for  it  has  a  perfection,  wanting 
in  all  other  rudiments,  that  of  being  always  in- 
telligible.    I  am  very  certain  he  will  underftand 
Latin  at  feventeen  much  better  than  the  gene- 
rality  of  the    world,  not  excepting   thofc    who 
are  efteemed  very  good  fcholars.     I  find  another, 
and  in  my  opinion  a  very  great  advantage  in  my 
method,  that  of  not  difguft-ing   my  pupil   with 
works,  which  are  really  worchy  admiration.     A 
boy  who  begins  learning  Latin  at  fix  years  old, 
and  cannot  read  Virgil  at  twelve,  has  loft  his 
time;  yet  at  that  age  it  is   impoflible  for  him  to 
feel  its  beauties:  ftill  he  learns  it  by  rote;  and 
when  he  is  eighteen,  he  will  know  the  Encid  is 
a  roafterpiece  ;  but  he  will   feel  it  weakly,  or  at 
beft  without  enthufiafm.     I  have  made  rather  a 
fmgular  remark,  that  the  men  who  love  reading 
the  leaft,  are  thofe  who  are  commonly  efteemed 
to   have  received   the  bell  education  :  yet  it  is 
reafonable  it  (hould  be  fo  ;  for  at  fourteen  they 

Vol.  n.  D  have 
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have  read  all  the  beft  books  without  being  (^n- 
:iible  of  their  beauties,  and  only  preferve  a  tire- 
;fonie  remembrance  of  them,  which  naturally 
leads  them  to  imagine,  that  they  diflike  reading  ; 
they  therefore  renounce  it  entirely ;  or  if  they 
do  read,  it  is  only  inferior  works,  which  have 
at  leaft  the  pleafing  charm  of  novelty  to  them; 
they  think  themielves  acquainted  with  all  others, 
'having  learnt  them  by  heart  in  their  infancy. 
I  reccHecl  feeing  in  my  travels  a  prince  only 
eight  years  of  age,  who  talked  to  me  an  hour 
toiiethcr  of  TeUmachus  :  and  his  orovernor  af- 
fuied  me,  that  the  Prince  was  pailionately  fond 
of  that  work,  and  had  made  notes  on  every 
part  with  his  own  hand.  So  much  the  worfe, 
replied  1,  this  poor  child  will  never  have  read 
TcUinachus.  Theodore^  it  is  true,  is  only  be- 
ginning mathematics,  and  has  not  had  one  La- 
tin kil'on;  but  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  our  own  language,  without  the 
fatioue  of  having  learnt  it  out  of  a  srammar.; 
hut  was  taught  verbally  by  me  in  correcting  his 
fpeliins;.  he  reads  and  fpeaks  Englifh  and  La- 
llan perfectly  well,  underltands  a  little  German., 
has  a  general  idea  of  geography,  and  already 
knows  as  much  chronology  as  he  will  ever 
want.  Befides  the  magic  lanthorn,  and  various 
other  of  his  infantine  plays,  together  with  Ma- 
dame D' jdbiiane's  abridgments,  have  imprinted 
on  his  memory  a  prodigious  number  of  hifto- 
rical  facts;  and  what  furpaiTes  all,  his  judg- 
ment is  as  folid  as  his  heart  is  pure.  He  has 
clear  and  diftintt  ideas  on  all  the  principal 
points  of  morality,  and  knovvs  by  experience 
that  the  moft  honell  and  virtuous  path  is  ever 
2  the 
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the  wifefl;- that  our  inclinations  Jead  us  aftrav  ■ 
hat  reafon  alone  ihould  be  our  guide;  and  that 
t  IS  through  her  alone  we  can   be  eflecmed,  be 

alJ  thefe  knov/n  truths  will  make  no  impre/Tion  - 

and   then  they  will  never  be  eradicated.     As  to 

accor.p],fh.-nents  merely  elegant,  Theodore  only 

poffefl-es  that  of  drawing,  which   he  has  a  grea^ 

aftefor;  and  already  begins  to  copy  very  pre" 

Dr)lT  ""V  "'  t^^    '^'^   ^'^--     Madame 
n  OJialn   renders  our  httle  academy  very   bril- 

i.antatprerent:  fhe  is  extremely  affiduous,  and 
Datnville,  you  may    be  aflured,  has    yielded    to 
her  the  prehdent's  chair.     Adieu,  myTear  Vif- 
count!   pray  inform  me,  if  Mr.  Z)'iW;-/ is  ar- 
med at  Pans;  you  will  find  him  very  mejan 
choly,  but  he  has  fo  much  merit,  that  you  cer" 
tamly  w.U  be  happy  .„  his  acquai'ntance!     0^^ 
me  your  opm.on   of  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont 
;t  ,s  near  two  years  fince  I  faw  him,   and  thlt 
tmie  may  have  made  a  great  alteration  at  his  a.e 

mltwifd'^-  '°^  '"  ^^'""^^  ''^''^'^^  -^  --^* 
in  ni5  vvcii  doing. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    IX.  ji 

Count  RclivUk  to  the  Baron.  ^ 

the  laft  three  "J^^^^/^^^delay,  it  being  all  pre- 
You  will  not  lofe  by  t^e^^J*  J;^^^,^^  before  Mr. 
fent  to  my  memory.      J  ■  ^ccom- 

'iTAimerV.  departure  ^J^^^^Vl."^  Mr 

nanied    by    the  Cheval.er  ^^^  ^^^ 

,,eeiye  the  n^Pb^    /^^%g    the    bou^e      Mr 
emotion.       After  ;  garden*,  where 

,1/^-  conducted  us  mto        ^^^^^^^.^.jon  ot  all 

he  has  colle6ledf^:f^^ 
themoft  L"t^^^^f  IJ,  ef  the  houfe  on  to  a  large 
vels.  We  v^^"^^^^^,^  ,n  immenfe  parterre, 
irregular  lawn,  'O^"'^''/  ^^d  antique  monu- 
but  now  filled  w.th  ^l^^^^'^""  i,f3  proportion! 
^ents  faithfully  copied    (but      ^    ^    ^  ^^^,,,, 

^om  the  beft  ;-;"^ 'f.^^^f  5.r./>n,  of  M/— 
the  ^.^g"l!?=^"^'''^,^  a  &c.  Various  fore.gn 
Medka,  Trc^jans    P^'ifJ'  f  ^,,d  colours  are  art- 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere ;  myrtles 
and  rofes  encompafs  the  Tefius  of  A'ledicis.  Ta 
the  right  of  this  kind  of  mufeum,  there  is  the 
grotto  of  Paufilipo ;  which  is  a  long  paflage 
built  with  brick,  but  fo  covered  with  rock  and 
verdure,  that  it  appears  hewn  out  of  the  folid 
ftone,  like  the  cavern  it  reprefents. — At  the 
bottom  of  this  grotto,  one  difcovers  a  charming 
perfpe(flive,  which  condudls  you  to  the  lake  of 
Agnano,  one  of  the  moft  delightful  views  near 
Naples  i  and  very  eafily  imitated  in  a  garden, 
being  entirely  furroundsd  by  trees,  which  hide 
,thc  reft  cf  the  country.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  park,  you  travel  in  Spain.  After  feeing  all 
the  Gothick  ruins  which  ornament  this  part, 
we  entered  a  meadov/,  divide!  by  a  ftream, 
over  which  he  has  built  a  bridge,  of  a  plain  but 
elegant  arcbiteflure  ;  and  here  the  Chevalier  de 
Murville  made  us  flop. — Obfcrve,  faid  he,  this 
bridge ;  no  rnonument  in  the  garden  better  de- 
ferves  to  fix  your  attention,  or  retain  a  place  in 
your  remembrance.  It  is  called  the  Widov/'s 
Bridge.  A  woman  of  St.  Philip's,  in  Spain, 
having  had  her  fon  drowiied  in  a  flood,  caufcd 
a  bridge  to  be  built  aoofs  the  fatal  torrent,  that 
for  the  future  no  mother  might  mourn  a  fimilar 
misfortune.  Thus,  by  a  fentiment  truly  an- 
gelic, fhe  derived  conlolation  from  eredling  an 
edifice,,  the  fight  of  which  would  have  redoubled 
the  grief  of  any  other  perfon.  There  are  many 
actions  which  appear  more  brilliant,  but  none 
more  generous.  In  fhort,  my  Lord,  continued 
fhe  Chevalier,  when  you  read  this  maxim  of 
Mr.  de  Rochefoiicault^  '*  in  the  advcrfity  of  our 
"  beft  friends  we  often  find  fomething  not  dif- 
D  3^  "^  pleafing 
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*'  pleafmg  to  ourfelves  ;"  when  you  hear  hu- 
man nature  afperfed,  recolJe^  *'  the  Widow's 
**  Bridge."  After  this  difcourfe,  he  led  us  to 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  he  has  a  vil- 
lage built  in  imitation  of  Brock,  in  Holland. 
You  will  eafily  believe,  that  this  is  not  fo  fpa- 
cious  as  the  original ;  it  only  confifts  of  four- 
teen houfes  in  one  little  ftreet.  In  the  firft 
there  is  a  delightful  hermitage  and  dairy;  four 
others  arc  inhabited  by  gardeners;  and  the  reft 
by  old  Tervants  of  his,  or  poor  families  which 
he  has  extricated  from  diftrefs,  and  given  an 
afylum  to  in  this  charming  retreat.  The  Prince 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont  left  this  delicious 
abode  with  regret,  where  tafte  has  affembled 
iuch  a  collection  o^  ijuerefting  and  inftruclive 
objeits.  Mr.  de  Aiurville  was  much  afiedled  by 
the  adieus  of  young  Charles^  and  begged  per- 
miffion  of  the  Prince  to  embrace  him  ;  when 
clafping  him  in  his  arms  with  inexpreffible  ten- 
deriiefs — Oh  Charlei !  cried  he,  may  you  be 
ever  happy !  Love  virtue  j  and  prelerve  your 
iicart,  if  it  be  pollible,  from  a  dangerous  paf- 
fion  v/hich  perhaps  will  embitter  your  whole 
life  !— 

The  fun  was  (ct  before  we  left  the  Chevalier 
de  MurviHe ;  and  being  very  near  the  houfc  of 
^'slcxis  Siciefi  (the  unhappy  father  of  the  family 
whom  we  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
*  «  *  *^^  the  Prince  defired  to  go  there,  that 
he  might  fee  if  the  good  people  continued  hapny. 
Since  the  afteciing  fccne,  which  I  recounted  to 
you,  my  dear  Baron,  three  years  are  paft,  and 
in  all  that  time  I  had  not  once  found  a  leifure 
hour  to  vifit  them, .  The  Prince's  curiofity  ap- 
peared 
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pcared  ib  natural,  that  I  confented  to  gratify  it. 
When  we  reached  the  houfe,  it  was  near  dark  ; 
and  we  found  the  family  in  the  lower  room, 
fcttinjr  in  a  circle  (without  a  candle)  amufmo; 
themfelves  in  Tinging  romance?.  V/e  ftopt  to 
liften  to  a  voice,  which  was  finifliing  a  ftanza, 
and  founded  as  young  as  it  was  melodious.  The 
finging  beini^  over,  v.'e  opened  the  door;  but  the 
darknefs  prevented  our  diftinguilhing  obie(Srs.  A 
fervant  announced  us ;  at  the  name  of  the 
Prince  they  all  fl-arted  up  mi  the  gtcateff  agita- 
tion !  JL'xis  called  for  lights;  his  wife  and 
children  ran  to  fetch  them  ;  and  a  moment  after 
o'ur  eyes  were  riveted  to  one  objefl-j  it  was  a 
voung  woman  of  thirteen  who  entered  precipi- 
tately with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  which  (he  fct 
on  a  table.  Imagine  all  the  ingenuous  r^races  of 
childhood  united  to.  the  blooai  and  beauty  of 
youth,  a  noble  and  Acnder  (happ,  features  equally 
delicate  and  regular,  an  animated  countenance 
full  of  expreffion,  a  fmile  all  innocence  and 
fenubility:  figure  to  yourfeif  this  feducing  af- 
femblage,  and  you  will  yet  have  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  this  bewitching  form.  Alexis  took 
her  hand,  and  prefenting  her  to  the  Prince,  faid, 
this  is  Stolina^  my  eldeft  daughter;  that  child,, 
to  whom  you,  Sir,  gave  your  cloak.  Thefe 
words  made  the  Prince  and  the  girl  both  blufh  ; 
and  he  changed  the  difcourfe  by  afking,  if  we 
had  not  heard  her  voice  as  we  entered.  It  was 
indeed  hers.  The  Chevalier  begged  her  to  fmg 
again  ;  and  Stolina^  with  a  modefl  confufion, 
which  added  to  her  charms,  in  a  tremblino- 
voice,  fung  two  verfes  ;  which  weie  thought 
much  too  ihort  by  the  Prince  and  Valmont.  I 
D  4  believe,. 
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believe,  was  my  pupil  two  or  three  years  older, 
this  vifit  would  have  been  a  dangerous  one.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  I  left  Jlexis  Stelen's  houfc,  fully 
refolved  never  to  take  the  Prince  there  again, 
who  could  talk  the  whole  evening  of  nothing 
but  Stolina,  and  the  next  day  was  thoughtful 
and  melancholy  to  a  furprifing  degree  for  a  child 
of  thirteen  and  a  half;  but  fortunately  at  that 
age  fuch  impreifions  can  be  neither  deep  nor 
Jafting.  Adieu,  my  dear  Baron  !  and  be  af- 
fured,  I  highly  approve  the  reafons,  which  de- 
termine you  on  travelling  with  your  children, 
and  the  preference  you  at  this  time  give  to  Italy 
beyond  all  other  countries  ;  but  I  hope  a  day 
will  come,  when  I  fliall  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  you  in  this.— Were  it  r,ot  in  itfelf  inter- 
efliiig  and  curious,  you  would  here  find  a  great 
King,  glorioufly  reigning  over  a  virtuous  peo- 
plej  a  fight  far  exceeding  all  the  temples  and 
ruins  about  Rome. 


LETTER    X. 

The  Vijcoimtefs  to  the  Baronefs. 


H  the  charming  creature  !  .  .  .  fo  interefl- 
ing  a  figure  .'  fo  modcfl:  an  air  !  ...  a  coun- 
tenance all  fweetnefs !  I  lay  any  wager  you 
gueCs  who  I  mean  : — Well,  yes,  it  is  the  Che- 
valier de  Valmont,  Now  it  will  be  \\\  vain  for 
you  to  deijy  your  defigns  ;  he  muft  be  Adelaide  s 

hufband  j 
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hufband  ;  I  faw  that  clearly  on  the  very  firft  vi- 
i'lX.  f  queftioned  him  very  much  concerning 
his  travels.  All  his  anfwers  were  fhort,  plain, 
and  modeft  :  and  then  he  blufhes  with  fo  much 
grace  !  without  being  difconcerted  at  blufhing  ; 
he'  is  timid,  but  never  embarrafled.  Befides,  he 
is  fo  like  our  amiable  Cecilia!  In  fhort,  I  am 
quite  infatuated.  As  to  Mr.  D'Aimeri^  you 
niay  fay  wha^  you  v/ill,  my  dear  friend,  but  J. 
feel  that  I  can  never  efteem  him  ;  my  memory  is 
too  faithful  to  poor  Cecilia.  He  may  well  weep 
for  her,  but  he  is  not  the  lefs  guilty  of  her 
death.  His  forrows  grieve,  but  can  never  in- 
tereft  me :  however,  I  defired  him  to  look  on  my 
houfe  as  his  own  ;  and  I  believe  he  was  fatisfied 
with  my  manner  of  receiving  him.  He  goes  in 
a  month  to  condudl  his  grandfon  to  his  gar- 
rifon  J  but  they  will  return  hither  towards  the 
end  of  December;  therefore  you  will  fee  them 
this  winter..  I  pofitively  will  be  prefent  at  Ade~ 
/aide's  firft  interview  with  the  Chevalier.  I  am 
certain,  fympathy  will  be  vifible  the  firft  mo- 
ment; they  are  made  for  each  other;  and  will 
love  one  another  paffionately. — Remember  this 
predidlion. 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  made  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Madame  de  AI ;  have  al- 
ready been  with  her  thrice,  therefore  I  can  now 
fatisfy  your  curiofity.  You  infift  on  a  true  and 
circumftantial  account: — Liften  then;  this  is 
what  happened  on  my  firft  vifit.  I  got  there  at 
half  an  hour  paft  eight  in  the  evening ;  was 
conducted. into  a  difmal  faloon,  very  ill  lighted,, 
where  I  found  a  very  folemn  circle  : — the  mif-^ 
trcfs  of  the  houfe  feated  me  by  her;  1  caft  my 
D  5  eyes 
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eyes  on  all  the  company  j  and  favv  only  two 
women,  and  ten  or  twelve  men  ;  and  could  not 
find  a  fuigle  face  I  knew,  except  Porphirc^, 
whom  I  call  to  inform  me  of  the  company. 
He  whifpers  all  their  names ;  amongfl:  them 
three  or  four,  who  are  equally  known  and  ef- 
teemcd  by  their  works.  I  immediately  looked 
on  thofe  celebrated  perfons  with  an  admiration, 
which  infpired  me  with  fo  extraordinary  an  emo- 
tion of  felf-love,  that  it  fufpended  my  curiofity; 
for  inflead  of  liftening  to  the  converfation,  I 
only  felt  the  defire  of  being  heard  myfelf,  and 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  thofe,  who  ought 
naturally  to  have  fixed  all  mine.  Here  was  I 
then  folely  employed  in  feeking  an  opportunity 
of  faying  fomething  witty  ;  I  thought  a  long 
time,  and  at  lafl  hazarded  a  very  abrtrufe  re- 
flection ;  and  then  another  ftill  more  far-fetched; 
I  grew  bold,  vehenscnt,  and  fell  into  a  dillerta- 
tion  J  v/as  dull,  and  all  at  once  found  1  had 
not  common  fenfe,  and  that  I  was  compleatly 
ridiculous..  Very  much  difconcerted  at  this  dif- 
covery,  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
retire;  and  I  went  out  with  the  double  regiet  of 
having  been  very  abfurd  inyfelf,  and  of  not 
having  heard  a  word  of  what  others  faid.  I  re- 
flected on  this  accident,  and  concluded  I  fliould 
never  fucceed  in  pretending  to  v/it  and  a  defire 
of  fbinino-.  I  refolved  for  the  future  to  be  al- 
ways  fimple  and  natural ;  and  I  returned  to  Ma- 
dame  de   AI 's   with    this    intention. — But 

fcarcely  was  I  featcd,  Vv'hen  the  frenzy  of  fliew- 
ing   my  wit  and  knov/ledge  feifed  me  with   re-  - 
doubled   fury.     At   firft  i  courageouHy   refifled 
all  temptation ;  at   length   I    yielded,  and   fuc- 
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ceeciec  vk)  better  than  the  firft  time. — I  left  the 
hoiite  abrohiteiv  enraged  with  myfeir;  and  with 
a  firm  rcfolution  to  obfcrve  a  ftriil  filence  for 
the  future,  fipxe  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to 
talk  there,  as  I  did  elfevvhere.  Behold  me  then 
leaking  my  third  vifit.  This  time  I  did  hold 
my  tongue :  I  obfcr/ed  and  iiftened  with  ex- 
treme attention.  I  heard  the  company  fpealc 
feniibly,  and  remarked  feveral  ftrokcs  which 
dcferved  to  be  remembered  and  quoted  : — Yet  I 
found  the  converfation  in  general  languid  and 
heavy;  and  when  it  was  animated  by  difcuf- 
llons,  it  feemed  to  me  degenerating  into  dif- 
putes.  la  Ihort,  it  frequently  aftoniftied,  but 
never  charmed  me;  and  1  faid  to  mvfelf,  every 
one  of  thefe  people  have  more  wit  than  I,  but 
I  am  certainly  more  amiable  than  them.  What 
mifmanagement  then  is  it  that  deprives  them  of 
the  advantage  thev  ought  to  have  over  me? 
After  having  reflected  on  this  fmgularity  I  dif- 
covered,  that  they  had  precifely  the  fame  mad- 
nefs,  which  had  infp-red  me  the  two  firft  days  ; 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  attend  to  others,  and 
inflead  of  wifhing  to  pleafe,  fought  only  to  be 
admired.  I  alfo  obferved  them  often  guilty  of 
little  inattentions  and  rudeiieires,  cither  from 
felf-love  ill  underftood,  or  the  want  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  woiM,  which  alone  can  teach  us  to 
be  obfervant  of  others,  never  to  be  angry,  and 
to  maintain  one's  opinion  without  peevifhnefs  or 
pedantry.  From  all  thefe  obfervations  I  infer, 
that  men  of  letters  fhould  mix  more  in  fociety.- 
Thcy  only  jjo  into  three  or  four  houfes,  where 
thev  engrofs  a! molt  all  the  convcrfation.  Mild- 
ncfs,  complail"iince,  delicate  attentions,  in  a 
D   b  word 
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word  the  graces,  are  not  to  be  acquired  where 
they  prefide  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  learned  men 
are  fo  often  reproached  with  an  arrogant  and 
fupercilious  manner  ;  if  they  were  more  at  large, 
they  would  lofe  many  of  their  little  failings  ; 
they  would  then  be  met  with  pleafure,  and 
fought  with  eagernefs.  Inltead  of  producing 
pain  and  conftraint,  they  would  be  the  delight 
of  fociety.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  enable  them  to  defcribe  it;  and  to 
give  faithful  and  ftriking  pi£lures  of  our  faults, 
our  vices,  and  our  manners  ;  and  we  fhould  find 
their  works  replete  with  wit  and  modern  fenti- 
ments.  But  J  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  thefe 
refle£lions,  as  Porphire  has  had  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Lagnraye,  in  which  that  fubjedl  is  much  better 
explained  than  I  can  pretend  to  explain  it.  I 
have  leave  to  {Qn<^  you  a  copy,  which  I  am  fure 
you  will  read  with  pleafure.  Farewell,  my 
dear  \  embrace  Madame  D'OJiaUs  for  me,  and 
tell  her  I  am'  no  longer  jealous  of  her  j  but  I 
am  of  Madame  Valmont;  yes,  ftill  more  fince  I  . 
faw  her  fon.  As  the  mother-in-law  of  Ade- 
laide, ht)W  you  will  love  her  ! — At  leaft  own  to 
me  the  truth  ;  I  am  fure  you  are  not  fincere  on 
that  fcore. — Alas  !  you  have  not  that  confidence 
in  me,  which  I  have  in  you.  I  cannot  think, 
ivhy  I  love  you  fo  much  ; — I  ought  only  to  ef- 
teem  you.  Notwithftanding  your  eafy,  natural 
and  unaffe<5led  air,  you  are  in  reality  very  proud, 
and  very  referved ;  referved  beyond  expre;Tion. 
Oh  you  are  !  and  you  are  even  vain  of  your  re- 
ferve.  You  call  it  prudence  and  difcretion ; 
but  if  you  do  not  confefs,  that  in  the  bottom 
of  your  heart  you  have  deftined  Adelaide  for  the 

Chevalier 
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Chevalier  de  Valmontyl  fhall  think  you  never 
loved  me,  and  only  have  that  kind  of  fentiment 
for  me,  that  one  feels  for  a  child  which  amufes 
one. 


LETTER    XI. 

^he    Copy    of   Mr.   Lagarayes   Letter    t(f 
Porphiry, 


w, 


ELL,  my  dear  Porphiry,  you  are  going' 
to  profefs  yourfelf  a  man  of  letters  !  I  certainly 
fhall  not  oppofe  that  defign.  Falfe  devotion  or 
bigotry  can  alone  condemn  it.  You  have  learn- 
ing, a  feeling  heart,  and  have  read  a  great 
deal  ; — leave  then  your  clofet,  fhut  your  booksy 
and  ftudy  mankind  j  unlefs  you  acquire  a  per- 
fedl  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  you  will 
write  nothing  but  what  is  trifling  or  imperfeft. 
See  men  of  all  ranks;  examine  them  in  all  the 
different  fituations,  from  the  humble  labourer  to 
the  exalted  courtier.  Know  them  accurately  ; 
and  do  not  defpife  amiable  infants.  As  a  painter, 
copy  the  Ibiking  and  natural  features  they  pre- 
fent ;  as  a  philofopher,  obferve  the  feed,  from- 
which  fpring  all  the  virtues  and  paffions  of  man. 
Be  particularly  affiduous  in  feparating  our  na- 
tural faults  and  inclinations  from  that  croud  of 
irregularities  and  vices  we  derive  from  educa- 
tion. A  mere  fcholar  (hould  remain  in  his 
ftudy:    an    author    fliould    live    in    the    great 

world.— 
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world. — If  he  dedicates  to  fociety  four  hours  of 
the  day,  there  will  flill  remain  time  enough   to 
refle6l  on  what  he  has  {cen.     But  all  this  is  in- 
fufficient ;— you,    my   dear   Porpbiry,   muft   ftill 
preferve  your  fenfibility   and   your  principles — if 
your  heart  and  manners  be  corrupted,  you  will 
never   produce   a   work   of  genius.     From    wit 
alone  may  flow  amunng  things,   thofc  works  of 
a   moment,    made   to   dazzle    but    not    to    laft ; 
read  with  eagernefs,  praifed  and  quoted  during 
three    months,  and  then  configncd  to  oblivion; 
It  was  not  to  his  wit,  that  Pierre  Corneille  was 
indebted    for  his  fame; — it  was  his  greatnefs  of 
foul,  that  acquired    him   his  furname,  and   the 
admiration  of  his  cotemporaries,  and   of  pofte- 
rity.     Oh,  my  Porpbiry !   be  honeft,  indulgent, 
and   beneficent,   that   thy   writings  may  infpire 
men  with  the  love  of  virtue.     There  will  then 
not  be    found   (in  them)   exaggeration  nor   in- 
confiftency  ;  for  he  who  is  infpired  by  love  of 
truth,    can    never   contradi(5t  himfelf.      Would 
you  give  ufeful  and  moral  leflbns,  begin  by  re- 
forming  yourfelf;    fubdue   your   paflions,    fhut 
your  heart  againft  hatred  and  refentment ;  learn 
to  forgive:   you  will  then  know  how  to  beftow 
eloquent  praifes  on  greatnefs  of  foul  and  gene- 
rofity.     For  what  a  delightful  career  are  you  de- 
ftined  j  to  what  a  noble  vocation  your  taft^e  and 
genius  call   you  ;  if  you  are  fenfible  of  all   its 
dignity  !   but  alas,  if  you  fliould  be  led  aftray ; 
if,  too  weak  to  refift  the  vain  defire  of  tempo- 
rary   fame,    you    fhould    prove    an    apoflate   to 
truth,    and    to   your    principles;   if  you   fhould 
fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  mifled  by  the  fpirit  of  party 
and  fatSlion  !   ....  Oh,  my  fon  !  thofe  talents 

whiciv 
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which  you  poffefs,  they  were  given  you  by 
heaven  ;  they  were  cultivated  by  mc,  not  to 
flatter  vice,  to  amufe  the  immoral,  or  to  fe- 
duce  the  ignorant;  but  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  men  of  tafte  and  virtue.  In  fine,  my 
dear  Porphiry,  remember  that  the  feafon,  in 
which  we  can  work  and  write,  flies  rapidly 
away.  When  that  is  paft,  what  happinefs  will 
be  yours,  if  you  can  fay,  "  I  have  never  writ- 
*'  ten  any  thing,  but  in  conformity  to  reafon 
"  and  truth  :  humanity  and  the  love  of  order 
"  and  of  virtue  infpired  me.  I  fought  only 
*'  pure  and  fpotlefs  glory  :  at  leafl  in  the  hour 
"  of  death,  at  that  awful  moment,  when  the 
'*  recolle<5lion  of  one  good  action  yields  a  thou- 
*'  fand  times  more  fatisfatftion,  than  the  moft 
**  brilliant  fucceffes,  how  fweet  will  be  the 
*'  thought,  that  my  works  will  never  be  pro- 
*'  du6live  of  dangerous  confequences  ;  that  a 
**  young  man  at  his  hrft  entrance  into  the  world 
*'  may  read  them  with  advantage,  and  that  the 
**  enlightened  and  tender  mother  will  be  eager 
"  to  give  them  to  her  daughter."  lliis,  my 
dear  Porphiry,  is  what  ought  to  be  your  ambi- 
tion, if  you  would  anfvver  my  expedtation?,  and 
juftify  the  te-nderncfs  I  feci  for  you.  Farewel  I 
I  cxpe^l  you  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XII. 

'The  Baronejs   to  the  Vijcoimtejs, 

JL  THANK  you  J  my  dear  friend,  for  the  ac- 
counts you  have  given  me  of  our  little  Con-- 
Jlaniia.  I  am  forry  ihe  is  flatternly ;  it  is  a- 
fault  too  little  attended  to.  Yet  it  occafions  a 
great  lofs  of  time,  and  is  frequently  the  caufe 
of  more  expeiice  than  prodigality  itfelf.  I  have 
eorredted  Adelaide  of  this  fault,  natural  to  all 
children,  by  punifhments,  provided  the  thing 
loft  was  abfolutely  to  be  replaced  ;  or  if  it  was 
a  thing  of  entertainment  rather  than  of  ufe ;  a 
play  thing  for  inftance,  by  making  her  long  wifh 
for  fuch  another,  before  I  gave  it  her  j  and  at 
1  aft  by  giving  her  a  large  cheft  of  drawers,  in^ 
which  flie  might  lock  up  and  fet  all  her  things 
to  rights.     But  read  Mr.  de  Fenelon  *  fur  VEdu-- 

*  Make  your  daughters  obferve  that  nothing  contributes 
fo  much  to  ceconomy  and  neatnefs,  as  keeping  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place.  This  rule  appears  trifling,  but  would 
be  very  efficacious  if  ftriflly  attended  to.  You  never  lofe 
time  in  feeking  any  thing  you  want,  there  is  neither  trou- 
ble, dil'pute,  nor  embarraffment ;  whatever  you  want  will 
be  ready  to  your  hand.  .  .  .  Add  to  thefe  advantages, 
that  of  removing  from  your  fervants  the  fpirit  of  idlenefs 
and  confufion. — Moreover,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  render 
their  fervices  quick  and  eafy  \  and  to  free  ourfelves  from 
the  temptation  of  being  frequently  offended  by  the  delays 
oceafioned  from  things  being  in  difoider,  and  confequently 
long  in  finding. 

Education  of  Daughters  by  M.  de  Fenelon. 

cation 
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tation  des  Ftlles,  and  there  you  will  find  all  the 
advice  neceiTary  on  this  fubjedt. 

I  (hewed  my  children  a  melancholy  fight  this 
morning;  and  I  will  prefently  give  you  my  rea- 
fons  for  fo  doing.  My  gardener's  daughter  died 
laft  night;  {he  was  pretty,  and  only  twenty 
years  old.  I  was  told  of  it,  when  1  was  get- 
ting up,  by  Maderpoifelle  Vi^oire,  who  added^ 
that  fhe  was  juft  come  from  fprinkling  her  with 
holy  water,  that  flie  had  itti\  her  face,  and  that 
it  was  not  in  the  leaft  disfigured.  Thi"fe  parti- 
cularity being  confirmed  by  many  people,  f  re- 
folved  on  fhewing  her  to  my  children.  When 
we  were  all  met  for  breiUcfaft,  the  gardener's 
daughter  was  talked  on,  and  Mifs  Bridget  faid 
fhe  had  never  istn  a  corpfe;  Theodore  and  Jde^ 
laide  repeated  the  fame; — I  propofed  our  going 
to  the  gardener's  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was  over  ; 
we  went;  on  entering  the  chamber,  I  obferved 
jide/aide's  countenance  change ;  we  all  knelt 
down  ;  and  our  prayers  ended,  T  approached  the 
bed,  lifted  up  the  cloth,  entirely  uncovered  the 
face  of  the  deceafed,  which  I  could  not  look  oa 
without  feeling  an  inexprefiible  anxiety  of  mind  j 
from  the  thought,  that  flie  was  an  only  daughter, 
and  that  her  parents  furvived  her. —  T'aking  j^de^ 
/aide's  hand,  I  faid  to  her — See  my  child  that  af- 
fecting obje6l ;  it  can  only  infpire  compaiTion. — 
Really,  fhe  replied,  there  is  nothing  hideous  in 
it;  I  had  formed  qyite  a  difFerent  idea;  but  I 
now  fee  that  many  diforders  are  more  disfiguring 
than  death  itfelf.  After  feme  rcflecSlions  on  this 
fubjecH:  we  returned  to  the  caftlei  I  have  forbid 
all  farther  mention  of  the  deceafed  before  my 
children,  and  took  care  to  entertain  them  that 

whole 
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whole  day  in  the  moft  lively  manner.— I  remem- 
bered in  my  infancy  having  heard  many  (lories 
of  ghofts,  &c.  I  was  abfolutely  frantic  with 
that  kind  of  fear,  which,  altho'  the  moft  ab- 
furd  of  any,  has  the  greater  effe^  on  the  ima- 
gination. At  thirteen  or  fourteen  I  determined 
to  fee  a  corpfe ;  unfortunately  it  was  that  of  an 
old  man,  horridly  disfigured.  This  hideous  ob- 
je6l  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  me,  that  it  was 
more  than  a  month  before  I  could  get  it  out  of 
my  thoughts.  Age  and  reafon  at  laft  cured  me 
of  thofe  ridiculous  apprehcnfions,  which  had 
but  too  much  infiuence  on  my  health,  and 
brought  on  that  nervous  difcroer  which  ftill  af- 
fects me.  Ja'tlaicle,  thanks  to  my  care,  never 
had  any  idea  of  thofe  vain  terrors.  But  as  flie 
had  not  feen  a  dead  perion,  I  was  fearful  her 
imagination  might  rtprtfent  it  as  much  more 
terrible  than  it  often  really  is;  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  ihew  her  the  corpfe  of  this  young 
woman  ;  and  I  applaud  mylelf  fo  much  the 
more,  as  Adelaide^  before  fhe  fiiw  it,  was  agi- 
tated and  trembling  ;  and  that  fne  looked  upon 
it  without  alarm,  becaufe  ilie  found  it  infinitely 
Jefs  frightful  than  fhe  had  imagined.  Adelaide 
and  I  often  walk  in  the  environs  of  the  caliie  ; 
and  generally  in  the  dufic  of  the  evening  return 
acrofs  a  church-yard,  where  we  fometimes  ftt 
and  reft  ouifelves;  and  converfe  (iit  leaft  Ade- 
laide does)  with  as  much  cafe,  as  if  we  were  in 
a  meadow. —  Great  addrefs  and  apparent  fim- 
plicity  are  neccfi'ary  to  accuftom  a  child  to  all 
thcfe  things;  for  they  vi^ill  be  moft  afraid,  when 
they  fufpedt  you  mean  to  embolden  them. 
Therefore  you  muft  ufe  the  utmoft  precaution.; 

but,. 
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but,  above  all,  every  thing  muft  appear  the  efFe£t 
of  chance.  —  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  I  Adelaide 
makes  her  firft  communion  in  a  fortnight.  Ma- 
dame D'Ojialis  fets  out  tov/ards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  I  {hall  foon  foUov/  her;  for  we  fhall 
certainly  be  at  Paris  by  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember at  farthcft. 


LETTER     XIII. 

Madame  D'Ojialis  to  the  Vijccuntejs  Limours. 
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lERTAINLY,  Madam,  I  am  here  as  much 
inflruclcd  as  entertained.  I  learn  of  the  bed  of 
mothers  the  value  of  thofe  duties,  which  fhe  ful- 
fils with  fo  much  delight.  Living  with  her,  and 
obferving  her  in  the  midft  of  her  family,  we  fee 
her  fo  perfetftly  contented,  that  all  our  afttmifh- 
ment  at  the  facrificcs  fhe  has  made,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  fuch  pure  felicity,  entirely  ceafes. 
Such  is  the  power  of  true  virtue  !  At  a  diilance 
her  brilliancy  ftrilces,  and  excites  aftonifhment 
and  admiration  ;  but  near  us,  (he  is  fo  beautiful, 
fo  afFefting,  and  fo  perfuafivc,  that  her  dictates 
ceafe  to  appear  difficult.  She  does  better  than 
tiazzle;  flie  engrofTes,  fiie  charms,  flic  attaches. 

Adelaide  and  Theodore  this  day  received  the  fa- 
crament  for  the  firft  time.  After  our  return  from 
church,  my  aunt  retired  with  Adelaide  and  me 
into  her  clofet,  and,  f.-ating  herfelf  betv.'ecn  us, 
Ihe  tooiy  one  of  her  daughter's  hunds,  and  put- 
ting; 
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ting  it  in  mine,  faid, — Now  I  flatter  myfelf  you 
will  look  on  Adelaide  as  your  friend.  It  is  true, 
fhe  has  neither  your  experience  nor  your  under- 
ftanding  ;  but  you  well  know  Ihe  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  the  facrament,  was  I  not  per- 
fectly fure  (he  is  no  longer  a  child  j  therefore  we 
can  now  talk  before  her  without  conftraint,  and 
truft  her  with  our  moft  fecret  converfations.  At 
thefe  words  Adelaide,  quite  foftened,  leant  gently 
on  her  mother's  fhoulder,  and  tenderly  clafptd 
my  hand,  which  fhe  rtill  held  :  my  aunt  conti- 
nued her  difcourfe,  thus  —  I  arn  now  going  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  thofe  cares  I  dedicated  to  you, 
my  dear  Adelaide.  I  (hall  never  more  be  compel- 
led to  impofe  penances  on  you,  or  humiliating 
punifhments.  You  will  now  become  my  mofk 
pleafing  companion,  and  my  tenderefb  friend. 
On  pronouncing  thefe  words,  my  aunt  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  Adelaide  threw  herfelf  at 
ber  feet;  and  with  an  expreffion  and  fenfibility 
as  earneft  as  it  was  natural  and  affedling,  faid  to 
her  happy  mother  all  that  the  beft-founded  grati- 
tude could  infpire.  Although  you.  Madam, 
accufe  me  of  envying  Adelaide's  deftiny,  yet  this 
kind  of  jealoufy  does  not  prevent  my  afferting, 
that  there  is  no  child  of  her  age  to  whom  {he  can 
be  compared  ;  and  in  thefe  laft  fix  months  fhe 
has  made  a  mofl  furprifmg  progrefs,  which  ought 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  that  extreme  defire 
fhe  had  to  take  the  facrament.  VVliat  I  can 
jlever  fufficiently  admire,  is  the  manner  in  v/hich 
my  aunt  knew  how  to  gain  heraffediion  ;  though, 
overlooking  nothing,  but  punifhing  her  fevere- 
ly,  and  reprehending  her  before  all  company ; 
and  yet,  in  fpite  of  this  apparent  rigour,  flie  is 
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pafllonately  beloved  by  her  daughter,  who  places 
an  unlimited  confidence  in  her.  She  is  never 
perfectly  happy  but  with  her  mother ;  and  I  al- 
ways obferve,  (he  prefers  converfing  with  her  to 
every  pleafure  accommodated  to  her  age.  This 
is  without  doubt  the  great  fecret  in  education, 
and  never  to  be  obtained  by  fpoiling  a  child,  and 
indulging  all  its  whims.  Adelaide  being  now 
admitted  into  the  "  company  of  rational  people," 
file  is  for  the  future  to  aflift  my  aunt  in  all  family 
affairs  ;  the  maitre  d'hotel  and  cook  are  to  bring 
their  account  book  to  her  every  morning.  This 
will  teach  her  (let  her  fortune  be  what  it  may, 
never  to  look  on  thefe  very  neccflary  cares  as  be- 
low her  notice  ;  which  moft  women  negle6l  only 
through  idlenefs,  or  want  of  abilities.  Ignorance 
is  commonly  envious  and  flanderous  ;  and  would, 
if  it  were  poffible,  villify  every  thing  which 
faows  its  inferiority;  it  ftrives  to  conceal  its 
fiiame  under  the  appearance  of  careleflhefs,  and 
even  often  of  difdain.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
we  frequently  fee  learned  and  reafonable  perfons 
derided  by  fools  :  and  this  is  the  caufe  that  Ma- 
dame de  G  .  .  .  ,  who  never  knew  one  rule  in 
addition,  makes  fuch  a  joke  of  women,  who  are 
fo  unemployed  that  they  can  find  amufement 
in  cafting  up  their  fervants  bills.  Adieu,  ma- 
dam t  I  depart  in  eight  days.  I  do  not  expert 
to  find  you  at  Paris  ;  but,  I  flatter  myfelf,  you 
are  afTured  my  firft  care  on  my  arrival  will  be  to 
feek  you,  that  I  may  inform  myfelf  of  your 
health,  and  give  you  an  account  of  my  aunt's. 
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LETTER    XIV. 

Tlje  Baronefs  to  the  Vijcountejs. 

O,  my  dear  friend,  Adelaide  does  not  yet 
read  any  of  the  books  you  mention.  Although 
fhe  has  as  much  fenfe  and  reafon  as  is  poffible  at 
her  aa;e,  yet  there  requires  a  great  deal  more  to 
make  her  feel  the  merits  of  the  good  authors  of 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  As  yet  {he  has  read  very 
little  but  what  I  have  compofed  for  her.  But 
iiov/  we  arc  going  into  longer  and  more  inftru£l- 
ive  lefTons.  She  has  begun  Rollin's  Ancient 
Hiftory;  which  will  be  fucceedcd  by  thofe  of 
Rome  and  France  ;  then  the  Age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  fome  Englifli  hiflorians;  and  this  will  finiih 
our  courfc  of  hifiory,  containing  in  all  fifty  vo- 
lumes. As  to  works  of  amufement,  we  are  at 
prefent  reading  fome  plays.  In  three  years  we 
fliall  have  read  Campijhcii^  Lagrange.,  Chancel^ 
Lachauffee^  Dejl ouches,  Marivaicx,  Les  Pocfus 
de  Fontenelle,  de  Pavilion,  de  Dejmahis,  &c.  All 
thcfe  pleafing,  but  fecond-rate  authors,  will 
amufe  her,  till  an  age  in  which  her  tafte  will  be 
fufficiently  formed  to  read,  with  tranfport,  books 
of  true  genius.  We  laft  night  finifhed  the  tra- 
gedy of  Andronicus  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  my  commen- 
taries and  criticifms,  Adelaide  was  drowned  in 
tears,  and  afked  me  if  it  v/as  poflible  to  form 
a  more  interefting  and  affecSling  p'cce.  —  Yes, 
doubtlefs,  replied  I,  you  yourfclf  will  be  con- 
vinced of  that  when  you  come  to  read  thofe  im- 
mortal 
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Jiiortal  authors,  Corneille^  Racine^  Voltaire,  Crc- 
billou,  &c.  who  are  at  pre  fen  t  known  to  you  only 
by  name. — But,  mamma,  Hnce  a  moderate  per- 
formance makes  fuch  an  impreflion  on  me,  what 
pleafure  would  a  tragedy  of  Corneille's  give  me  ! 
and  why  deprive  me  of  it? — It  is  precifely  the 
transports  and  admiration  you  profefs  for  Andrs- 
nicusy  which  proves  you  not  yet  worthy  to 
read  Cinna.  Was  you  fenfible  of  the  faults  of 
Jndronicus,  you  would  be  fcarcely  afFeCled  by 
what  has  made  you  fhed  fo  many  tears  j  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  Cinna  would  not  move 
you,  bccaufe  you  could  not  feel  his  fublime 
beauties, — But,  mamma,  Les  Hotaccs ;  I  am  fure 
I  fliould  be  flruck  with  the  beauties  of  that. — 
How  for — 1  he  day  before  we  left  Paris,  Ma- 
dame   came  to  fee  you,  and  brought  her 

daughter,  who  is  exadtly  my  age. — Well. — 
Why,  mamma,  this  young  lady  made  me  a 
vifit  in  my  room,  and  told  me  flie  was  juft 
come  from  the  play  ;  it  was  Les  Horaces,  and 
fhe  fpoke  of  it  with  delight. — So  much  the 
worfe  f •  r  her  ;  fince  it  proves  only  that  fhe  unites 
affectation  to  ignorance. — Ac  what  age  then  may 
I  read  Racine  and  Corneille  ? — When  you  have 
underftanding  fufficient  to  difcover  the  faults  of 
thcfe  we  now  read. — I  perfe£tly  comprehend  all 
thofe  in  Andronicus.  —  Yes,  becaufe  I  pointed 
them  out  to  you  :  that  will  not  do  :  you  muft 
know  and  be  ftruck  by  them,  without  my  being 
obliged  to  explain  them. — Oh!  how  impatient 
am  I  to  read  thofe  charming  works,  which  I  hear 
fpoken  of  with  fo  much  applaufe  !  But,  mamma, 
you  furely  have  all  thefe  books  :  I  have  even 
read  their  titles  in  your  catalogue,  but  I  do  noc 
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fee  them  in  the  library  :  where  then  are  they  ? — 
In  the  preffes  in  my  room  :  I   took  them   out  of 
the  library,  when   I   gave  you  the  key. — Would 
it  not  have  been  fufficient  to  have  forbidden  me 
to  read  them  ? — Certainly,  you  are  convinced  I 
depend  on   your  obedience  and  integrity.     If  I 
doubted  it,  Adelaide^  could  I  love  you  ?    I   was 
only  defirous  of  fparing   you   the  mortification 
of  having  daily  before  your  eyes  fo  juft  a  fubjeil 
of  regret  and  curiofity. — But,  mamma,  you  have 
promifed  to  take  me  this  winter  to  the  play  fome- 
times  :  I  fhall  then  fee  fome  pieces  of  Racine\ 
and  Vohaire's. — Not  at  all  ;  I   fhall   not  go  on 
thofe  nights. — You  will  then  chule  only  the  in- 
different ones. — Yes,  all  thofe  which  are  in  your 
own  lift. — How  fad  th^s  is  !   So  we  fhall  not  fee 
any  new  plays  :  I  fhall  never  be  at  a  firft  repre- 
fentation.  —  Be  comforted  ;   I  may  take  you  fome- 
times  without  inconvenience.     You  fee,  my  dear 
friend,  from  this  converfation,  the  defire  Adelaide 
has  to  know  all  thofe  interefting  works,  which 
it   is    neceflary  fhe  fliould  read   with  attention. 
Judge,  then,  if  Ihe  will  not  read  them  eagerly, 
after  having  wifhed  for  them  fo  long;    and  how 
I  fhall  enjoy  her   furprife.     All  you  tell  me  of 
Conjiayitia's  fenlibility  does  not  furprife  me  ;    I 
have  in  myfclf  a  proof  how  fufceptible  fhe  is  of 
tender  attachments  :    but   permit  me,  my   dear 
friend,  to  repeat  to  you,  that  inftead  of  endea^ 
vouring  to  render  her  fenfibility  more  lively  and 
palTionatc,  you  ftiould  ftrive  tofupprefs  it.     You 
had  a  flight  fever,  and   did  not  fee  her  for  two 
&d.ys.     She  was  in  defpair,  cried,  and  would  not 
eat :  they  were  obliged  to  bring  her  to  you  ;  and 
Ihe  was  quite  lick  with  grief:   yet   you  had  the 
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cruelty  to  applaud  yourfelf  for  having  infpired 
inch  an  unreaibnabie  tendernefs,  and  which 
might  have  had  the  moft  difmal  confequences 
to  that  charming  child.  Suppofe  you  were  to 
have  a  tedious  and  dangerous  illiiefs,  what 
would  become  of  hef  ?  Were  you  to  be  feparated 
for  months,  how  would  fhe  bear  your  abfence? 
And  you  negledl  correcting  a  weaknefs,  that  may 
make  her  life  miferable,  becaufe  it  flatters  your 
vanity.  Is  it  thus  a  mother  ought  to  love  ? 
Oh  !  it  is  from  the  virtues  and  felicity  oi  Adelaide , 
that  I  expert  my  happinefs  !  The  maternal 
fhould  be  the  mofl  d  finterefled  of  all  affections, 
fmce  it  cannot  expeft  an  equal  return.  For  that 
fame  reafon  it  ought  to  be  more  lively  than 
friendfhip,  more  powerful  than  love  ;  that  alone 
can  fuffer,  and  facrificeall,  with  the  certainty  of 
being  rewarded  but  by  halves.  Brothers,  friends, 
and  lovers  may  feel  a  mutual  ali^£lion  ;  but  did 
ever  the  beft-educated  daughter  love  her  m.other 
to  the  degree  flie  was  beloved?  The  difpropor- 
tion  of  age  alone,  and  the  idea  that  the  child 
will  of  courfe  long  outlive  the  parent,  ought  to 
make  a  prodigious  difterence  in  their  fentiments. 
Let  us  not  require  from  our  children  a  tender- 
nefs equal  to  that  we  feel  for  them.  I  pofTefs  at 
prefent  the  firft  place  in  Adelaide^  affeclions  :  but 
fhe  will  one  day  have  a  huihand,  children,  a 
daughter  ....  V/hat  then  would  be  my  folly 
to  expect  to  maintain  that  preference  !  I  would 
have  her  feel  for  me  the  fame  afFe^lion  now, 
which  I  may  reafonably  expect  from  her  always, 
I  wifti  her  to  leave  me  with  regret,  but  without 
tears  ;  fee  me  in  a  flight  fever,  and  not  fall  ficlc 
of  forrow.  In  fhort,  that  her  tendernefs,  being 
Vol.  II.  E  founded 
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founded  on  gratitude,  fhould  be  deep  and  unal- 
terable j  but  that  reafon  fliould  guide  all  her 
thoughts  and  actions.  And  you,  my  dear 
friend,  by  allowing  your  daughter  to  love  you 
without  meafure,  and  almofl:  to  folly,  foften  her 
heart,  and  difpofe  her  to  abandon  herfelf  blindly 
to  thofe  dangerous  paflions,  from  which  it  is 
your  duty  to  guard  her.  You  inftil  excellent 
principles  ;  but  what  will  they  avail,  if  fhe 
does  not  at  the  fame  time  acquire  an  empire  over 
herfelf?  Are  we  not  agreed,  that  a  woman  of 
ftrong  feelings  can  never  be  happy?  Vehement 
paflions  will  lead  her  aftray,  or  make  her  mifera- 
ble  through  life.  Teach  then  Conjiantia  not 
only  to  oppofe,  but  to  conquer,  hers.  You  will 
fay,  {he  will  have  no  unlawful  ones.  Alas  !  can 
you  anfwer  for  that  ?  I  hope  and  believe  fo. 
She  will  love  her  hufband  paflionately  ;  but  who 
can  afl'ure  you  fhe  will  be  as  paflionately  beloved  ? 
But  if  that  is  the  cafe,  will  fhe  not  feel  all  the 
fears  and  horrors  of  jealoufy,  juftified  fooner  or 
later  by  a  change  which  will  reduce  her  to  def- 
peration  ?  Recal  to  your  mind  all  we  have  faid 
heretofore  on  this  fubje61:.  Conjiantia^  I  aver, 
is  inexprcflibly  dear  to  me  J  her  difpofition  is  as 
engaging,  as  her  perfon  is  charming  :  but  if 
you  do  not  moderate  her  fenfibiliiy,  her  vir- 
tues will  depend  on  chance  and  circumftances, 
and  fhe  will  never  enjoy  pure  and  permanent 
felicity. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XV. 

^he   Vi/countefs   to  the  Baronefs, 
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H,  my  dear  friend,  how  I  want  you  !  my 
fituation  becomes  every  day  more  painful  : — my 
daughter! — But  you  (hall  have  all  thefe  melan- 
choly accounts  when  we  meet;  it  is  impoiHble 
to  write  them.  Mr.  Fake  too  gives  me  all  the 
uneafinefs  in  his  power.  I  now  fee  him  very 
feldom  ;  but  I  am  allured,  he  is  ruining  himfelf 
by  gaming  and  foolilh  cxpences  ;  and  that4ie  is 
pafTionately  in  love  with  a  dancer  juft  come  on 
the  ftage.  You  will  feel  into  what  difficulties, 
this  tafte  will  lead  him,  and  Avhat  a  profpedt  I' 
have  for  my  daughter! — and  what  encreafes  my 
trouble,  is,  that  (he  appears  abfolutely  infenfible 
not  only  of  her  hufband's  condu6l,  but  of  the 
lofs  of  her  own  reputation.  It  is  true,  all  cir- 
cumftances  feem  to  unite  in  prolonging  her  er- 
rors and  her  blindnefs.  Notwithftanding  her 
glaring  imprudencies,  fhe  is  fought  after  and 
well  received ;  without  doubt  they  abufe  her 
when  abfent,  but  fhe  is  not  lefs  in  fafhion ;  and 
this  makes  her  think,  that  her  birth  and  ac- 
compli ill  ments  allow  her  to  a^V  with  impunity. 
We  mufl  admit  one  thing,  namely,  that  in  our 
ime,  that  fifteen  years  ago  the  world  was  infi- 
itely  lefs  dangerous  than  it  now  is.  A  beauty 
muft  then  have  been  very  ilri(fl  in  her  carriage 
to  be  received  in  it. — V/hat  formerly  would 
lave  coft  a  young  perfon  her  reputation,  is  nov/ 
E  2  fcarcely 
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fcarcely  taken  notice  of.  A  woman  appears 
alone  at  twenty,  receives  all  the  young  people 
of- that  age  at  their  houfes,  has  her  little  boxes, 
■where  flie  is  alone  with  men,  or  at  leaft  without 
a  chaperon  ;  and  the  fame  is  allowed  at  the  balls 
after  the  opera,  where  they  are  fometimes  ac- 
companied only  by  a  female  attendant.  Any 
one  of  thefe  things  in  our  day  would  have  dif- 
honourecf  and  made  a  young  woman  the  town 
talk.  Cuftom  familiarifes  every  thing.  Then 
there  was  no  having  a  lover  without  expofing 
onefelf  to  a  thoufand  dangers;  to  receive  them 
at  home  was  impoffible;  and  very  difficult  to 
make  an  affignation  clfewbcre.  It  was  then  ne- 
cefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  means,  which  re- 
quired more  affurance  than  the  generality  of  wo- 
men are  capable  of.  Thus  bafhfulncfs  and  fear 
frequently  ftop.  thofe,  whom  virtue  alone  would 
not  have  withheld.  At  prefent  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  being  talked  of,  or  difgraced  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  equ:illy  difficult  intirely  to  pre- 
ferve,  or  to  lofe  one's  reputation.  Thus  Ji- 
berty,  degenerating  into  licentioufnefs,  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  in  every  a6lion  and  difcourfej  our 
tafle  is  as  much  corrupted  as  our  manners.  We 
fee  young  people,  who  have  been  in  the  world 
fix  or  feven  years,  boafting  publicly  of  their  ir- 
religion  ;  confidering  impiety  a';  a  good  fubfti- 
tute  for  wit,  and  atheifm  for  philofophy.  Mo- 
defty  is  now  efleem.ed  only  a  ceremony,  required 
in  a  circle,  but  utterly  renounced  when  one  is 
not  furrounded  by  fifty  people.  In  a  word,  this 
revolution  is  remarkable  even  down  to  the  female 
drefs.  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  them  on  the  public 
walks,    and   at  exhibitions,    with   their   naked 
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throats,  hair  fiOwing  on  their  fhoulders,  dif- 
ordcred  and  without  powder;  that  drefs  at  once 
To  negligent,  and  fo  fludied  ;  and  all  this  after 
fpending  three  hours  at  a  toilet. — I  think  the 
men  ought  to  be  lefs  attracted  by  thefe  affetSta-. 
tions  oi"  negligence,  and  abandoned  airs,  than 
by  thofe  noble  and  decent  drefl'es  we  were  ob- 
liged to  wear  in  our  youth.  Oh,  my  dear 
friend  !  what  a  cruel  thought  it  is,  that  Ade- 
laide and  Conflantia  are  on  the  eve.  of  entering  a 
world  i'o  full  of  dangers  !  How  fhall  we  arm 
them  agninft  all  thefe  perils,  or  how  prevent 
them  from  availing  themfelves  of  the  ready  path 
to  error  and  deftrudlion  ?  Can  I  behold  with 
indifference  what  paffes  in  the  world  ?  All  that 
I  obferve,  affects  me ;  and  I  bear  a  part  in  all, 
fince  it  is  here  that  Conjlantia  is  to  fpend  her 
days.  Trifles,  follies  and  fmgularities  are  no 
longer  fubjecfts  of  derifion  and  pleafantry  to  me, 
I  am  now  really  afflicted  with  what  ufed  to  di- 
vert me:  I  have  alfo  loft  all  that  gaiety,  for 
which  I  was  fo  envied.  Reafon  is  of  no  value 
to  me,  fince  fhe  has  robbed  me  of  the  graces  ; 
{he  is  only  becoming  to  thofc,  who  have  al- 
ways been  guided  by  her  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
fhe  fits  you  fo  well,  and  fcts  fo  auk  ward  ly  on 
me.  Adieu  !  my  beloved.  Madame  D''Ojlalh 
arrived  in  perfedl  health  laft  Monday;  fhe  af- 
fures  me,  that  you  will  be  here  towards  the  end 
of  November  :  but  I  dare  not  flatter  myfelf,  and 
will  not  expect  you  till  December. 
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LETTER     XVL 

'The  Baronejs's  Anfiver. 


L  L  your  obfervations,  my  dear  friend, 
are  perfe(51Jy  juft.  It  is  very  true,  that  the 
world  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  now,  than  it 
was  in  our  day :  but  I  think  a  young  woman 
well  born  and  educated  may  very  eafily  avoid  all 
the  rocks  it  prefents.  The  greatcft  is  certainly, 
as  you  remark,  the  cxceffive  liberty  u'^hich  cuf- 
tom  has  granted  to  all  young  women  for  fome 
years.  But  when  my  daughter  enters  into 
company,  fhe  will  certainly  poffefs  a  clear  un- 
derftanding,  found  principles,  purity  of  heart, 
difcernment,  noble  fentiments,  and  a  great  de- 
fire  to  diftinguifh  herfelf  by  her  conduct  and 
virtue.  I  will  then  give  her  this  picture  of  the 
world,  which  you  have  dravm  fo  corredly,  and 
will  fay  to  her,  "  Remember  that  the  liberty 
*'  young  women  now  enjoy,  prejudices  their 
*'  reputations  much  more,  than  it  can  affift 
*'  their  pleafu res  :  never  avail  yourfelf  of  it,  if 
**  you  would  wifli  to  be  efteemed  irreproach- 
*'  able."  But,  you  will  afk  me,  are  you  very 
fure,  that  in  fpite  of  fafhion  and  example  Ade- 
laide will  have  the  courage  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice ?  Doubtlefs  fhe  will ;  or  all  I  have  done 
for  her,  will  be  loit  and  ufclefs.  I  will  go  far- 
ther and  affert,  that  flic  will  follow  this  advice 
without  conftraint,  and  even  with  delight. 
^Vhcn   one  is   truly    virtuous,    and    firmly   re- 

-folved 
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folved  to  continue  fo  ;  in  fhort,  when  one  is 
totally  free  from  coquetry,  one  pays  a  due  re- 
fpccl  to  all  the  laws  of  decency,  becaufe  none 
of  them  will  then  appear  troublcfome.  Did 
you  ever  fee  a  beauty  dread  the  clear  light  of 
the  fun  ?  Neither  docs  unfufpcdting  innocence 
avoid  witnefies,  or  fhrink  from  obfcrvations. 
Therefore  my  daughter  will  iiot  go  fecretly  to 
the  balls  after  the  opera  with  her  chambermaid  ; 
at  twenty  fhe  will  have  no  little  boxes  ;  fhe 
will  never  go  unaccompanied  by  a  woman  older 
than  hcrfelf ;  nor  will  Ihe  be  met  on  horfeback, 
attended  only  by  a  groom,  &c.  When  one  has 
no  intrigues,  it  is  very  eafy  to  make  fuch  flight 
facrifices  to  reputation.  Befides,  do  you  fet  no 
value  on  thofe  noble  and  fatisfaiStory  enjoyments 
of  diftinguifhing  onefelf,  and  being  never  con- 
founded in  the  fenfelefs  croud  of  flirts  and  co- 
quets ?  To  conclude;  the  contagion  is  not  fo 
general,  but  we  may  ftill  name  many  examples, 
and  models  worthy  of  imitation.  I  dare  boaft 
of  Madame  D'OjhUs  as  one.  Madame  de  Z,.  .  . 
yet  older,  (but  ftill  young)  has  ilie  ever  made 
one  falfe  or  imprudent  flep  f  With  fo  noble  and 
engaging  a  figure,  fo  much  life  and  bloom,  has 
fhe  even  given  room  to  fay  any  man  was  in  love 
with  her  ?  Her  modedy  has  fo  many  charms, 
that  all  the  young  women  at  oue  time  attempted 
to  imitate  her  timidity ; — but  unfortunately 
*'  Bluihes  are  not  voluntary :"  fo  that  this 
fafhion  was  of  very  fhort  duration.  There  are 
many  other  young  women  as  confpicuous  for 
their  conducft  as  their  accomplifhments  ;  amongft 
others  Madame  de  P.  .  .  who  with  the  moft 
feducing  wit,  the  mofl:  charming  countenance, 
E  4  and 
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and  all  the  fprightlinefs  of  youth,  has  never- 
thelefs  eftablifhed  a  reputation,  which  envy  it- 
ielf  never  dared  to  attack.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  convince  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  it 
is  very  poiTible  with  a  good  difpofition  to  efcape 
all  the  dangers  you  dread  fo  much  for  Conjtantia. 
Educate  her  well,  continue  your  attention  to 
her,  and  have  no  fear  for  the  future. 


LETTER    XVIL 

Madame  IfOJiaUs  to  the  Baronejs, 


X  H  A  V  E  already  told  you,  my  dear  aunt, 
that  I  had  feen  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont^  and 
ho'A-  amiable  he  appeared  to  me  j  but  I  can  now 
fpeak  with  more  certainty,  as  I  fupped  with  him 
yefterday  at  Madame  de  Limours^s.  Madame  de 
Voice  was  there  j  and  I  never  faw  her  more 
adorned,  lively,  and  brilliant ;  all  this  was  not 
without  defign,  and  perhaps  not  without  fuc- 
ccfs.  .  .  The  Chevalier  is  very  young,  and  in- 
experienced. .  .  Yet  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
he  was  more  aftonifhcd  at,  than  feduced  by  her 
coquetry.  .  .  Ah,  if  he  could  but  look  into  fu- 
turity, and  forefee  the  happinefs  def.gned  for 
him,  if  he  knows  how  to  deferve  it  !  .  .  .  He 
would  I  am  fure  efcape  all  the  fnares  preparing 
for  him  .'  .  .  .  lie  drew  near  to  me  after  fup- 
per,  and  made  enquiries  concerning  you  with 
an  cagernefs,  that  affected  me.     lie  afked  two 
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or  three  queftions  about  Adelaide  \  and  when  I 
told  him  (he  was  prodigioufly  grown  and  im- 
proved; indeed  I  believe  he  blufhed,  but  I  am 
lure  he  fighed.  Madame  de  Valc'e  came  and  in- 
terrupted us,  offering  him  a  card  for  whift  ;  and 
he  left  me,  to  play  with  her,  all  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. — I  could  not  difcover,  if  Ma- 
dame de  Limours  fees  into  her  daughter's  fchcmes. 
She  has  naturally  a  great  deal  of  penetration  ; 
but  then  ^z  muft  be  quite  unbiailed  ;  the  lealt 
degree  of  intereft  will  blind  her.  There  are 
moments,  when  fhe  even  perfuades  herfelf,  that 
Madame  de  Valce  has  only  imprudencies  to  re- 
proach herfelf  with  ; — for  example,  fhe  firmly 
believes  her  as  well  received  in  the  world  as 
ever.  With  high  rank,  youth,  and  an  hufband 
who  will  be  offended  at  nothing,  ,we  are  not 
wholly  baniflied  from  fociety.  Madame  de 
Valce  is  pretty;  flie  dreffes  well,  dances  ad- 
mirably, and  graces  an  affembly ;  fhe  is  in- 
vited to  all  the  balls  and  fuppers :  this  will 
lafl:,  till  age  obliges  her  to  leave  off  feathers, 
flowers,  and  dancing: — On  thefe  depend  all  her 
confequcnce.  Beiides,  flie  continually  experi- 
ences all  thofe  humiliations,  to  which  bad  con- 
duit expofes  itfeff.  '1  here  is  not  one  new-mar- 
ried woman,  who  will  appear  with  her  in  pub- 
lic. Even  thofe  women  who  receive  her,  care- 
fully avoid  every  advance  towards  intimacy. 
In  fhort,  all  the  mothers-in-law,  and  mothers 
who  dread  that  kind  oi  connefiion  for  their 
daughters,  treat  her  with  a  difdain  frequently 
amou»ting  to  rudenefs.  She  is  perpetually  feen 
making' advances,  either  coldly  received,  or 
openly  rejeiled  j  bearing  all  thefe  flights  without 
E  5  daring 
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daring  to  complain,  and  feekjng  to  revenge  her- 
fc\{  by  fcandalifing  all  the  women,  who  enjoy 
an  unblemifhed  reputation.  She  has  juft  lolt 
(at  leaft  for  a  time)  her  friend,  Aladame  de 
Ger?neuil,  whofe  huiband,  lefs  carelefs  than  Mr. 
//f  Vdlce,  is  out  of  humour  J  and,  after  expo- 
ling  himfelf  and  making  a  great  clamour,  has 
taken  her  to  an  eftate  fixty  leagues  from  Paris. 
He  (it  is  faid)  intends  returning  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter;  but  will  leave  her  in  exile  at 
leaft  two  years. 

Adieu,  my  dear  aunt !  I  have  begun  the  por- 
traits of  my  two  girls,  and  you  will  certainly 
find  them  in  your  clofet.  Seraphina  is  a  little 
fpoilt  by  my  mother-in-law,  who  was  too  much 
ti. verted  with  her  frolickfome  difpofition;  and 
this  has  greatly  increafed  it:  but  Diana  con- 
tinues all  mildnefs  and  good  humour.  I  my- 
felf  teach  them  mufic  and  drawing.  Being- 
both  of  an  age,  and  learning  together,  they 
ha\e  a  great  deal  of  emulation  ; — a  fentiment  I 
fhall  encourage  as  much  as  poflible,  as  it  is  very 
ufeful  in  proper  hands. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

The  Baronejs's  Anjwer. 


I 


SFIALL  be   at  Paris  within   three  weeks, 
my  dear  child  ;  and  I  write  by  this  courier  to 
inform  t!i5  Vifcountefs  of  my  intentions  of  tra- 
velling 
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veiling  Into  Italy  this  fpring.  I  beg  you  to  wait 
on  her  and  explain  my  reafons,  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  make  her  comprehend  them  by  letter. 

Let  us  now  talk  of  your  children.  Ufe  your 
utmoft  endeavours  to  correct  Seraphina  of  that 
frolickfomenefs  and  fpirit,  which  may  fo  eafiJy 
degenerate  into  downright  malice. 

Montaigne  has  faid,  "  and  what  father  is  fo 
foolifli  to  take  as  a  good  omen,  his  fon's  ftriking 
a  fervant  or  peafant,  who  does  not  defend  him- 
felf.  This  is  the  real  feed  and  root  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  treafon."  Roujfeau^  in  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Emilius^  makes  a  fimilar  obferva- 
tion  ;  "  if  a  child  dares  give  a  ferious  blow  to 
any  one,  be  it  a  fervant,  or  any  very  inferior 
perfon,  make  them  return  his  blows  with  in- 
tereft."  I  have  feen  fimple  governeflcs  animate 
the  fury  of  a  child,  encourage  it  to-fight,  fuft'er 
themfelves  to  be  beat,  and  laugh  at  its  weak 
blows,  without  thinking  that  they  were  fo  many 
bruifes  in  the  little  fury's  intention  ;  and  "  that 
he  who  flrikes  in  his  childhood  will  grow  up  an 
affaffin."  Therefore  punifh  Seraph'ira  fcverely 
for  the  very  firft  malicious  act  j  be  particularly 
careful  never  to  laugh  at  any  of  her  tricks,  or 
repeat  them  fportively  before  her;  for  felf-love 
is  more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  punifhnienf. 
The  pleafure  of  amufmg  others,  and  of  being 
talked  of,  will  make  her  brave  all  the  chaftife- 
ments  in  the  world.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  convince  children,  that  what  is  bad  is  hateful, 
and  can  only  infpire  dildain.  But  when  you 
punilh,  and  at  the  fame  time  laugh  at  their 
fault,  they  may  reafonably  believe  there  are  de- 
ceitful vices,  which  can  even  contribute  to 
E  6  make 
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make  perfons  liked.  This  pernicious  idea  has 
Ipoilt  more  than  one  charadter.  You  know 
iVJadain  Clarence;  fhe  owes  all  her  faults  to  the 
defire  of  appearing  keen;  becaufe  fhe  is  per- 
fuaded,  that  a  mild  perfon  is  always  infipid. 
One  muft  have  very  little  fenfe  to  believe,  that 
beauty,  meeknefs,  and  complacency,  are  in- 
compatible with  other  accompliftiments ;  and 
that  bluntnefs,  caprice,  and  contradicftion,  can 
be  graceful,  and  fupply  the  place  of  under- 
ftanding. 

I  alfo  recommend  to  you,  my  dear,  never  to 
avail  yourfelf,  but  with  the  utmoft  precaution, 
o.f  the  dangerous  ftimulus  of  emulation.  Take 
great  care  of  making  them  envious  of  each, 
other.  If  ever  they  are  infefled  by  that  dan- 
gerous fentiment,  their  hearts  will  be  corrupted 
without  remedy.  To  preferve  them,  be  you 
always  juft.  A  merited  encomium  excites  envy 
and  hatred  only  in  hearts  that  are  intirely  per- 
verted. For  example,  if  Diana  difcovers  that 
you  think  fhe  does  not  love  you  as  tenderly  as 
Serapbina  does,  fhe  will  certainly  feel  a  jealous 
forrow,  which  will  nrsake  her  di/like  her  fifter. 
There  is  no  child  in  whom  this  idea,  with  or 
without  foundation,  does  not  infpire  an  ex- 
treme jealoufy ;  evt-n  in  thofe  who  can  hear 
their  bi other  or  lifter  praifed  for  accomplifh- 
ments  they  do  not  pofl'efs  without  envy.  Na- 
tural jufiice  perfuades  us,  they  beftow  on  us 
only  that  degree  of  afteition  they  think  us  ca- 
pable of  feeling;  and  at  that  innocent  age  we 
prefer  the  happinefs  of  being  beloved  to  the  vain 
pleafure  of  bemg  applauded  :  for  this  reafcn  the 
child  who  would  enjoy  the  commendations  given 

to 
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to  her  fifter,  cannot  fupportthe  thought  of  that 
fifter's  being  more  beloved.  Convince  your 
daughters,  that  your  heart  knows  no  partiality, 
and  that  you  believe  them  equally  afFeftionate. 
Be  equally  juft  in  your  praife  and  blame,  and 
your  decrees  will  never  produce  animofities. 
Should  you  be  v/ealc  enough  to  fhew  the  flighted 
preference  on  account  of  trifles  or  perfonal  ad- 
vantages j  if,  for  example,  you  fhould  carefs 
Diana  moft  becaufe  fhe  is  prettieft,  or  appear 
to  delight  moft  in  Seraphina's  converfation  be- 
caufe fhe  is  wittieft,  you  would  raife  a  jealoufy, 
that  would  annihilate  all  the  qualifications  they 
derive  from  nature  and  your  attentions.  I  fee 
clearly  from  the  accounts  you  fend  me,  that  the 
Chevalier  de  Valmont  will  be  enamoured  of  Ma- 
dame de  Valce.  From  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  his  heart  and  underftanding,  I  could  not 
have  thought  he  would  have  been  fo  eafily  en- 
fnarcd  by  a  coquette.  Alas  !  if  he  is  vain,  if 
he  is  weak,  all  is  over;  neverthelefs  I  muft 
own  to  you,  I  fhall  not  relinquifh,  without  re- 
gret, a  plan,  which,  in  fpitc  of  me,  has  en- 
grofled  me  e\'er  fince  I  have  known  him  :  I  ftu- 
died  him  well  in  his  infancy,  he  was  fo  pro- 
miftng  !  .  .  .  His  grandfather  and  the  Count  de 
KofevilW  %\&xXzx%  werefo  full  of  fncomiums  !  .  .  . 
His  perfon  is  fo  pleafmg  !  ...  In  ihort,  I  fhall 
fee  him,  I  fhall  obferve  him  myfelf ;  and  aflliredly 
I  ftiall  be  able  to  form  a  decifive  opinion  before 
I  fet  out  for  Italy. — To  conclude,  be  particu- 
larly careful,  that  ^l^.d2ime  de  Limours  does  not 
perceive  the  intereft  you  take  in  him  ;  for  fhe 
will  eafily  guefs  the  reafon,  and  it  is  a  fecret  I 
ihall  never  confide  to  her.  Even  if  the  Che- 
valier 
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valier  anfwers  my  expecStation,  if  I  carry  into 
Italy  the  hopes  1  have  conceived,  I  would  not 
have  my  daughter  entertain  the  flighteft  fufpicion 
of  my  defigns.  The  thoughts  of  matrimony 
fhould  not  only  never  occupy  for  a  moment  a 
young  woman's  thoughts ;  but  fhe  fhould  be 
infpired  w^ith  a  belief,  that  it  is  very  poflible  fhe 
may  never  be  married.  A  condition  ceafes  to 
be  loved,  which  we  know  we  are  foon  to  change. 
Moreover  to  make  known  to  your  daughter  the 
hufband  you  deiign  her,  is  authorifing  her  to 
place  her  happineis  on  a  project,  that  a  thou- 
fand  events  may  defeat;  but  even  fuppofing  it 
fhould  be  realifed,  fuch  a  confidence  would  al- 
ways be  imprudent.  It  muft  naturally  inflame 
her  imagination,  raife  her  ideas,  and  give  her 
up  to  the  feducing  illufions  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous of  all  paffions.  You  know  Madame  de 
Limours  ;  The  is  a  real  friend;  but  fhe  is  only 
capable  of  keeping  thofe  fecrets,  which  do  not 
concern  her ;  and  it  is  impofiible  for  her  not  to 
betray  every  fecret  that  interefts  her.  She  has 
fo  much  fenfibility,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to 
be  attached  to  her  ;  but  fhe  is  too  imprudent  to 
infpire  confidence.  When  her  heart  takes  but 
little  part  in  what  is  told  her,  fhe  gives  proofs 
of  difcretion  and  referve  that  can  withftand  all 
trials;  fhe  is  then  impenetrable;  but  when  the 
fecret  gives  her  eithci;  grief  or  joy,  it  is  fo  le- 
gible in  her  eyes  and  countenance,  that  the 
leaft  clear-fighted  perfon  may  dilcover  it.  Thus 
by  a  moft  uncommon  caprice,  of  all  her  ac- 
quaintance her  intimate  friend  is  the  only  per- 
fon who  fliould  not  trufl  her.  Has  fhe  been 
able  to  keep  the  fecret  of  the  intended  match 
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between  Theodore  and  Conjiantia  ?  I  am  certain, 
that  even  her  child  knows  it.  Thanks  to  my 
precautions,  Theodore  is  flill  ignorant  of  it;  but 
I  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to  conceal  it  from 
him  as  long  as  I  would ;  however,  fuch  a  dif- 
covery  is  attended  with  much  lefs  inconvenience 
to  a  man  than  to  a  young  woman.  Farewell, 
my  dear  child  !  I  will  write  to  you  again  before 
I  leave  this  place. 


LETTER    XIX. 

T^he  Baronefs  to  the  Vifcountefs,^ 

X.  Have,  my  dear  friend,  fomething  to  tell  you, 
which  I  own  hui^  me  much;  and  I  even  feel 
I  fliall  not  have  refolution  to  talk  to  you  myfelf 
of  a  fcheme,  which,  believe  me,  will  coft  my 
heart  as  much  as  yours.  I  am  again  obliged  to 
feparate  myfelf  from  you,  and  for  a  long  time. 
I  fhall  fpend  the  winter  at  Paris ;  but  we  fet  out 
in  the  fpring  for  Italy,  not  to  return  for  eighteen 
months.  You  will  doubtlefs  fay,  that  my  chil- 
dren are  very  young  to  travel  ;  yet  you  mufl:  al- 
low their  reafon  far  exceeds  their  years.  More- 
over, it  is  neither  men  nor  laws  that  we  are  to 
ftudy  in  Italy  :  my  children  will  acquire  a  tafte 
for  the  polite  arts,  and  perfect  themfelves  in 
drawing.  Whilft  they  amufe  themfelves  in  ad- 
miring the  monuments  and  ruins  of  Roman 
grandeur,  they  will  gain  a  complete  knowledge 
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of  that  interefting  hiftory.  In  fhort,  my  Ton, 
condu(fted  by  a  father,  whofe  tendernefs  can  only 
be  equalled  by  his  knowledge,  will  learn  to  write 
a  good  journal,  and  infert  nothing  frivolous  ;  in 
a  word,  reap  all  the  fruits  of  travelling.  I  fhall 
bring  back  Adelaide  at  fourteen,  an  excellent  mu- 
fician,  an  adept  in  drawing,  talking  and  finging 
like  a  native  Italian  j  and  intirely  diverted  of  all 
thofe  little  feminine  delicacies,  which  nothing 
but  travelling  can  radically  cure.  She  will  nei- 
ther fear  the  fea,  nor  bad  roads  ;  fleep  as  well  in 
an  alehoufe,  as  in  her  own  apartment.  She  will 
learn  to  be  contented  with  a  bad  fupper,  and  to 
do  without  a  thoufand  things  fhe  now  looks  on 
as  abfolutely  ncccflary.  I  alfo  fee  in  this  projeiSt 
many  more  aflvantages  than  I  can  enumerate  in 
one  letter,  but  which  you  fliall  be  informed  of, 
and  I  am  fure  will  feel  their  importance.  Do 
not,  my  dear  friend,  add  to  the  grief  I  experi- 
ence in  feparating  niyfelf  from  you,  the  chagrin 
of  feeing  you  fretful  and  unjuft.  Do  you  think 
I  have  not  occaHon  for  all  my  courage  to  refolve 
to  leave  30U  and  Madame  D'Ojialis  ?  But  can  I 
refufe  any  thing  to  my  children  ?  .  .  .  .  Fare- 
well, my  dear,  my  real  friend  !  for  Heaven's 
fake,  do  not  write  during  your  firft  emotions  : 
fpare  me  thofe  reproaches,  which  will  afHi<fl  my 
heart,  without  relieving  vours.  Adieu  !  I  fet 
out  m  a  few  days:  write  not  to  me,  I  beg  j 
wait  my  arrival  j  hear  me  before  you  complain 
or  accufe  me. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XX. 

The  Chevalier  Herhain  to  the  Baronejs, 


I 


Muft  abfolutely,  Madam,  afk  vou  the  reafon 
of  Madame  Z)'0/?<?//j's  conducl:  and  behaviour.  I 
can  no  longer  bear  it  ;  fhe  is  become  quite  un- 
fociable.  I  allow  (he  has  ftill  many  good  quali- 
ties :  {!f\Q^  has  fenfe  and  fweetnefs  j  (he  fpeaks  ill 
of  nobody  j  {he  Teems  to  blame  nothing  Ihe  fees  j 
but  there  is  vaft  hypocrify  hidden  under  that 
apparent  mildnefs,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properfy, 
fhe  has  a  manner  of  criticiling  ftill  more  fevere 
than  detradlion  j  for  fhe  cenfures  not  by  her 
words,  but  by  her  actions.  I  am  going  to  relate 
a  few  anecdotes,  that  will  convince  you  to  what 
a  height  flie  carries  her  diflimulation  and  malice. 
It  is  about  three  weeks  ago,  fince  I  took  a  little 
trip  into  the  country  to  vifit  Madame  de  R — , 
where  I  found  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  Ma- 
dame D^Ojialii :  She  behaved  pretty  well  for  the 
firft  twenty-four  hours.  After  dinner  the  men 
went  to  billiards,  and  the  ladies  retired,  and 
fliut  themfelves  up  in  a  little  clofet,  to  untwift 
gold  at  their  eafe.  Madame  D^Oflalh'%  complai- 
fance  made  her  quit  her  embroidery  to  read  aloud 
foolifh  novels,  which  muil:  have  tired  her,  and 
which  none  of  the  reft  attended  to.  One  day, 
that  we  were  all  ?.ffembled  in  the  hall  before  the 
hour  of  walking,  Madame  de  R —  fuddenly 
obferved,  that  the  fringe  on  my  drefs  would 
be  excellent  for  untwifting  ;  at  that  inftant  her 

fprightlinefs 
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fprightlinefs  induced  her  to  cut  off  one  of  my 
tafTels.  I  was  dire6lly  furrounded  by  ten  wo- 
men, who  with  an  enchanting  grace  and  vivacity, 
flripped  me,  ran  away  with  my  drefs,  and  put 
all  the  fringes  and  gold  bindings  into  their 
work-bags.  Madame  D^OJialis  alone  did  not 
condefcend  to  take  the  leaft  bit,  alledging,  that 
flie  did  not  underftand  untwifting  ;  but  Ihe 
laughed  heartily,  and  feemed  to  think  it  a  \Qvy 
good  joke.  I  own  to  you  her  deceit  exalperated 
me,  and  I  refolved  to  unmafk  her.  I  immmedi- 
ately  difpatched  my  valet  de  chambre  to  Paris  ; 
who  brought  me  the  next  day  a  fuperb  cloak  for  a 
woman,  full  trimmed  all  round  with  an  elegant 
gold  fringe.  I  carried  it  into  the  hall.  At  the 
fight  of  the  cloak,  all  the  women  arofe.  I 
avoided  them  ;  and  approaching  Madame  Z)'Q/?^- 
//i,  laid  to  her.  Madam,  as  you  are  the  only 
one  who  has  not  robbed  me,  nor  would  have 
any  hand  in  the  plot  on  my  fringes,  I  give  you 
all  this  gold  as  a  reward  for  your  honefty.  At 
thefe  words  I  prefented  her  the  cloak.  Madame 
D'Ojialis,  looking  on  this  pleafantry  as  a  fevere 
reproof  on  the  reft,  bluflied,  and  told  me,  lauah- 
ing,  fhe  did  not  underftand  untwifting,  there- 
fore my  prefent  was  of  no  ufe  to  her  .  .  .  Nay, 
madam,  I  have  feen  you  an  hundred  times  un- 
twifting Mr.  Ojialii's  flioulder-knots,  and  your 
own  trimmings.  This  reply  embarrafled  her 
ftill  more,  as  fhe  clearly  difcovcred  my  inten- 
tion of  giving  a  public  proof  of  her  noncon- 
formity with  the  manner  of  thinking  of  all  the 
world,  even  in  the  moft  infigniflcant  things. 
Her  fituation  was  diftrefling.  One  of  her  whims 
is,  never  to   accept    (particularly  from  a  man) 

either 
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either  gold  or  filver,  under  whatever  form  it  could 
be  offered  j  yet  (he  did  not  chufe  to  afFecl  a  deli- 
cacy that  might  offend  ten  women.  At  length 
recovering  from  her  diftrefs,  and  refuming  her 
open  and  lively  countenance:  I  tell  you  once 
more,  faid  fhe,  I  no  longer  untwift  ;  I  have  in- 
tirely  quitted  that  work  for  embroidery  ;  there- 
fore I  will  not  accept  a  very  pretty  thing,  which 
would  give  me  little  pleafure  :  but  fell  it  us, 
that  is  to  fay,  let  us  raffle  for  it.  This  propofi- 
tion,  which  pleafed  the  whole  affembly,  con- 
founded me.  Madame  D'Ojlalis,  without  deign- 
ing to  liften  to  me,  valued  the  cloak,  had  the 
lots  made,  took  one,  and  diftributed  the  reft ; 
put  the  money  into  my  hat,  and  fettled  the 
raffle.  Fortune  gave  the  cloak  to  Madame  de 
R — ,  who  was  perfectly  fatisiied  with  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  adventure,  and  found  this  joke 
juft  as  good  as  the  preceding."  The  next  day  I 
defired  an  explanation  from  Madame  D'Ojialis : 
wherefore,  fays  I,  do  you  refufe  a  prefent, 
which  every  other  woman  not  only  would  accept 
but  folicit?  Madame  ^^  Z, — ,  whom  you  meet 
perpetually,  does  flie  not  make  all  the  men  of 
her  acquaintance  prefent  her  with  golden  dolls, 
dogs,   laces,  and  even  new   gold   thread  ?  The 

Ladies   G ,    ^e  C ,  de  R ,  &c.  have 

not  they  all  the  fame  madnefs  ? — Very  well; 
but  I  have  not. — Do  you  then  blame  thofe  wo- 
men ?  .  .  .  Kle  !  not  at  all  ;  I  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  very  good  opinion  of  all  thofe  you  have 
juft  named,  particularly  A-Iadame  de  R — ,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  friendfhip,  and  believe  her 
poflbfied  of  the  nobleft  fentiments. —  And  you 
think  it  vt;ry  noble  to  be  continually  afking  pre- 

fents. 
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fents,  for  no  other  intent  but  to  fell  them  ?  For 
example,  yefterday,  inftead  of  pulling  off  my 
gold,  would  it  not  have  been  more  honed,  natu- 
ral, and  fincere,  to  have  afked  for  ten  Louis- 
d'ors  ?  .  .  .  Believe  me,  if  Madame  lie  R —  had 
thought  a  moment,  fhe  vi^ould  not  have  fubje<Sl- 
ed  herfelf  to  your  cenfure ;  and  I  might  have 
been  guilty  of  a  fimilar  folly,  had  I  received  a 
different  education.  This  laft  reply,  I  ou^n, 
touched  me  ;  for  I  ought  to  ailov^'^,  that  by  ex- 
cufing  in  others  the  faults  (he  herfelf  is  inca- 
pable of,  Madame  D'Ojialis  difplays  a  franknefs 
which  convinces  one  (he  thinks  as  fhe  fpeaks, 
and  that  the  indulgence  fhe  grants  is  as  fincere 
as  it  is  eftimable. 

But  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  commend 
her  J  fo  let  us  refume  the  fubjecls  of  my  com- 
plaint. On  my  return  to  Pans,  I  fupped  with 
her  at  Madame  de  Limours's.  Madame  de  Valce 
and  two  more  women  came  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
told  us  they  were  come  from  the  Varietes  Amu- 
/antes ;  that  they  had  feen  "Jeroyne  Pointu,  Eufta- 
che  Pointu^  and  Le  Fou  raifonahle.  The  world  is 
full  of  the  fame  of  thcfe  pieces ;  and  every  one 
in  the  party  extolled  them  with  enthufiafm,  ex- 
cept A'ladame  D'Ojialis^  who  was  perfedly  flent. 
At  lafl  we  queftioned  her,  and  flie  was  obliged 
to  own  that  Ihe  knew  none  of  them.  Although 
thcfe  plays  are  new,  yet  all  Paris  knows  them  by 
heart  already  :  it  is  as  fhameful  not  to  have  (ttn 
them,  as  it  would  be  extraordinary  never  to  have 
been  prcfent  when  Phadra  or  China  was  perform- 
ed. She  was  laughed  at  by  the  whole  company. 
We  unanimoufly  intreated  her  to  go  the  very 
firft  opportunity.     Two  or  three  women  prefled 

her 
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her  to  fix  the  day,  and  engaged  to  fccure  a  box. 
Madame  Z)'Q/?rt/zV,  to  rid  herfelf  of  our  impor- 
tunities, promifed  to  attend  them  in  two  da}'?, 
'  provided  fhe  was  not  obliged  to  go  to  Vcr- 
failles  '  on  that  day.  But  on  that  day  fhe  did 
go  to  Verfailles  ;  and  at  the  inftant  I  am 
writing  to  you,  Madam,  flie  knows  no  more 
of  'JeroTiie  Pointu^  le  Fou  Kaifonable^  Sic.  than 
what  fhe  has  learned  from  common  report,  which 
can  convey  but  a  very  imperfe(Sl  idea  of  them; 
for  the  mofl  brilliant  fallies  arj  precifely  thofe 
which  cannot  be  quoted  in  converfation.  I 
thought  myfelf  obliged  to  talk  to  her  again  on 
this  fubjedl.  Acknowledge,  faid  I,  that  you 
will  not  go  to  the  Farietes  Amufantes.,  becaufe 
you  have  been  told  they  arc  not  ll:ri(fHy  decent. 
Yet  you  are  fond  of  the  French  comedy,  and 
there  you  often  fee  a6led  fuch  pieces  as  are  very 
^  free}  all  Z)«w;«r/'s,  for  example  ....  Did 
they  a6t  only  thofe,  I  fhould  not  go  ;  for  then 
this  diverfion  would  be  difgraced,  and  one  could 
not  appear  there  without  incurring  a  character, 
which  of  all  others  a  woman  fhould  avoid,  that 
of  indelicacy.  Befides,  do  you  think  the  moft 
licentious  comedy  fo  indecent  as  the  m after- piece 
of  the  Var'iete  Amujantei? — Oh  !  certainly  not  ^ 
but  all  the  world  goes  there  ....  1  could  name 
feveral  vi^omen,  who  have  not  been  feduced  by 
example;  the  Ladies  de  L — ,  de  Cr — ,  and 
doubtkfs  many  more  whom  I  know  not.  More- 
over, (hould  it  be  abfolutely  a  univerfal  fa{hion 
to  go,  I  fhould  only  be  ftill  more  tempted  to  re- 
frain, as  I  fhould  diftinguifh  myfelf  the  more 
by  not  following  it.  What,  Madam,  do  you 
think  of  this  exceffive  vanity,  in  a  young  perfon 

Apparently 
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apparently  fo  unaffected  and  modeft  ?  Such  pride 
is  ftill  more  difgufting,  as  it  is  by  no  means  the 
fault  of  the  prefent  age.  One  may  affert,  with- 
out flattery,  that  excepting  a  flight  pretenfioH 
to  particularity  in  drefs,  their  humility  is  flrik- 
ingi  they  have  not  the  leafl  defire  to  diflinguifli 
themfelves.  All  women  are  alike,  fpeak  and  adl 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  furely,  if  one  may 
judge  by  their  condu6l,  they  are  not  defirous  of 
admiration.  As  for  Madame  D'OjJalis,  I  muft: 
own  fhe  gains  her  end  ;  fhe  diftinguifhes  herfelf ; 
fhe  enjoys  a  great  reputation  ;  fhe  is  fo  mild,  con- 
fjflent,  and  obliging,  that  thofe  who  envy,  can- 
not hate  her.  She  has  fincere  friends ;  fhe  is 
adored  by  her  hufband  and  family  :  but  in  fpite 
of  all  thefe  apparent  advantages,  the  fingularity 
of  her  condudt  expofes  her  to  all  the  bittereft 
ftrokes,  with  which  detraction  and  calumny  can 
opprcfs  a  young  woman.  For  example,  they 
accufe  her  of  wanting  wit,  becaufe  fhe  is  neither 
fcornful,  coquettifn,  nor  capricious.  They  fet 
no  price  on  her  attachment  to  you,  to  her  huf- 
band and  children  ;  and  they  affign  her  having 
no  lover  to  her  want  of  fenflbility.  Thefe  out- 
rages extend  flill  farther :  although  the  men 
think  her  both  beautiful  and  charming,  the  wo- 
men only  fay  Jhe  has  beauty  ;  an  expreffion  which 
malice  has  invented,  fignifying,  regular  features 
without  the  graces  and  allurements.  Others  main- 
tain, that  fhe  has  no  elegance  nor  eafe  in  her 
fhape,  &c.  In  fhort.  Madam,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  ridicule  her;  and  this,  you  muft 
allow,  fhe  draws  on  herfelf  by  affectation,  which 
become  every  day  more  abfurd  and  infupporta- 
ble.     My  attachment  for  you,  and  my  liking  for 

her. 
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her,  have  engaged  me  to  fpeak  to  you  with  a 
freedom,  which,  I  dare  flatter  myfelf,  will  not 
be  difpleafing.  Farewell,  Madam  !  let  us  know 
if  your  return  hither  is  put  off,  or  if  we  may 
ftill  hope  to  fee  you  towards  the  end  of  the 
month. 


LETTER    XXL 

Madame  D'OJlalis   to  the  Barcnejs, 


T. 


HIS  letter,  my  dear  aunt,  may  perhaps 
never  reach  you  ;  as  I  fuppofe  you  are  already  on 
your  journey.  But  in  cafe  you  fhould  not,  I 
cannot  help  writing  fome  anecdotes  in  which 
you  are  interefted.  Madame  de  Voice  has  broke 
intirely  with  Mr.  flV  C?-^^;/ ;  (he  has  all  at  once 
made  an  acquaintance  with  Madame  D'Olcy^  the 
Chevalier  Valmont's  aunt.  She  fups  there  three 
times  a  week,  and  all  the  world  fays,  it  is  folely 
to  meet  the  Chevalier.  In  fhort,  her  attachment 
to  him  is  known  to  every  body  but  Madame 
de  Limours.  Mr.  D'Aimeri  perceives  it,  and  has 
fpoken  of  her  coquetry  to  Mr.  D'Ojlaiis.  The 
Chevalier  has  hitherto  behaved  furprifingly  well  : 
I  believe  he  thinks  Madame  de  Voice  very  pretty  ; 
but  her  advances  certainly  (hock  him,  for  he 
does  not  return  them  in  the  leaft.  She  begins  to 
aflume  a  different  charadler  towards  him  :  fhe 
has  quitted  that  gay  air,  and  jefting  manner  : 
fhe  affeds  a  foft  melancholy,  and  an  inattention 

to 
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to  all  around.  Thefe  manners  are  more  danger-^ 
ous,  and  may  very  probably  feduce  an  inexperi- 
enced youth  of  fenfibility.  But  you,  my  dear 
aunt,  are  coming  ;  and  my  uncle  cap  give  the 
Chevalier  the  beft  advice,  vi^hich  I  hope  vv^ill 
prevent  him  from  being  duped  by  all  thofe  arti- 
fices, which  are  fet  at  work,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  liberty.  You  will  not  find  him  here  on  your 
arrival  :  Mr.  IT  Aimer  i  hurries  him  from  Paris, 
defignediv  no  doubt.  They  fet  out  to-morrow 
on  a  vifit  to  a  relation  in  Picardy,  and  intend 
flaying  a  fortnight.  I  muft  own  to  you,  he  ap- 
pears to  leave  Paris  with  regret.  He  dined  to- 
day at  my  mother-in-law's  :  his  departure  was 
talked  on,  and  I  was  forry  to  obferve  the  con- 
verfation  feemed  to  give  him  pain. 

I  was  yefierday,  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life, 
at  a  party  at  blind-man's-bufF,  at  Madame  de 
Clarence  ^  \  for  it  is  proper  you  fhoulJ  be  inform- 
ed, my  dear  aunt,  that  for  fix  months  paft,  inftead 
of  giving  balls  after  fupper,  it  is  the  fafhion 
to  play  at  blind-man's-butF,  traine  ballet^  Sec. 
You  will  naturally  imagine,  that  thefe  childifti 
amufements  are  unpremeditated,  and  that  they 
only  fpring  from  the  fprightlinefs  of  a  fmall  and 
felect  company  :  no  fuch  thing.  You  receive  a 
card  of  invitation  to  Traine  Ballet  a  fortnight 
before-hand,  and  frequently  from  a  perfon  with 
whom  you  have  no  particular  connecStion,  as  ;n 
the  inftance  of  me  and  Madame  Clarence.  I 
went  yefterday  to  her  houfe  at  half  pafl  nine, 
dreft  for  blind-man's-bufi^,  that  is  to  fay  in  a 
Levee.  I  found  eight  or  ten  young  ladies,  as 
many  young  men,  and  five  or  fix  mothers-in- 
law  :  all  this  company,  feated  in  a  dull  circle, 
5  appeared 
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appeared  to  wait  without  impatience  the  appoint- 
ed hour'  for  playing,  which  is  not  till  after 
fupper,  for  they  cannot  refolve  to  difcompofe 
their  drefs  till  near  midnight  ;  a  difpofition 
which  ill  agrees  with  the  mirth,  which  ought 
to  belong  to  thefe  parties.  Madame  de  Valce 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont  were  at  this  fupper; 
flie  afFe»5ting  to  mind  nothing,  but  funic  in  a  pro- 
found reverie  ;  yet  from  time  to  time  feeking 
him  with  her  eyes,  and  cafting  looks  at  hinv 
equally  mild  and  deceitful  ....  At  length  it 
ftrikes  eleven  ;  the  mothers-in-law  fit  down  to 
whift,  and  the  romps  begin.  Then  v/ere  feveral 
attachments  revealed,  which  were  hitherto  un- 
known, or  merely  fufpecled.  The  blinded 
perfon  is  feen  to  attempt  catching  only  her, 
who  engrofTes  his  affections.  Feigned  or  real 
embarraffments  on  one  fide  j  eagernefs,  folly, 
and  coquetry  on  the  other  :  all  thefe  hafty  emo- 
tions difcover,  to  the  leaft  difcerning,  all  the 
litde  intrigues  of  the  party.  The  game  was 
very  animated  j  all  ran  and  fcreamed,  except 
two  or  three  indifferent  perfons.  But  innocent 
mirth  is  the  only  mirth  that  is  true  and  fociable  : 
by  making  a  vaft  noife,  and  playing  the  fool,  it 
mav   be   counterfeited,  bat  cannot    be  infpired. 

To  Mr.  i)'0/?tf/i5,    the  ladies   of  S ,   and 

myfelf,  the  entertainment  was  intolerably  dull  j 
and  Traine  Ballet^  which  you  have  feen  us  enjoy 
fo  much  in  the  country,  could  not  enliven  us  an 
inftant.  I  own  to  you,  I  was  infupportably 
diflreffed  every  time  I  was  compelled  to  hunt  five 
or  fix  young  men,  whom  I  fcarcely  knew  j  and 
I  certainly  llruck  them  very  aukwardly  with  the 
handkerchief,  and  I  received  their  blows  with 
Vol.  II.  F  ftill 
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ftill  more  difguft.  A  general  riot  concluded  this 
charming  evening  :  the  tables,  chairs,  Sic.  were 
overturned  :  twenty  bottles  of  water  were  thrown 
over  the  room.  In  fhort,  I  retired  at  half  paft 
one,  finking  with  fatigue,  benumbed  with  blows, 
leaving  Madame  de  Clarence  abfolutely  hoarfej 
her  gown  torn  in  a  thoufand  pieces,  the  fkin 
ftripped  off  her  arm,  and  a  contufion  on  her 
head  ;  but  applauding  herfelf  for  having  given 
fo  gay  a  fupper,  and  flattering  herfelf  it  would 
be  all  the  talk  next  day.  I  truft  my  dear  aunt  is 
allured,  I  fhall  be  no  more  feen  at  thefe  noify 
ailemblies ;  and  that  I  fhould  not  have  appeared 
at  one,  had  I  been  two  or  three  years  younger. 
Adieu,  my  dear  aunt  !  Be  fo  good  as  to  fend 
faithful  Brunei  to  inform  me  of  the  day  you  pro- 
pofe  to  be  here,  that  I  may  meet  you. 


LETTER    XXII. 

^be  Baronefs   to   Madame  de    Valmont, 

Paris. 

X  Arrived  the  day  before  yefterday,  ]\ladam  ; 
and  can  as  yet  give  you  no  intelligence  of  Mr. 
jy A'uneri^  nor  of  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont ;  but 
I  this  day  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  D'Aimeri^ 
which  informs  nle  I  fhall  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  them  in  four  or  five  days  at  fartheft.  But 
every  body,  that  knows  the  Chevalier,  is  delight- 
ed with  him  i  and  theypraife  him  equally  for  his 

accom- 
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accomplifhments,  underftauding,  fweetnefs,  and 
good  conduct.  It  IS  much  to  be  wifhed,  that 
iVlr.  D  Aimeri  may  not  leave  him  to  himfeJf  for 
two  or  three  years  to  come;  that  is  to  fay,  tlwt 
he  may  attend  him  till  that  time  as  he  has  hither- 
to done.  Mr.  D' Aimeri  does  not  love  company  - 
but  we  are  not  permitted  to  follow  our  own  tafte 
till  we  have  fulfilled  our  duties  j  and  we  cannot 
hmk  of  hving  for  ourfelves,  as  long  as  wo  can 
be  ufeful  to  our  children. 

.i/'"''If,^  ?./'"^'f  yefterday  from  Madame 
d  Ulcy.  The  Chevalier's  fuccefs  in  the  world 
inlures  to  hun,  from  her,  not  only  the  afFedions 
of  an  aunt,  but  thofe  of  a  mother  ;  that  was  her 
expreilion.  She  gave  me  to  underfland,  that  flie 
had  already  a  view  to  fettle  him.  It  feems  to 
me  very   early  for   her  to   bufy  herfelf  in    that 

TnT/'  K     A     ,T>  ''  ^^^"^^  ''°'  ^'  Madame 
^  0/cy  who  fhould   determine  my  choice  :    for  I 
|mag.ne  flie   fets   very  little   value   on  perfonal 
merit    and  none  at  all  on   the  advanta-^s  of  a 
gooa  education.     In  an  affair,  on  whicl^dependc 
the   happmefs   of  one's    life,  it  is  my  opinion, 
we  ought  not  to  confult  thofe  who  would  be  led 
^d   determined  by  vanity  alone.     I   fend  you. 
Madam     the  books  you  defired  j  and  add  a  new 
one    vvhich   ,s    much  admired.      It    is  the  firft 
produaion    of  P^rphiry,    that    young    man    yon 
have  heard  me  n^ntion  fo  often,  as  educatcd^y 
Mr.  Lag^raye.     This  work  appears  to  me  worthv 
your  attention,  ^nd  although  it  is  modern,  yoi 
Will  read  it  more  than  once  with  pleafure.     The 
tiie  of  It  ,s  pure  and  natural ;  there  are  no  ob- 

th!'r!'A  M  ^     ''^'^'  and  ambiguous  phrafes  3   nor 
thofe  ftriKing  inaccuracies,  which  at  once  dif^ 

F  2 
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cover  the  bad  tafte  of  an  author.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  bcft  works  have  their  faults 
and  weak  parts  ;  biit  an  author,  who  knows  how 
to  write,  ■  will  always  poflefs  clearnefs,  truth, 
and  the  flile  which  fuits  the  fubjeiSt  of  which 
he  treats. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

'J'he  Baronejs  to  Madame  D'OJlalis, 


A 


LAS!  my  dear  child,  notwithftanding  the 
wi/h  of  us  both,  you  were  not  witnefs  to  Ade~ 
laide%  firft  interview  with  the  Chevalier  de  Val- 
mont  !  Mr.  D^ A'tmeri^  who  was  not  to  leave  S — 
till  the  20th,  arrived  here  laft  night,  and  vifited 
me  this  morning.  Adelaide  had  juft  left  me  to 
go  and  write.  1  was  alone  in  my  clofet,  when, 
all  at  once,  Mr.  D* Aimeri  and  the  Chevalier 
were  announced.  This  laft  name  raifed  in  me  a 
kind  of  emotion,  which  muft  have  discovered  my 
fecret  to  Madame  de  Lhnours^  had  fhe  been  pre- 
fent.  We  muft  not  value  ourfelves  on  our  pru- 
dence, for  there  are  moments  when  the  mofl: 
cautious  women  are  very  indifcreet. — But  to  re-  i 
.turn  to  the  Chevalier  j  I  am  equally  pleafed  '• 
with  his  deportment,  his  countenance,  and  his  \ 
manners.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conver- 
fation,  Mr.  D'Aimeri  afked  me  to  let  him  fee 
Adelaide  :  I  rang  dired^ly,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
called,  and  fhe  came  running  in  diredtly :  but 

perceiving 
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perceiving  Mr.  D'Jimeri  and  his  grand-fon,  fhe 
ftoppcd  ail  on  a  fudden  witli  an  embarrailed  air, 
made  a  low  curtfey,  looked  Ample,  and  blu(hed 
in  a  very  particular  manner.  What  emotion 
was  it  made  her  blufh  ?  was  it  fhynefs,  furprife, 
inftinft,  or  forefight  .''  This  is  what  perhaps  we 
may  never  know.  You  will  readily  imagine  my 
looks  were  diredled  to  the  Chevalier  at  that  in- 
ftant,  and  I  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  im- 
preflion  I  faw  on  his  countenance.  He  looked 
on  Adelaide  with  as  much  pkafure  as  curiofity, 
and  I  am  certain  he  was  charmed  with  her. 
Mrs.  D' Almane  came  into  my  clofet,  and  prefled 
Mr.  D^ Aimer i  to  {lay  dinner.  When  we  rofe 
from  table,  Mr.  D'Aimeri  went  up  to  Adelaide , 
and  told  her,  the  Chevalier  <5/€  Valmont^  recolledl- 
ing  the  tafte  {he  (hewed  in  her  childhood  for  na- 
tural hiftory,  made  a  coUecStion  of  choice  pebbles 
during  his  travels  ;  "  and  my  grand-fon,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  not  daring  to  prefume  to  offer  them 
to  you  himfelf,  has  mrreated  me  to  prefent 
them."  At  thefe  words,  Mr.  D'Almeri  took 
a  large  box  from  the  Chevalier  ;  containing  a  moft 
beautiful  aflbrtment  of  the  rarefl:  ftones,  and  be- 
fought  Adelaide  to  accept  them.  My  child,  at  a 
lofs,  fought  counfel  in  my  eyes  :  I  made  a  fign 
of  approbation,  and  the  box  v/as  received  with  a 
little  confufion,  and  much  gratitude.  I  repeat  it 
again,  I  am  quite  enchanted  with  Charles.  It 
is  impoiiible,  at  eighteen,  to  be  formed  more 
amiable,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  more  re- 
ferve  and  fnnplicity ;  but  his  heart  is  no  longer 
his  own,  I  am  certain.  He  is  melancholy,  and 
inattentive;  he  is  thoughtful,  and  fighs.  In 
fhort,  he  is  paffionately  in  love  j  and  I  am  fure, 
F  3  from 
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from  all  you  have  told  me,  and  from  what  I  iTave 
feen  myielf,  it  can  be  only  Madame  de  Voice.- 
I  own  I  am  more  afBi6ted  at  the  choice  than  at 
the  fcntiment  I  —  Alas!  if  he  is  really  in  love 
with  Madame  de  Valcc,  he  never  can  Jove  Ade^ 
laide  ! — I  am  indeed  too  fure  Madame  Valce  has 
infatuated  him.  I  was  dying  to  talk  to  him  of 
her;  and  I  found  a  very  natural  opportunity. 
You  know,  that  one  of  the  prettieit  miniatures 
you  gave  me  reprefents  Madame  de  Limours  and 
her  two  daughters.  Painting  was  the  fubjcil  of 
converfation  ;  and  I  faid,  that  the  likeft  portrait 
I  had  ever  feen  was  one  you  drew  of  Madame  de 
Valce.  This  fpeech  made  him  blufli,  and  put 
him  quite  out  of  countenance;  I  appeared  not 
to  take  notice  of  it.  When  he  was  a  little  com- 
pofed,  I  fcnt  for  the  pi6lure.  Mr.  D'Jimeri 
applauded  it  highly  :  as  for  the  Chevalier,  his 
admiration  deprived  him  even  of  the  fear  of  be- 
traying himfclf.  He  contemplated  her  image 
with  a  rapture  which  (1  will  not  hide  it  from 
ycu)  occafioned  me  as  much  furprife  as  difplea- 
iure.  I  cannot  conceive  how  fo  manifeft  a 
coquet,  with  fuch  free  behaviour,  fo  moderate 
an  underftandifig ;  a  woman,  in  fliort,  whofe 
whole  merit  confifls  in  an  agreeable  figure,  could 
infpire  fo 'deep  an  impreffion.  A  young  man's 
firll  attachment  generally  decides  his  charadler 
and  his  prijiciples.  What  then  muft  we  think 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  heart,  who  makes  fo  def- 
picable  a  choice?  Moreover,  a  man  always 
judges  of  all  women  from  one,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  her  he  has  moft  loved  :  and  it  is  ufually  the 
obje<5l  of  his  firft  affe(5lion  which  fixes  his  opinion 
iu  this  refpedt.     I  fliould  be  much  concerned,  if 

my 
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my  daughter's  hufband  had  an  ill  opinion  of 
women  in  general.  Therefore  you  fee,  that  if 
Charles  is  really  attached  to  Flora,  he  will  ceafe 
tn  be  fuitable  to  me.  I  fhall  regret  it  much,  I 
confefs;  but  we  fhall  fee.  I  will  not  relinquifh 
a  hope,  which  is  become  more  dear  to  me,  fincc 
1  have  fecn  him  a  fecond  time.  Adieu,  my 
child  !  Mr.  D'Ojlalis  told  me  to-night,  that  you 
may  perhaps  ftay  at  Verfailles  till  Thurfday.  I 
beg  you  to  fend  me  word  what  day  you  pofitively 
will  return. 


LETTER     XXIV. 
Mr.  jyAimeii  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 


A' 


>T  length,  my  dear  daughter,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Charles\  fentiments.  His  '  fecret' 
is  no  longer  fuch  to  me  j  and  afTurediy  your  fur- 
prife  v/iil  be  as  great  as  mine  at  the  unexpeft- 
cd  avowal.  You  was  informed  of  the  real 
motive  for  my  journey  into  Picardy.  I  wa<5 
defirous  of  feparating  him  from  Madame  de 
Valce  for  a  Tnort  time,  flattering  myfclf,  that  the 
neceflity  of  talking  of  her  would  induce  him  to 
lay  open  his  heart  to  me  j  but  my  hopes  de- 
ceived me.  Charles^  melancholy  and  thought- 
ful, fought  folitude,  avoided  me,  and,  for  the 
firft  time  in  his  life,  feemed  to  fear  being  alone 
■with  me.  Walking  with  him  one  day  alone,  I 
began  talking  of  Madame  de  ValcCj  and  I  men- 
F  4  tioned 
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tioned  her  with  contempt.  Charles  did  not  be* 
tray  the  leaft  emotion.  So  profound  a  diflimu- 
lation  affliiTted,  as  much  as  it  furprifed  me  :  but 
wifhing  to  fee  to  what  a  length  he  would  carry 
it,  I  refolveJ  to  urge  him  no  farther  j  and  return- 
ed to  Paris  without  having  obtained  the  confi- 
dence I  fo  anxioufly  defired.  The  day  after  our 
arrival,  that  is  laft  Monday,  we  waited  on  Ma- 
dame D'Jlmane;  and  there  it  -wz^  Charles  be- 
trayed himfelf  intirely.  She  fhewed  us  a  pifture 
of  Madame  de  Valce,  painted  by  Madame  Z)'0/?^- 
Hs.  His  confufion  at  the  fight  of  this  picture 
was  fo  vifible,  that  it  certainly  could  not  efcape 
the  penetrating  eyes  of  Madame  D'Jlmane. — I 
felt  the  neceflity  of  an  immediate  explanation. 
I  went  into  Charles's  room  the  next  morning, 
as  he  was  rifing  ;  I  fent  away  his  attendants,  and 
fat  down  by  his  bed-fide.  "  Charles^  fays  I, 
*'  it  is  time  to  break  a  filence  which  afilicls  and 
*'  diftreffes  me.  As  your  governor  and  your 
*'  father,  I  come  to  demand  a  fecret,  which  I 
*'  could  not  obtain  as  your  friend.  It  is  no 
"  longer  a  confidence  J  require  ;  you  have  loft 
*'  the  opportunity  of  beftowing  that.  I  have, 
*'  in  fpite  of  you,  read  your  heart  :  now  at 
"  leaft  I  expect  fmcerity.  But  rem.ember,  that 
**  in  this  inftance  the  flighteft  diilimulation  will 
*'  rob  me  for  ever  of  the  only  hope  of  happinefs 
**  Heaven  has  left  me."  At  thefe  words  Charles 
was  too  much  afFefted  to  be  able  to  fpcak,  feized 
my  hand,  and  prefled  it  between  his.  He  tremb- 
I  d,  and  I  myfelf  was  greatly  moved. — We  were 
Ibme  minutes  filent  :  at  laft  Charles  refumed  the 
dilccurfc. — 1  might  fear  to  own  a  folly  to  vou  ; 
but  could  you  think  rae  capable  of  diifimulation 

with 
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with  you  ? — Neverthelefs,  I  have  had  caufe  to 
accufe  you  of  it  more  than  once  :  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  you  are  in  love  ;  you  have  delivered  up 
your  heart  to  a  paflion  the  mofi-  criminal  ;  and 
what  confli6ts  have  you  fuftained  to  defend  your- 
felf,  or  overcome  it  ? — In  never  feeking,  and 
even  avoiding,  the  objecSt  which  gave  it  birth. — ■ 
But  you  meet  her  every- where  ;  hitherto,  indeed, 
you  have  received  her  advances  with  proper  re- 
ferve.  —  Her  advances  !  what  fay  you  ?  of  whom 
are  you  fpeaking  ? — Of  whom  !  why  of  Madame 
de  VaUe. — At  t.xfe  words  his  face  fluflied  with 
anger  and  difdain.  Madame  de  Voice!  who, 
me  \  what,  I  love  fo  defpicable  a  woman  I 
Ah!  ceafe  to  deceive  yourfelf:  the  fentiment  I 
feel  is  more  excufable  ;  but  it  is  yet  more 
dangerous. — Ah  !  who  is  then  the  object  which 
infpires  it  ?  What  !  can  it  be  MajameZ)'0/;(7//j-f 
At  thefc  words  he  caft  his  eyes  down  and  bluflied  ; 
and  by  that  tacit  avowal  filled  me  with  an  afto- 
nifliment,  which  you  no  doubt  will  fhare.  I 
felt  at  the  fame  time  a  fccret  joy,  which  I  con- 
cealed with  difficulty.  I  interrupted  a  pretty- 
long  filence,  with  faying.  Well,  what  hopes 
have  you  ? — I  have  none. — If  you  think  fo,  my 
child,  you  deceive  yourfelf:  love  never  exifls 
without  hope.  I  can  eafily  conceive  that  you  are 
a  little  frighted  by  Madame  D^O/?aIis's  reputa- 
tion ;  but  you  have  a  kind  of  flattering  hope, 
that  a  fincere  paflion,  an  unfhaken  conftar.cy, 
meet  their  reward  at  lad,  efpecialiy  in  a  form, 
like  yours. — No,  no  ;  I  have  too  high  an  efleem 
for  Madame  D'OjiaUs.  —  Well  then  !  are  you 
.  -  firmly  refolved  never  to  mention  your  paffion  i 
Have  you  promifed  yourfelf  to  leave  her  ignorant 
F  5  ot 
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of  it  for  ever  ?  ^'^o  fuch  thing :  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you"  have  perhaps 
fixed  the  moment  to  declare  your  fentiments, 
and  you  think  (he  will  give  you  credit  for  your 
difcretion  in  concealing  it  fo  long;  but  this  pre- 
tended difcretion  is  only  an  artful  policy,  an 
additional  fnare,  which  you  prepare  in  order  to 
Airprife  her  the  more  readily.  Such  are  the  chi- 
meras which  feduce  you.  Ah  Charles  !  fnould 
you  be  fo  unfortunate  not  to  truft  in  virtue? — 
Alas  !  I  believe  that  of  Madame  D'Ojialis  to  be 
as  folid  as  fmcere. — Why  then  would  you  wifli 
to  corrupt  it  ?, — I  only  defire  her  compaffion.— 
Vain  error  !  you  difguife  your  real  intentions 
even  to  yourfelf.  Search  the  bottom  Qf  your 
heart;  examine  it  ftridly,  and  you  v/ill  be  ter- 
rified at  its  fituation.  I  have  but  one  more  re- 
ficciibn  to  make  :  if  Madame  D'Ojialis  is  (as  I 
firmly  believe  her)  truly  virtuous,  the  delufive 
hope  you  have  nourifhed  can  only  ferve  to  render 
you  miferable  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  fhe  owes 
the  prefervation  of  her  reputation  to  circumftan- 
ces  rather  than  to  principles,  you  may  poflibly 
deftroyit;  but  in  this  fuppolition  can  you  look 
forward,  v/ithout  trembling,  to  the  dreadful 
abyfs  into  which  you  will  plunge  herf'Refledt 
on  the  happinefs  fhe  now  enjoys,  admired  by  all 
her  acquaintance,  cherifhed  by  a  virtuous  huf- 
band  and  family,  who  look  on  her  as  their  glory 
and  felicity.  Are  you  capable  of  the  cruel  de- 
fign  of  robbing  her  for  ever  of  a  blifs  fo  pure? 
You  love  her  to  diftraftion  :  well  then,  if  that  is 
true,  reverence  her  duties,  her  reputation,  and 
her  happinefs  ;  conquer  this  mad  pafTion,  which, 
if  known,  can  only  make  you  ridiculous. — Ri- 
diculous ! 
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diculous  !  is  it  pofTible  to  be  fo  by  loving  the 
perfon  in  the  world  the  moll  wortiiy  to  be  adored  ? 
— By  daring  to  appear  in  love  with  her,  you  will 
difplay  a  raflinefs  which  no  man  has  hitherto 
fhewn.  Befides,  recollect  the  difproportion  of 
age  J  file  is  twenty-fix,  and  you  only  in  your 
nineteenth  year  ;  (he  is  a  mother  of  a  family,  and 
I  cannot  yet  even  think  of  fettling  you.  This 
idea  alone  ought  to  convince  you  of  the  folly  of 
an  attachment,  which  your  rcafon  would  readily 
cure,  if  you  fincercly  defned  it. — Our  conver- 
fation  ended  with  67?(?rA-i's  reiterated  proteftations 
to  follow  my  advice  with  a  fcrupulous  exadlnefs. 
To  deal  fmcercly  with  you,  my  dear  daughter,, 
an  attachment  for  fo  eftimablc  an  object  cannot 
give  me  any  ferious  uneafinefs  :  the  difproportion 
of  years  neceflarily  oppofes  its  duration.  Ma-, 
dame  D'0/ialis  is  ftill  in  all  the  bloom  of  beauty  ; 
but  in  four  or  five  years  Hie  will  ceafe  to  rank 
amongft  the  young.  Oh  !  if  our  hopes  do  not 
deceive  us,  before  that  aera  Charles's  heart  will 
beat  with  a  more  fortunate  pafiion  ! — From  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  Madame  D'Almane's  cha- 
racSter,  I  am  convinced  fke  has  turned  her 
thoughts  more  than'  oftce  on  Charles ;  and  I  arti 
vtry  certain  that  education,  conduct,  and  per- 
fonal  charms,  will  take  the  lead  in  deciding  her 
choxe.  If  it  be  true  that  fhe  has  formed  any 
fuch  dcftgns,  I  am  perfuaded  nothing  will  more 
effectually  deftroy  them  than  the  idea  of  your 
fon's  feeling  a  real  paflion  for  a  woman  of  Madame 
de  Valc£\  difpofiCion.  Therefore  I  think  it  ab'- 
folutcly  ncceflary,  for  Charles' %  fake,  to  own  the 
whole  truth,  and  undeceive  her  in  this  refpeft. 
Was  the  charming  Adelaide,  but  Cwo  years  older, 
F  6  CbarUs 
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Chartei  would  foon  experience  inconftancy.     He 

was  fo  llruck  with  her  grace  and  figure,  that  it 
would  be  very  eafy  for  me  to  turn  his  heart  to 
Jove.  Oh  !  could  my  eyes,  before  they  clofe 
for  ever,  but  behold  this  defirable  union,  I 
ihould  die  contented  with  my  fate,  notwith- 
Itanding  all  the  woes  I  have  fuffered.  Farewell, 
my  dear  child  ;  I  fhall  talk  to  Madame  D'Jl- 
mane  to-morrow,  and  give  you  an  account  of  our 
converfation. 


LETTER    XXV. 

Count  Rofeville  to   the  Baron. 


I 


Willingly  fubfcribe,  my  dear  Baron,  to  all 
you  have  advanced  concerning  the  female  fex. 
I  believe  I  could  name  more  than  one  mother, 
who  could  educate  her  fon  as  v/ell,  and  perhaps 
better  than  the  beft  father,  or  moft  able  go- 
vernor. What  man  durft  pretend  to  equal 
them  in  delicacy  and  art,  whilft  women  elevate 
themfelves  to  virtues  which  ought  to  charac- 
terife  us,  courage  and  greatnefs  of  foul  f.  I 
agree  with  you,  that  no  education  can  be  per- 
fe6l,  which  they  have  not  either  directed  or  po- 
lilhed.  But  this  rule  holds  good  only  in  feme 
cafes  ;  and  here  is  doubtlefs  the  moft  ftriking 
difreronce,  remark;ible  in  the  two  plans  of  edu- 
cation, for  a  Aibjedt  (let  him  be  of  ever  fo  ex- 
alted a  rank)   and   for  a  Princo  who  is  born  to 

reign. 
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reign.     It  is  of  confequence  to  your  fon*s  hap- 
pinefs,    that    he   fhould    have   an    advantageous 
opinion  of  womankind  in  general.     It  is  parti- 
cularly the   defire    of  pleafing  them,    that  will 
make  him  appear  amiable  ;  it  is  their  good  opi- 
nion alone  that  can  make  his  life  agreeable,  and 
retain   him    in  good   company.     The  wife   you 
choofe   for  him  will   certainly  merit    his  affec- 
tion :   it  is  therefore   ncceffary  he  fhould  have  a 
great  efteem    for,  and   an    intire   confidence  in 
her  J    but   a  monarch    is   not   born   to   live   in 
what  we  call  the  great  world.     Women  cannot 
contribute  to  the  fuccefs  he  ought  to  del  re  ;  his 
glory  and   happinefs  depend  folely  on  the  efteem 
of  the  warrior,   of  the    magiftrate,    of  the   vir- 
tuous citizen  ;  on  the  voice  of  the  nation  and 
his  people's  love.     The  wife  that  will  be  given 
him,  will  not  be  chofen  for  perfonal  qualifica- 
tions ;  political  motives  alone  will  be  preferred. 
She  may  be,  perhaps,  rough,  cruel  and  impe- 
rious J  perhaps   may  add   a    vain   defire  of   go- 
verning, to  the  greateft  imbecility.     It  is  there- 
fore neceflary  for  a  Prince  to  be  refolved  never 
to  be  governed   by  her. — In  fine,  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  infpire  my  pupil  with  a  difdain  for  wo- 
men in  general  ;  but  I  would  have  him  know  how 
to   diftruft  them,  and   that   he  fhould    be  con- 
vinced of  a  truth,   (of  which  I  myfelf  am  con- 
vinced) namely,  that  they  fhould  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  great  affairs.     They  may   equal  us  in 
fenfe,  but  very  rarely   in   prudence.     Endowed 
with   lefs   fenlibility   than    they   are,    after  our 
tender  years   we  are   fecure  from  thofe    fudden 
and  violent  emotions,  which  the  female  fex  fo 
often  fuffer ;  caufing  faintings  and  hyfteric  fits, 
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by  which  they  inftantly  difcover  the  mofl:  im- 
portant fecrets.  The  weaknefs  of  their  confti- 
tutions,  the  flexibility  of  their  features,  the  ex- 
preflion  in  their  eyes,  the  involuntary  blufh 
raifed  by  the  leaft  furprife,  the  delicacy  even  of 
their  complexions,  which  makes  thofe  blufhes 
ftill  more  vifible  and  remarkable  j  every  thing 
in  fhort  confpires  to  make  their  firit  emo- 
tions known.  In  a  word,  I  cannot  look  on 
them  as  more  defigned  by  nature  as  the  depofi- 
taries  of  ftate  fecrets,  than  to  command  armies, 
I  know  that  women  have  gained  battles,  and 
reigned  as  glorioully  as  the  greateft  Kings  :  But 
I  only  fpeak  in  general,  and  am  ready  to  admit 
many  exceptions;  the  hiftory  even  of  our. own 
times  would  furnifh  more  than  one  example. 
The  Abbot  Duguei,in  his  hijiiiution  ii'un  Prince, 
judges  infinitely  more  feverely  of  women  than  I 
do  ;  and  I  even  deem  his  picture  of  them  an  un- 
juft  fatire,  didlated  by  ill  humour  rather  than 
truth.  This  diflertation,  which  is  as  long  as 
ungallant,  finifhesthus: 

"  The  court,  where  they  htive  power,  in- 
"  fenfibly  degenerates  into  a  palace  of  plea- 
*'  fureSjdiverfions,  frivolous  occupations  ;  vvheie 
*'  luxury,  gaming,  love,  and  all  the  confc- 
*'  quences  of  thofe  paflions  reign.  The  city 
"  quickly  imitates  the  court,  and  the  provinces 
**  foon  follow  the  pernicious  example.  Thus 
"  a  whole  nation,  tho'  formerly  ever  fo  cou- 
**  rageous,  is  weakened,  and  becomes  effemi- 
**  nate ;  avarice  and  the  love  of  pleafure  fup- 
"  plant  the  Jove  of  virtue.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
*«  ceflary,  in  order  to  difcard  all  favour,  cabals,, 
'*  venality,  intereft  and  paflion,  never  to  grant 
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"  to  the  women  the  leaft  fhare  in  government. 
**  They  will  be  modeft  and  reafonable,  when 
"  they  are  commanded  ;  but  they  corrupt  both 
*'  court  and  ftate,  where  they  command." 

You  will  without  doubt  afk  me,  hoviKl  pro- 
pofc  to  preferve  my  pupil  from  their  fedu6lion. 
I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  with  the  expedlation  of 
fecuring  him  from  the  power  of  love  :  but  I 
am  fure,  that  this  dangerous  pafTion  will  never 
govern,  tho'  it  may  fometimes  lead  him  aftray. 
He  agrees  vi'ith  me,  that  no  woman  can  be  io 
prudent  as  a  man  ;  he  will  retain  all  his  life 
this  idea,  which  I  have  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
not  only  by  reafons,  but  by  all  the  proofs  I 
could  colledl.  1  found  means  to  infpire  him 
with  two  caufes  for  miftrufl:  inftead  of  one.  I 
did  not  content  myfelf  with  telling  him,  that 
women  in  general  were  fickle,  indifcreet,  that 
they  loved  talking,  and  boafting  of  fecrets  con^ 
fided  to  them.  I  added,  there  are  neverthelef* 
fome  irreproachable  in  all  thefe  refpe6ls ;  but 
ftiJl  they  are  women  ;  and  confequeiitly  liable 
to  all  thofe  indifcreet  emotions,  which  aftonifh- 
ment,  fear,  grief,  or  joy  ever  produce  in  them. 
They  will  not  tell  a  fecrct  confided  to  them  ; 
but  they  involuntarily  betray  it.  Thus  tho'  the 
caufe  is  different,  the  effect  is  always  the  fame. 
Similar  difcourfes,  repeated  from  his  earlieft 
youth,  could  not  fail  producing  the  moft  deep 
impreffions  ;  particularly  when  they  \yere  elu- 
cidated by  examples ;  and  fuch  are  not  fcarce 
in  a  court.  An  event  has  jufl  happened  here, 
which  has  furnifhed  us  with  nrany  refledtions  on 
this  fubjeft.  A  lady  of  the  court,  equally  ce- 
lebrated for  her  behaviour  and  beauty,  dined  at 
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the  Count  de  *  *  *  with  fifty  people;  her  huf- 
band  came  in  juft  as  the  company  were  fitting 
down  £0  dinner,  and  faid  aloud,  that  the  Baron 

de  L had  jufl:   fallen   from   his  horfe,  and 

broke  his  leg. — As  he  finifhed  his  recital,  he 
caft  his  eyes  on  his  wife,  and  faw  her  turn  pale, 
change  countenance,  and  at  laft  faint  away. 
This  fatal  imprudence  of  a  too  fenfible  heart 
deprived  this  haplefs  woman  of  her  reputation, 
the  efteem  and  friendfliip  of  her  hufband,  and 
all  the  tranquility  of  her  life.  Many  people 
pretend  that  fhe  is  innocent,  and  that  the  fecret 
fhe  has  betrayed  is  unknown  even  to  the  object 
of  this  violent  paffion.  This  adventure  has 
ftruck  the  Prince  very  forcibly,  and  confirmed 
him  {till  more  in  the  opinion  I  have  given  him 
of  women.  This  brought  on  a  long  converfa- 
tion  on  love. — It  is  a  very  dangerous  paflion, 
Taid  the  Prince. — Yes,  replied  I,  for  weak  cha- 
racters ;  therefore  its  empire  is  fo  great  over  wo- 
men.— Has  it  mod:  empire  over  the  women  ?  — 
Certainly  j  for  they  frequently  facrifice  their  ho- 
nour at  its  fhrine ;  whereas  a  man  of  the  leaft 
delicacy  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  fa- 
crifice love  to  honour. — But  amongft  u<;  this  al- 
ternative is  very  rare  : — Not  fo  much  as  you 
imagine ;  I,  for  example,  have  been  in   this  fi- 

tuation. Oh  !   do  tell    me.  —  I   was    in   love 

with  a  charming  girl — Was  fhe  fair  or  brown? 
— Her  hair  was  bright  chefnut — a  fine  com- 
plexion—a beautiful  fhape  ? — Yes,  (he  was  a 
perfecft  beauty;  we  were  both  at  liberty;  we 
loved  each  other.  Our  parents  approved  and 
fixed  the  day,  which  was  to  unite  us  for  ever. 
I  was  then  in  the  fea  fervice.  War  was  de- 
clared. 
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dared.  I  inftantly  flew  to  Verfailles,  afked  for 
a  command,  obtained  it,  but  on  condition  that 
I  let  out  without  delay,  that  is  to  fay,  the  next 
day.  This  was  impofmg  on  me  a  cruel  fa- 
crifice.  I  muft  defer  for  four  or  five  months  a 
marriage,  on  which  depended  the  happinefs  of 
my  life.  1  was  obliged  to  go,  to  embark,  and 
to  leave  my  love  a  prey  to  defpair. — Yet  I  did 
not  hefitate;  I  accepted  the  command;  and 
promifed  to  depart  at  day-break. — And  did  you 
fee  your  miftrefs  ? — It  was  neceflary  to  tell  her 
the  fatal  news.  She  vainly  employed  tears,  in- 
treaties,  convulfions,  and  faintings  to  retain 
me  :  I  left  her,  fet  out,  and  embarked. — And 
what  became  of  her  after  your  departure  f— 
She  confoled  herfelf ;  and  at  my  return  I  found 
her  married. — I  did  not  expedt  fuch  a  conclu- 
iion. — Was  you  older,  it  would  furprize  you 
lefs. — But  your  behaviour  does  not  aftonifli  me 

in  the  leaft. — In  truth  it  was  very  natural. 1 

am  fure  I  fliould  not  hefitate  a  moment  between 
love  and  duty. — Neither  is  love  a  paflion  made 
for  you. — How?  —  None  but  a  madman  would 
give   himfelf  up  to-  it,    unlefs  he  could   flatter 

himfelf  with  a  fincere  return. Well  then  ?— 

W"ell  then,  confider  your  rank;  and  what  af- 
furance  can  you  have,  that  you  do  not  owe  the 
preference  fliewn  you  to  fecret  motives  of  am- 
bition.— That  would  be  a  fad  idea ;  I  muft 
then  relinquilh  all  hopes  of  poflTefling  friends.— 
Oh  !  that  is  quite  another  cafe  :  a  man  v/ill 
fliew  his  attachment  for  you  by  real  fervices 
and  virtuous  a<5lions,  and  fuch  proofs  ought  to 
obtain  your  confidence  and  efteem  ;  whilfi:  no 
woman  but  your  wife  can  manifeft  her  aiFedlion 

for 
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for   you,   but  by   rendering   herfelf  defpicable, 
even   in   your  eyes.     Suppole  that  a  man,  en- 
trufted  with  a  fecret,  fhould   reveal   it  to  you, 
telling  you  that  be  can  hide  nothing  from  you ; 
that  he  is  only  guilty  of  this  treachery  from  his^ 
friendfhip  to  you  ;  would   this  pretended   proof 
affe6l  you  ?  Would    you  be    perluaded   that  he 
really   loved   you?    Certainly   not; — becaufe   a 
difhonourable  perfon  never  deferves  to  be  trufl- 
ed  : — Even   the  a£tion,  which  (he  looks  on  as  a 
mark  of  affection,  will  only  ferve  to  make  her 
fufpe^led. — There   are    neverthelefs   men,    who 
think  themfelves  really  beloved  by  women,  who 
are  not  eftimable — afluredly.    When  a  woman 
facrifices    her  reputation,  eafe,  and   honour  for 
a    man,  one   ought  to  believe   it  is  love  alone 
that  feduces  her ;  but   in  your  place,  my  Lord, 
how   can    you   ever   afcertain   that  ? — But    if  a 
Prince  fliould  be  beloved  by  a  difmterefted  wo- 
man, who   apparently   dcfpifes   riches  and    ho- 
nours ? — And  who  will  affirm,  that  this  woman 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  as  am- 
bitious  as   (he   appears    the   reverfe  ?    But  fup- 
poimg  her  to  perfevere  in  fuch  condu6l,  ftill  a 
Prince  would  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  fmce- 
rity  of  her  Jove  ;  for  there  has  been  many  in- 
ftances   of    people,    who   could    defpife    money 
and    preferment,    yet  were   very  fufceptible   of 
that  fort  of  refpedl  which  attends  authority  and 
favour.     I   will   go  further  :  he,  who  as  a  pri- 
vate man  would   never   have  infpired  this   paf- 
fion,  as  a  Prince  has  frequently  been  very  fuc- 
cefsful. — But  why  fo  !   for  my  title  is  in  effe6t 
nothing  to  my  perfon. — Very    true  j  but  rank 
has  a  great  Jfway  on  the  imagination ;  and  ima- 

ginajLion 
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gination  alone  is  the  mother  and  nurfe  of  love. 
This  weak  and  imperious  paffion  requires  equa- 
lity ;  it  can  never  exift  with  ambition  ;  and  a 
lover,  from  whom  we  expert,  or  receive  a  great 
fortune,  Ihould  never  flatter  himfelf  with  in- 
fpiring  a  great  paflion. — All  this  is  very  true;  I 
feel  it  i  but  yet  hiftory  celebrates  many  great 
Princes,  who  have  loved  pafldonately. — They 
had.  been  much  greater,  could  they  have  de- 
fended themfelves  from  the  feducing  power  of 
love;  but  you  ought  likewife  to  obferve  that  it 
was  very  rare,  that  thefe  king's  miftrcffcs  go- 
verned them,  or  obtained  any  fecrets  of  ftate.— 
State  fecrets  !  V/hy  a  man  muft  be  mad  who 
trufts  a  woman  with  them. — Mod  furely  ;  for 
exclufive  of  their  imprudence,  women  under- 
hand nothing  of  that  fort.  A  Prince  is  con- 
vinced of  the  undeftanding  and  integrity  of  a 
man,  before  he  places  any  confidence  in  him  ; 
and  how  is  it  poflible  to  judge  of  a  woman's, 
iince  fhe  can  be  employed  neither  in  council  nor 
embaflies  ? — Is  it  poffible  there  fhould  ever  have 
been  a  Prince  fo  thoughtlefs  as  to  confult  wo- 
men on  important  affairs  ? — To  fuch  an  excefs 
of  blindnefs  love  may  lead  them,  if  they  have 
the  frailty  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  enflaved  ; 
judge  then  if  it  is  not  necefi'ary  for  a  Prince  to 
know  how  to  refiff  it  at  all  times. 

This  converfation,  my  dear  Baron,  ought  to 
fatisfy  your  curiofity,  and  anfwers  your  quef- 
tions  better,  than  a  long;  ftring  of  arguments. 
Finally,  it  makes  you  perfedtly  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  and  opinions,  I  would  inftill  into  my 
Prince  relative  to  love  and  Vv-omen. 

L  E  T« 
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LETTER    XXVL 

Mr,  D'Aimeri  to  Madame  de  Valmont. 


T  length  I  have  obtained  a  private  Inter- 
viev/  with  Madame  D^Alinane\  I  have  made  a 
free  confeffion,  and  applaud  myfelf  for  fo  doing. 
She  told  nne  without  difguife,  that  fhe  was  de- 
lighted at  Charles's  proving  himfelf  more  fen- 
fible  to  the  charms  of  modef}y  and  accomplifh- 
ments,  than  to  the  allurements  of  coquetry. 
All  my  hopes  are  confirmed  by  the  interefted 
and  even  afFedlionate  manner,  with  which  {he 
fpoke  of  him.  She  was  of  opinion,  that  I 
ought  to  enjoin  Charles  to  conquer  his  paflion 
entirely  j  that  is  to  fay,  to  go  away  with  me 
diredtly  without  feeing  Madame  D'OJialisy  and 
for  us  not  to  return  to  Paris  of  a  year.  But 
this  feeming  to  me  too  fevere,  we  agreed  that 
I  fhould  remonftrate  very  ftrongly,  and  make 
him  promife  to  avoid  her  as  much  as  poflible. 
The  very  day  I  had  this  converfation,  I  took 
Charles  to  a  little  ball  ;  Adelaide  was  there;  my 
grandfon  had  never  feen  her  dance,  and  feemed 
charmed  with  her  graceful  figure. — To  day  he 
heard  her  fing,  and  fav7  her  draw;  he  told  me 
to-night,  that  he  was  convinced  fhe  would  one 
day  poilefs  all  the  talents,  accomplifhments,  and 
virtues  of  Madame  D'OJialis.  As  to  Madame 
de  Valce^  fhe  perfifls  in  her  fcheme,  and  fhe  be- 
haves fo  very  imprudently  in  this  refped,  that 

every 
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every  body  is  conyinced  Charles  has  fupplanted 
Mr.  de  Creny :  for  they  do  not  imagine  a  youth- 
of  eighteen  capable  oi  refilling  fuch  advances. 
We  fupped  laft:  Sunday  at  Madame  D'Almane's^ 
and  there  met  (for  the  firft  time  thefe  three 
weeks)  Madame  D'Ojialis.  Charles  could  not 
conceal  his  emotions,  and  found  means  to  feat 
himfelf  next  her  at  fupper.  I  was  too  far  from 
them  to  be  abJe  to  obferve  him  ;  but  after  fupper 
forrow  was  fo  vifible  in  his  countenance,  that  I 
was  quite  alarmed.  I  inquired  the  caufe.  He 
prefled  my  hand  without  being  able  to  fpeak, 
and  I  faw  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Equally 
difturbed  and  furprifed  I  fought  an  occafion  to 
depart,  and  took  him  away  immediately.  When 
we  were  alone,  he  broke  through  all  conflraint, 
and  gave  free  vent  to  his  tears.  I  entreated 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  let  me  know  the  motive 
for  fo  violent  a  grief;  I  could  draw  from  him 
only  incoherent  words.  At  laft,  becoming  a 
little  calmer;  I  am,  fays  he,  the  moft  wretched 
of  men  ;  I  have  broke  my  refolutions  and  pro- 
mifes. — Madame  D'OJialis  will  defpife  me  ;  and 
I  am  unworthy  of  your  favours. — But  what 
then  has  happened  to  you  ? — I  have  broke  fi- 
lence;  I  have  declared  myfelf,  or  at  leaft  I 
have  made  known  thofe  fentiments,  which  I 
promifed  to  conceal. — What !  you  have  then 
dared  to  declare  your  paffion  to  Madame  D'Of- 
ialisP — Intoxicated  with  joy  at  again  feeing  and 
fetting  by  her,  I  forgot  every  thing,  even  the 
fear  of  difobliging  her.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
faid,  but  too  well  remember  the  look  fhe  caft  on 
me — that  look  which  manifefted  fo  cold  a  dif- 
dain,  and  fuch  fcornful  pride — and  which  im- 

pofed 
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pofed  on  me  fuch  abfolute  filence  ! — This  con- 
fefTion  affliiSted  me  very  much  3  I  knew  that 
Madame  D'OjIalis  would  not  fail  informing 
Madame  D' Almane^  and  I  refolved  to  go  and 
talk  to  her  myfelf ;  which  I  did  the  next  day. 
She  feemed  affeded  by  the  confidence  I  placed 
in  her.  After  having  thanked  me,  fhe  faid,  you 
fee  I  was  in  the  right,  when  I  advifed  your  going 
away  direftly ;  violent  meafures  are  always  the 
,moft  efficacious  :  the  Chevalier  de  Falmont  would 
then  have  made  an  entire  facrifice  of  his  paffion. 
You  did  not  infift  on  what  you  have  a  right  to 
expedl ;  and  you  have  obtained  nothing.  You 
have  increafed  his  weaknefs  by  humouring  it; 
you  would  have  given  flrength  to  his  refolution 
by  appearing  to  rely  on  it.  Thefe  refiecftions 
made  a  deep  impreflion  on  m.e ;  but  the  time  for 
departure  is  loft  ;  Charles  will  not  confent,  but 
with  defpair._  Befldcs,  he  is  at  prefent  much 
lefs  occupied  by  love,  than  by  the  defire  of  re- 
gaining Madame  D'O/iaIis'%  efteem.  He  feels, 
that  he  cannot  obtain  that  but  by  avoiding  her 
in  earneft,  and  convincing  her  he  is  radically 
cured  of  a  fentiment  which  offends  her.  1 
therefore  fee  no  inconvenience  from  our  ftaying 
here  till  May.  Finally,  my  dear  daughter,  if 
I  change  my  plan,  you  fhall  be  informed  di- 
reiStly  ;  and  I  fhall  not  leave  Paris  but  to  come 
to  you. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXVIl. 

The  Baronefs  to  Madame  de  Valmont, 


jL  S  it  poflible,  Madam,  that  you  fhould  afk 
me  ferioufly,  if  Adelaide  is  prefent,  when  I  re- 
ceive my  evening  vifitors  ?  Can  you  figure  to 
yourfelf  my  little  Adelaide^  feated  forrowfujly 
on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  in  the  midft  of  a 
circle,  liftening  to  a  very  unconnected  and  fri- 
volous converfation,  and  making  all  the  little 
cuftomary  compliments?  —  No,  no.  Madam, 
Adelaide  is  a  charming  child,  but  fhe  is  ftill  but 
a  child  ;  and  fhe  will  not  fee  the  world,  till  fhe 
is  of  an  age  to  fee  with  her  own  eyes,  and 
judge  for  herfelf.  I  have  a  new  anecdote,  which 
will  ferve  to  add  to  the  colleftion  you  make  of 
"  the  trials  Adelaide  has  fuftained."  This 
courfe  of  artificial  experience  will  not  end  thefe 
two  years.  When  Adelaide  is  above  fourteen 
events  will  naturally  arife,  and  I  fhall  be  no 
longer  compelled  *'  to  create  them." 

But  let  us  return  to  the  trial  of  the  day  be- 
fore yefterday. — You  muft  know,  that  for  thefe 
laft  four  months  fhe  has  received  two  guineas  a 
month  by  way  of  pocket  money  j  out  of  which 
fhe  is  obliged  to  find  herfelf  in  pins,  powder, 
pomatum,  fhoes,  gloves,  and  writing  paper. 
The  firft  month  the  whole  fum  was  walied  in 
three  days  in  fuperfluities  j  and  fhe  was  forced 
to  wear  ragged   fhoes   and   dirty  gloves.     She. 

felt 
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felt  the  neceffity  of  order  and  oeconomy.  Slie 
keeps  her  accounts  exadl,  and  has  already  learn- 
ed to  fuit  her  expences  to  her  income.  Adelaide 
came  into  my  clofet  yefterday  npon,  juft  as  I 
was  going  to  a  cabinet-maker's  to  buy  fome  fur- 
niture I  was  in  want  of;  fhe  intreated  me  to  let 
her  go  with  me.  I  have,  fays  flie,  fome  mo- 
ney remaining  of  my  monthly  allowance,  and 
I  wifh  to  buy  a  little  table. — I  confent,  replied 
I,  and  the  more  readily,  as  I  wifh  you  to  begin 
to  know  the  price  of  thofe  things  you  muft  one 
day  purchafe;  which  cannot  be  learnt  but  by 
going  fometimes  to  the  fhops.  We  fet  out,  and 
went  into  a  very  fine  fhop.  She  intjuired  for 
tables,  and  they  fliewed  her  a  charming  one,  in 
which  was  inclofed  an  inkhorn  and  de(k  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  came  to  twenty-feven  fhillings, 
and  fhe  had  but  twelve.  This  is  unlucky,  whif- 
pered  I ;  if  you  had  not  fpent  eighteen  fhil- 
lings lafl  month  in  cut  paper,  flrraw  boxes,  Eer- 
gamot  toothpick-cafes,  toys  in  fhort,  all  of 
which  you  have  already  broke  or  loft,  you 
could  have  bought  this  pretty  table.  Adelaide 
fighed  ;  I  left  her  to  refledl  on  this  misfortune  ; 
and  when  I  had  made  my  purchafes,  called  her, 
and  we  went  away.  When  we  were  in  the 
carriage,  I  perceived  a  large  box  of  rofe  wood 
under  her  arm  :  what,  fays  I,  have  you  bought 
that?  —  Yes,  mamma; — and  for  how  much? 
For  my  twelve  fhillings. — But  it  was  a  table 
you  wanted  ?  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  find  a  pretty 
one  for  my  price — And  for  that  reafon  you 
bought  a  thing  you  did  not  want,  nor  have  any 
ufe  for — Would  it  not  have  been  wifer  to  have 
referved  your  twelve  jQiillings  to  affift  in  raifing 

afuffi- 
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afufficicTit  fum  to  pay  for  fuch  a  table  as  you 
law:—  1  hat  is^ruej  I  was  to  blame.^B-fid-s 
W€  ought   never  to  diveft  ourfelves  entirely  ^oF 
money  to  pleafe  our  fancies.     Things  n-.ay  hap- 
pen, which  wiii  make  us  regret  it.— But  1  fhall 
receive  my  allowance  in  th^ree  days.-It  is  very 
po/Hble    you   may  wi/li   for   money   within   that 
time.      I  he  day  after  this  converfation,  a  foot- 
man came  into  Adelaide's  chamber,  and  delivered 
a  letter  which  was  direfled  to  her,  fayin:.,  a  wo- 
man     v/ho  appears  very  pale,  and  ill  drelTed,  had 
juft    brought    It.     Adelaide,  furprized,  gave   the 
letter  to  iMifs  2?./.^.,,  who  opened  it  directly,  and 
read  aloud  what  follows  ;  ^  ' 

"  Mademolfelle, 
"  I    implore  your  compaffion,;   I  have  kxen 
children  which  I  have  juft  left   in  a  .ar  et 
;;  almoft  dying  with  hunge!.     Acquainted  with 
your  mamma's  charitable  difpofition,  I  came 

-  f°^;S  her  to  relieve  „,e;  but-hearing  that  ll.e 
^^  IS   not  yet   awake,  I   addrefs    myfelf  to  you. 

I  am  wnt.ng  m  your  kitchen,  where  I  fee  a 

-  alas    1        ''^''^  ^^^^^  '^^'  ^-y^'     fi"^ 
..   "If.-   ^y  Po°^  children  are  at  this  inftant  pe- 

nfhing  pernaps  wi^h  cold  and  hunc^er  !_For 
"  Heaven  fake  have  pity  on  them  !      '^     '      ' ""' 
"  Marianne,  the  wife  of  Durand:' 

.  Oh,  great  God  !  exclaimed  AdcLude,  burflin^ 
imo  tears,  what  ftall  I  dor-Howl  M^de- 
moifelle,  returned  Mifs  Bridget,  can  you  hef. 
ate  about  giving  this  unhappf  woman  money  to 

i2ce7    \  ^?^  ^"  ^  "^^""  ^  ^hat  relief  i>,i 
fuffice  for  to-day  3  and^ou  cannot  doubt  vour 


maxima  s 
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iramma's   extricating   her   utterly    from   fo  de- 
plorable   a    ftate.-A    crown,    replied    ^f'^^^'» 
fobbino-,  a  crown!   Alas,  1   have   »t  not  !--Oh 
had  1  but  my  twelve  fhillings  !   Deteftable  box  ! 
Oh,    Mifs    Bridget!    I  conjure   you,    my   deal 
Mifs    Bridget,  to   lend   me   twelve  (hillings  !— 
What  is  it^ou  fay,  Mifs  ?  How  !  have  you  no- 
thing remaining  of  your  monthly  allowance  ?- 
Ah'  do  lend   me  twelve  Ihillings  !-I  cannot; 
your  mamma  has  exprelly  forbid  my  ever  lending 
you   money—Alas,  Alas      and  this    Poor  wo- 
Jnanl-Be   eafy,  fhe   fiiall   be   relieved -,-1  for 
my  part  do  not  fpend  all  my  money  in  trifles  : 
it  is  not  requifite  for  mc  to  fee  d.lbe^,  to  re- 
member  and   pity    it.     Thus  ^^Y-g'.^J   ^^^ 
haftily   out    of  the   room,    \tzvnvr   Adelaide   ab- 
forbed  in  confufion  and  remorfe.     A  little  while 
after  Mademoifelie  Viadre  went  into  her  room. 
Oh,  Mifs,  cried  fhe,  weep  no  more  at  this  poor 
woman's  misfortunes:  fhe  is  now  quite  happy  ; 
the  guinea  Mifs   Bridget  gave  her  has  reftored 
her  fo    life.      Oh,    how  you  would   be   moved 
could  you  be  witnefs  to  her  joy   -Sl/e  kne  t  to 
Mifs  inW,../-She  is  fo  g-tefu   !-Oh,  M.^ 
what  a  good  adion  you  have  juft  done  i— Me  ■ 
what   afe  you  talking  of? -Why,  that  guinea 
Tou   charged  Mif.   Bridget  to  give  her  -What 
has  mis  Bridget  faid  ?-That  it  was  from  you. 
Oh,  heaven!   I    ought   not  to   lufter  .t-follow 
n^e,    Mademoifelie    ViSfoire.       Adelaide   rofe     as 
fhe  finished  this  fpeech,  took  her  rofe-wood  box 
under   her  arm,  and   defired  Mademoifelie  F..- 
toire  to  condua  her  to  the  poor  woman.      1  hey 
wer^t  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  found  Mifs 
Bridget,  furrounded  by  the  fervants,  by  the  fide 
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of  the  poor  woman.  This  laft  hearing  Ade- 
laide named,  came  and  proftrated  herfeif"  at  her 
feet,  all  in  tears.  Adelaide  weeping  bitterly, 
raifed  her,  faying,  "  I  have  not  been  fo  happy 
as  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  relief  you  have  re- 
ceived. You  owe  it  intirely  to  Mifs  Bridget : — 
but  take  this  box,  fell  it  to-morrow,  that  I  may 
jat  leaft  flatter  myfclf  with  being  ufeful  to  you 
n  fome  refpetSl."  The  woman  refufing  to  take 
the  box.  Oh  rid  me  of  it,  added  Adelaide  ;  that 
alone  was  the  caufe  of  my  not  aflifting  you  ;  let 
me  never  fee  it  more.  After  this  adion  Adelaide 
returned  to  her  own  apartment,  far  lefs  difcon- 
tented  with  herfelf.  A  moment  after  Mifs 
Bridget  went  to  her,  and  told  her  that  the  wo- 
man was  gone  in  a  hackney  coach  with  Brunei^ 
who  had  undertaken  to  fee  her  home.  Adelaide 
afked  why  Brunei  followed  her.  Becaufe,  an- 
fwered  Mifs  Bridget,  I  was  defirous  of  know- 
ing the  truth  of  her  aflfertions.  I  could  not  re- 
fufe  this  affiftance  to  a  perfon  apparently  fo  un- 
fortunate; but  in  general  I  do  not  give  alms, 
without  firft  obtaining  all  the  information  which 
prudence  and  even  well-dire£ted  humanity  ex- 
adls.  In  order  to  be  able  to  alleviate  as  much 
as  poflible  the  diftrefs  of  the  truly  indigent,  one 
muft  ftrive  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  idlcnefs  and 
knavery.  When  I  awoke,  my  daughter  and 
Mifs  Bridget  attended  me;  and  the  former  re- 
lated this  ftory  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  did 
not  allow  myfelf  to  make  a  fingle  refle6^ion  ; 
her  own  heart  dictating  all  that  a  fimilar  ad- 
venture could  infpire  :  a  ufelefs  remonftrance  is 
as  difgufting  as  it  is  tirefome,  and  frequently 
choaks  the  fource  of  the  moft  repentant  tears. 
G  2  I  con- 
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I  contented  mylelf  with  pitying  Adelaide:  my 
poor  little  dear,  what  mull  vou  have  fuffered, 
faid  I !  what  a  cruel  morning  !  Ahs,  replied 
fhe,  I  fhall  never  again  feel  this  grievous  pain  ; 
I  am  cured  for  life  of  thofc  whims  v/hich  can 
-alone  produce  them,  and  deprive  me  of  the 
happinefs  Mifs  Bridget  this  morning  enjoyed. — 
Hear  me,  Adelaide,  faid  I  ;  I  will  not  have  you 
■carry  any  thing  to  extremes.  Take  Rcafon  for 
your  guide  in  forming  any  refolution,  aiid  fhe 
will  not  exa<Sl  the  abfolute  facritice  of  your 
faficies  ;  (he  will  limit  herf-rlf  to  requiring  you 
jiot  to  indulge  them  all.  That  graceful  virtue. 
Moderation,  is  good  and  even  neccfl'ary  in  every 
thing.  We  abufe  our  privileges,  when  we  en- 
jov  them  in  their  full  extent.  If  you  walk  as 
much  as  you  can,  you  will  be  overcome  with 
fatigue;  fo  if  you  employ  in  fuperfluities  all 
the  overplus  fortune  ha^  allotted  you,  you  will 
want  m.oderation,  and  \o{--i.  that  fatisfaction  and 
Jiappinefs  you  cannot  tafte  without  it.  There- 
^fore,  for  the  fake  of  humnnitv,  and  to  enhance 
your  pleafures  *,  you  ought  not  to  fpend  all  in 
baubles,  but  refeive  half  for  charitable  ufes. — 
But  how  am  I  to  know  the  exa£t  fum  which 
wiir  remain  ? — There  is  nothing  more  eafy. 
You  receive  two  guineas  the  firft  day  of  the 
■month;  buy  nothing  but  vi'hat  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  ;  and  unlefs  fuch  an  occafion  as  that  of 

*  Montaigne  fays,  fpenking  of  virtue  :  "  She  is  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  the  ple^Aires  cf  life  5  by  making 
them  juft,  fhe  mskes  them  certain  and  pnre ;  by  raode- 
ratinsT,  >(he  keeps  them  in  breath  am!  appetire ;  by  di- 
niinifhing  thole  (lie  refufes  us,  (lie  makes  thole  ihe  leaves 
us  thi;  more  defirable.'" 

this 
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this  morning  fhould  offer,  keep  the  reft  of  your 
money  till  the  laft  day  of  the  month  ;  th^i 
that  fum  will  be  your  overplu"^,  divide  it  into 
two  equal  parts  ;  the  one  for  the  poor,  and  the 
other  for  fancies. — But,  mamma,  you  give  ail 
your  overplus  to  the  p(;or;  1  cannot  rccollc<5l' 
any  one  whim  of  yours. — In  fome  years  you 
will  have  fewer;  at  my  age  you  will  ceafe  to 
have  any.  You  have  thrown  afide  the  toys  cl' 
infancy  j  you  now  amnfc  yourfclf  with  thoic 
adapted  to  youth.  There  will  come  a  time, 
when  you  will  care  no  more  for  china,  monkeys,- 
or  little  tables,  than  you  nov/  care  for  dolls.  We 
grow  tired  of  fine  houfes,  beautiful  j.'ardens, 
jewels,  magnificence,  a  throne  j  every  thing  in 
fhortdifgufts  us  but  the  pleafure  of  doing  good. — 
Yes,  Kings,  Q^ieens,  and  Emperors  have  abdi- 
cated, in  all  ages;  and  Mr.  Lagaraye^  for  ex- 
ample, finds  his  felicity  incrcafe  daily,  in  the 
manner  of  life  which  he  has  adopted.  Doubtlefs 
this  i§  the  cafe  i  for  it  is  fo  delightful  to  dif- 
penfe  happinefs,  that  the  man  who  would  re- 
folve  to  be  charitable  for  fix  months,  would 
continue  fo  to  the  end  of  his  life. — Athough  I 
am  but  a  child  I  feel  that — Oh,  mamma,  from 
this  hour  I  will  give  all  my  overplus  to  the 
poor. — No,  you  are  not  yet  woithy  ;  limit  your- 
fclf to  what  1  have  faid. — On  the  contrary,  I 
defire  you  for  fome  years  to  amufe  yourfclf  in 
making  a  collection  of  all  the  pretty  baubles 
which  tempt  you,  that  you  may  the  fooner 
know  how  eafily  they  difguft  us.— Moft  af- 
furcdly,  I,  for  inftance,  fhall  never  again  buy  a 
rofe-wood  box  ;  I  have  taken  fuch  an  avcrlicn 
to  them — and  the  little  tables  of  twenty- feven 
G  3  ihillings 
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iliillings  value  ! — Twenty-feven  fhillings  ! — Oh 
that  I  had  but  fuch  an  overplus !  I  would  fend  it 
to  the  poor  woman  ! 

When  Adelaide  retired  that  fame  night,  flie 
faw  the  charming  little  table  fhe  had  cheapened 
at  the  cabinet-makers  by  her  bedfide.  After 
having  exprefTed  her  joy  :  This,  faid  fhe,  ought 
to  fatiyfy  all  my  fancies  for  three  months : 
therefore  during  that  time  I  fhall  not  divide 
my  overplus  "  into  two  equal  parts  :"  it  will 
be  all  for  the  poor.  You  will  judge,  Madam, 
if  fuch  a  refolution,  the  refult  of  the  firft  emo- 
tion, and  which  I  am  fure  will  be  adhered  to 
faiihfully,  is  not  a  fufncient  reward  for  all  my 
care. 

1  do  not  mention  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont\ 
for  he  told  me  yefterday  he  fhould  write  to  you 
this  morning.  So  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with 
telling  you,  that  he  fpends  his  days  with  us, 
t'r.at  lie  does  not  appear  tired,  that  I  love  hira 
now,  Madam,  not  for  your  fake,  but  very  fin- 
cercly  for  his  own. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

Madame  de  Germeuil  to  Madame  de  Valce, 


H !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  difmal  winter 
have  I  juft  pafi'ed !  I  ovv?n  to  you  that  the  proba- 
bility of  my  exile  lafting  another  }'car  diftra^ls 

me.—. 
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me. — To  live  fixty  leagues  from  Paris,  is  it 
life?  —  Shut  up  in  an  old  caftle,  with  a  mother- 
in-law  who  detefl:s»me,  and  who  is  as  tirefome, 
as  /he  is  godly,  deaf,  crofs,  and  quarrelfome ; 
add  to  all  this  "  the  torment  of  neighbours  ;" 
fuch  fliocking  men  ! — Women  fodrefl'ed  !  —  Such 
behaviour  and  fafhions  ! — The  leafl  infupport- 
ablc  amongft  them  calls  her  hufband  my  friend 
before  all  company.  Judge  then  of  the  reft. 
Moreover,  the  fafhionable  amufements  here  are 
walking,  fifhing,  reading,  and  playing  at  Loto. 
You  fee  how  well  this  fuits  me,  and  how  I  muft 
be  diverted.  I  am  fo  altered,  fo  horridly  thin — 
If  they  will  force  me  to  fpend  another  winter 
here,  I  declare  to  you  there  are  no  extremities, 
into  which  1  (hall  not  be  ready  to  run. — My 
debts  in  two  years,  it  is  true,  amounted  to 
forty  thoufand  livres,  but  did  I  not  bring  Mr. 
Germeuil  fifty  thoufand  livres  a  year;  and  has 
he  not  himfelf  gamed  away  upwards  of  five 
hundred  thoufand  ?  Does  he  think,  he  alone  has 
the  right  to  ruin  himfelf?  He  has  juft  treated 
me  in  a  m^anner,  which  raifes  my  rcfentment  to 
the  height.  I  thought  proper  to  write,  and  in- 
form him  it  was  my  defire  to  have  my  daughter 
taken  out  of  the  convent,  and  fent  to  me.  He 
anfwered  m.e  bluntly,  that  I  ought  to  give  up 
that  fancy ;  that  his  daughter  would  be  much 
better  educated  in  a  convent,  than  with  me:  in 
a  word,  he  flatly  refufed  me.  You  know  I  am 
rot  naturally  fond  of  children.  Befides,  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  fix  years  old  could  not  be  any  great 
refource.  Therefore  this  refufal  afFecls  me 
{lightly  in  regard  to  the  objedl.  But  you  will 
allow,  that  the  reafon  is  very  ofFenfive. — It  is 
G  4  plain 
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plain  Uom  that,  that  I  fhall  not  only  never  have 
the  difpofal  of  my  daughter,  but  I  fliall  not*  be 
even  permitted  to  prefide  over  :her  education.  I 
would  lay  any  v.ager,  at  fifteen  fhe  vv'ill  neither 
jCmovv  hovv  to  conic  into  a  room,  nor  to  drefs 
herfeif  gracefully,  nor  even  to  put  a  flower  in 
her  hair;  for  how  is  it  poiublc  for  a  man  to 
bring  up  a  young  woman,  and  take  the  place  of 
a  mother  ? 

Would  you  believe,  my  love,  that  it  is  above 
three  months  fince  I  have  heard  of  a  "  certain 
perfon."  He  is  neverthelefs  in  a  great  meafure 
the  caufe  of  my  flavery.  Oh  !  if  I  could  but 
have  forefcen  ! — You  prohibit  recurring  to  the 
paft — Of  what  then  muft  I  think?  The  prefent 
is  infupportable ;  I  durft  not  look  forward;  in- 
deed I  never  could  conceive  the  pleafures  of  fu- 
turity. It  contains  two  ills,  the  bare  idea  of 
which  chills  me  ;  old  age  and  death — Particu- 
cularly  old  age;  what  an  horrid  thing  I — Only 
fig  ire  to  yourfelf,  what  it  is  to  be  forty,  and  a 
grandmother  .'  You  fee,  my  dear  friend,  what 
pleafmg  thoughts  folitude  infpires.  I  do  afTure 
you  if  it  lafls,  I  fhall  die  of  a  confumption. 
Adieu,  JTiy  dear  life  :  for  heaven  fake  inform  me, 
if  levees  are  ftill  faihionable,  and  if  they  wear 
facks.     If  fo,  I  fhall  beg  you  to  fend  me  two. 


LET- 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XXIX. 

Madame  de  Valce  to  Madame  de  GermeuiL 

V>^H  !  my  dear  friend,  how  I  pity  you  !  I  am 
fincerely  afFedtetl  by  your  forrovvs  ! — But  the 
idea  that  you  may  pafs  another  winter  fixty 
leagues  from  me,  is  infupportable.  I  ftand  in 
need  of  you  every  moment ;  and  more  than 
ever  during  thefelaft  three  months,  when  I  have 
experienced  a  fucceiiion  of  difficulties,  which  I 
feel  niyfelf  no  longer  able  to  refift.  Madame 
D' Almane  is  here  :  that  is  faying  every  thing. 
You  will  readily  believe  fhe  di»^iates  at  leatt 
five  or  fix  fcrmons  a  day  to  my  mother,  which  I 
am  obliged  to  liiten  to  j  and  all  to  engage  me  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  Madame 
jyOjidlis.  If  they  look  on  her  as  io  perfedl  a 
pattern,  why  did  not  they  educate  me  as  they 
did  her  ? — We  are  both  '  jiifl  as  they  made  us.' 
She  is  very  prudent,  very  reafoiiable  ;  I  am  very 
giddy,  very  trifling  ;  fhe  knows  how  to  employ 
herfclf,,  to  paint,  and  play  on  the  harp  ;  I  know 
how  to  dance.  We.  have  profited  alike,  each  , of 
us,  of  the  examples,  attentions,  and  educntioa 
we  have  received.  Notwithftanding  my  detef- 
tation  of  Icvftures,  I  could  fubmit  to  hear  them 
from  thoie  who  have  a  right  to  preach. — But  I 
would  have  people  juft  and  confiftent.;  I  Ihall 
never  be  converted  by  any  prcaclier,  who  does 
not  pofiefs  thefe  two  qualifications.  For  example, 
my  mother  came  into,  my  apartment. the  other 
G  5  morningj. 
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morning,  and  found  on  the  table  two  volumes 
of  plays,  '  a  little  free,'  which  brought  on  fome 
remon (trance  of  half  an  hour  lono;,  a  moft  ela- 
quent  panegyric  on  decency,  moJefty,  tafte,  and 
propriety.,  &c.  Sic.  In  ihort,  this  diflertation 
perhaps  might  not  have  been  finiflied  by  this 
time,  had  I  not  fuddenly  interrupted  it  by  faying, 
very  plainly,  *'  thefe  plays  are  truly  very  free, 
**  but  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  more  harm 
*'  in  reading  than  in  feeing  them  acted."  Now 
in  order  for  you  to  feel  all  the  fmartnefs  of  this 
reply,  you  muft  know,  that  thefe  very  plays 
were  a<Sted  fome  years  fmce  at  Mr.  Blefac's,  and 
my  mother  attended  every  reprefentation.  I  owe 
this  information  to  Madame  de  Gerville,  and 
cannot  doubt  its  truth  ;  for  my  mother  took  me 
in  an  jnftant;  (he  blufhed  extremely,  put  herfelf 
in  a  paffion,  and  quitted  me  in  a  fury.  In  fine, 
file  v/ill  revenge  herfelf  on  my  fifter ;  flie  will 
make  her  '  a  prodigy.'  In  the  mean  time,  fhe 
is  the  moll  infipid  little  creature  you  ever  be- 
held. Apropos  of  prodigies  and  '  perfe£tion  : ' 
we  have,  jult  arrived  here,  a  young  man,  who 
fafcinates  every  body  ;  he  is  called  the  Chevalier 
de  Valmont.  Madame  D^Almane  patro'nifes  him 
extremely  ;  and  was  he  richer,  I  fhould  think 
(lie  intended  him  for  her  daughter.  Finally,  he 
is  really  very  pleafing ;  but  he  has  the  moft  dif- 
mal  grandfather,  and  the  moft  tirefome  imagi- 
nable :  befides,  he  is  a  pedant,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, a  devotee,  a  philofopher;  in  /hort,  a  man 
as  unfit  foi*  the  world,  as  he  is  vexatious  to  his 
grand fon,  whom  he  watches,  harafles,  and  fol- 
lows like  a  fhadow.  But  to  return  to  the  Che- 
valier :    they    pretend    that    he  is  in  love  with 

me. 
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tne.  I  ftiould  be  forry  if  he  was ;  for  he  inte- 
refts  me,  arid  I  would  not  infpire  him  with  a 
fentiment  of  which  my  heart  is  no  longer  fuf- 
ceptible. — I  will  not  lofe  again  that  fweet  peace, 
I  have  at  laft  found  means  to  recover,  after  fo 
much  agitation.  If  we  are  really  doomed  once 
in  our  lives  to  be  violently  in  love,  my  tribute  is 
not  yet  paid  ;  for  you  know  how  I  deceived  my- 
felf.  Oh  !  was  I  to  love  truly,  it  would  be  without 
bounds  ;  I  feel  it — But  I  will  not  love  at  all.  I 
will  fly  from  the  flightcft  emotion  of  pjeference  : 
I  will  feekyou,  confide  to  you  my  weaknefs,  and 
you  will  make  me  conquer  it — If  there  are  any 
antidotes  to  love,  friendfliip  alone  can  adminifter 
them.  Farewell,  my  dear  creature.  Oh  !  why- 
are  you  not  here  ?  How  dear  may  your  abfence 
perhaps  coft  me  I 


LETTER    XXX. 

Madame  jyAlmane  to  Madame  de  Valmont, 

V 

J.  E  S,  Madame,  the  adventure  of  the  poor 
woman  has  been  followed  up  :  we  have  learnt 
her  hiftory,  and  we  know  that  fhe  has  told  no- 
thing but  the  truth.  She  has  {ev^n  children  ; 
that  (he  is  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  ;  that  {he  was 
formerly  a  milliner  ;  that  the  immenfe  credit 
ftie  gave  many  young  ladies  occafioned  her  to 
become  a  bankrupt ;  that  ihe  divefted  herfelf  of 
€very  thing  for  the  fake  of  her  creditors,  &c„ 
G  6  This 
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This   recital   of  Mifs   Bridget's,  on    her  return 
from  th-e  poor    woman's,    has  fenfibly    affe(5led 
u^delaide.     i3ut,  faid   Hie,  alJ  thofe  young  people 
who  bought  on  credit,  finifhed  by  paying  ?   Not 
at  all,  replied  yi\\'%  Bridget  \  the  major  part  are 
unable. — But  liow  lb  ? — A  tradefman  v;ho  fells 
on  credit  charges  higher,  that   he  may  receive 
intereft  for  his   money;  which   is   but  juft.     A 
woman  who  buys  in  that  manner  has  no  right  to 
cheapen,    and    commonly    receives    the    goods 
without  aiking  the  price  ;  which  caufes    her,   at 
the  end  of,  a  year  or  two,  having  frequently  no 
more  than  ftx  or  feven  thoufand   livres  a  year 
allowed  her,  to  have  bills  amounting  to  fifteen 
or  twenty   thoufand  ;    confequently    fhe  cannot 
pay  them.  —  Does   not  the  tradefman    fummon 
htr  ? — Her  hufband  is  obliged    to  pay   her  bills, 
but  he  has  them  taxed  ;  he  obtains  a  long  delay, 
and  in  all  this  time  the  unfortunate  dealer,  pref- 
i'ed  by  his  own  creditors,  unable  to  gather  in  his 
debts,     is    quickly    ruined. — -It   is   neverthelefs 
Ihockincr  for  a  woman  to  be  the  author  of  fuch  a 
caiamity  !   For  inftance,  you   know  Madame  de 
Ger7neuil? — Yes.  — She  is  in  Provence,  and  yet 
her  hiiiband  is  here,  which  appears   very   odd  to 
me.     7'he  reafon  is,  they  have  quarrelled,  and 
on  account  of  the  enormous  debts  fhe  has  con- 
tra(ficd  ;    for  fhe   paid  nobody. — But  how   is   it 
poff;ble  to  carry  extra\'agance  to  fuch  an  excefs  ? 
— When  ladies  want  honefty  and  confideration, 
and  foojifhly  accufrom  themfelves  to  yield  to  all 
their  fancies,  they  have  the  ridiculous  ambition 
of  outihining  all  other  wom^n   by   the  elegance 
and  expcnfivenefs  of  their  drefs  :   this  brings  on 
great    milliners   bills.     They    are    cheated    and 

robbed, 
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robbed,  ruin  and  difnonour  themfelves^  and 
barter  the  confidence  of  their  hufbands,  the  fweets 
of  domcllic  felicity,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
world,  for  fome  pieces  of  gold  ihifF,  foine  fea- 
thers, flowers,  gauzes,  and  ribbons. — Uh  !  gra- 
cious Heaven,  what  a  frightful  picture  !  How  is 
it  poffible,  that  fo  frivolous  a  temptatioji  Ihould 
induce  any  one  to  engage  in  fuch  misfortunes  ? 
For  my  jrart,  the  fear  of  contributing  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy will  preferve  me  for  ever. 

Thus  the  dangers  attending  bills,  the  weceffity 
of  learning  to  refift  our  fancies,  and  of  being  an 
oeconomift,  if  one  would  be  benevolent,  aie 
maxims  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  and  un^ 
derftanding  of  Adelaide. 

Mr.  D*J'imeri  has  informed  you.  Madam,  that, 
the  propofed  alliance  of  Theodore  and  the  little 
Conjiantia  is  known  to  all  Madame  de  Limours^s 
acquaintance.  Notwithflan'ding  all  her  refo- 
lutions  to  the  contrary,  fhe  talks  openly 
of  it.  Her  manner  of  carefiing  Theodore,  and 
her  behaviour  to  him,  would  alone  fuffice  to  dif- 
cover  this  fecret,  which  fhe  has  promiftd  me  fo 
faithfully  to  keep.  I  am  mofl  pained  by  her  in- 
difcrction  in  revealing  it  to  her  daughter,  a  chi!d 
of  eleven  years. — Madame  de  Limours^  afhamed 
of  her  weaknefs,  tries  in  vain  to  deny  it  ;  but  I 
faw  it  too  eaf)ly,  by  the  extraordinary  afte«Siion 
Conjicvitia  already  betrays  for  Theodore t.  She 
blufhes  the  moment  he  appears;  never  talks  to 
him  but  in  a  low,  and  almolt  a  trembling  voice  ; 
if  he  leaves  her  or  is  abftnt,  fhe  is  melancholy, 
thoughtful,  and  diftra^ied.  Thus  it  is,  that 
her  young  heart  feels  the  pains  of  a  dangerous 
paflion,  the  very  name  of  which  Ihe  ought  to  be 
5  ignorant 
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ignorant  of !  Had  not  an  imprudent  confidence 
fet  her  up,  and  inflamed  her  imagination,  ftie 
would  now  enjoy  that  amiable  and  foft  tranquil- 
lity fuitable  to  her  aie,  and  (he  would  fee  Theo- 
dore without  obferving  him  more  than  any  other 
perfon.  Alas  !  who  can  tell  to  what  a  depth  of 
mifery  this  imprudence  of  her  mother  may  lead 
her  ! — Adieu,  Madam  !  I  fhall  have  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  you  again  in  a  month  j  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  will  be  for  a  very  fhort  time;  for  Mr. 
D''Jlmane  will  pofitively  have  us  at  Toulon  by 
the  end  of  April. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

Mr.  de  Lagaraje  to  Porphiry, 


H 


O  W  !  Porphiry^  after  your  great  fuccefs, 
are  you  aftonifhed  to  have  found  enemies,  and  to 
have  loft  the  friend  whom  you  moft  confided  in  ? 
This  aftonifhment,  however,  does  you  honour — 
Go  on,  and  never  abandon^  thofe  noble  fenti- 
ments  which  occafion  it.  Oh  !  may  increafe 
of  years,  and  the  woeful  experience  of  riper 
age,  never  rob  you  of  that  extreme  furprife, 
which  envy,  breach  of  faith,  injuftice,  and 
malice,  caufe  in  you  !  Be,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  the 
vi6lim  of  hatred.  What  does  it  fignify,  pro- 
vided, while  you  fufFer  by  it,  you  yourfeif  feel 
not  the  torments  of  that  deteftable  paflion  !  If 
ever  you  fliould  come  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of 

mankind. 
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mankind,  throw  away  your  pen,  and  lay  afide 
your  ftudies  ;  to  be  able  to  inflrucSl  and  inform 
mankind,  you  muft  love  them  too.  Works, 
produced  under  the  influence  of  that  fublime 
fentiment,  will  have  a  juft  claim  to  immortality. 
Why  fhould  you  hate  the  rivals  that  envy  you, 
and  the  enemies  that  perfecute  you  ? — Becaufe 
they  are  worthlefs  ? — Proud  boy  !  Are  you  very 
fure  that  you  are  naturally  more  worthy  than 
they?  If  they  have  been  mifled  by  education, 
if  they  have  never  been  reftrained  by  the  per- 
fuafive  voice  of  a  faithful  friend,  tell  me  which 
they  deferve  moft,  your  hatred  or  your  compaf- 
fion  ? — And  you  !  do  you  imagine  that  you  owe 
to  nature  only  the  good  qualities  you  pofTefs  i 
— Ungrateful  youth  !  have  you  already  forgot 
the  happy  days  of  your  infancy  ? — Ah,  my  fon  ! 
call  to  mind  the  fchool  of  Lagaraye,  and  you 
will  be  modeft  and  more  indulgent. — Ten  ano- 
nymous pamphleteers  have  taken  your  work  to 
pieces,  and  endeavoured  to  ridicule  your  perfon. 
A  fett  of  periodical  writers  have'amufed  and  di- 
verted themfelves  in  burlefquing  you,  though 
very  aukwardly  ;  like  profefled  ftory  -  tellers, 
whofe  infipid,  threadbare,  and  often-repeated 
ftories  provoke  nobody's  laughter  but  their  own. 
—  What  !  do  you  then  pretend  to  univcrfal 
empire  ? — In  vain  do  you  hope  to  pleafe  both 
wife  men  and  fools.  Make  your  option  be- 
tween them  ;  for  you  will  never  perfuade  them 
to  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  your  produc- 
tions.— If  you  defpife  not  all  thefe  petty  attacks 
upon  you,  you  will  multiply  them  ;  your  notice 
will  give  them  importance,  and  you  will  thereby 
^lifcover  a  weaknefs  unworthy  of  your  character. 

Imitate 
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Imitate  M ,  who  publiflied'  a  ufeful  work, 

and  confequently  a  valuable  one.     Mr.  a'e  V 

criticized  it  unjuOIy  and  without  foundation, 
but  at  the  fame  time  with  much  wit  and  humour. 
A  friend  of  the  author  going  one  morning  to  fee 
him,  overheard  him  laughing  in  his  clofct  alone. 
Surprifed  at  the  novelty,  he  floppcil  at  the  door, 

and  faw  M reading  a  pamphlet,  and  from 

time  to  time  ready  to  burft  with  laughter,  and 
ciying  'What  a  comical  rogue!  how  lively!' 
This  pamphlet,  which  fo  diverted  him,  proved 
to   be  Mr.   de  ¥•  -'s   fatire.  —  He    that  can 

laugh  heartily  at  a  criticifm  upon  his  own  worksj 
muft  certainly  be  a  man  of  no  common  turn  of 
mind.  You,  it  is  true,  are  not  likely  to  be  put 
to  this  teft  ;  for  there  are  few  critics  now-a-days 

who  can  write  like  V .     Never  anfwer  any 

of  them,  except  they  attack  the  moral  principles 
of  your  works  :  then,  indeed,  and  then  alone, 
you  Ihould  defend  yourfelf ;  but  ftill  it  ftiould  be 
done  with  a  clearnefs  and  dignity,  void  of  irony 
and  ill-humour. — Take  care,  however,  my  dear 
Porpbiry^  to  didinguifti- partial  fatires  f:om  jufl 
criticifms,  which  never  adopt  the  infulting;  itile 
of  burlefque  and  banter.  Dic^tatcd  by  rcafon, 
tafte,  and  truth,  they  will  afford  you  new  lights, 
and  teach  you  how  to  put  a  perfecft  and  finKhing 
hand  to  your  works  ;  and  you  fbould  read  them^ 
not  only  without  peevifhnefs,  but  with  gratitude. 
As  a  man  is  very  apt  to-be  partial  in  his  own 
caufe,  fend  rne  all  the  criticifms  they  have  made 
on  your  work  ;  I  will  read  them  carefully,  and 
tell  you  fmcerely  what  I  think  of  them.  Were 
a  friend  of  no  other  ufe,  no  author  fhould  be 
without  one. — Happy  the  man,  whofe  pride  pre- 
vents 
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vents  him  not  from  confulting  his  friends,  and 
following  the  falutary   advice  which  friend. iiip- 
alone  has  courage  to  eive  ! 


LETTER    XXXIL 
1'h:  Baronejs  ta  Madame  de  Valmcnt. 


I 


Leave  this   place   to-morrow,  Madam,    and 

fhall  ftop  at  D till  the  feventh  j  but  fhall 

certainly  have  the  pleafure  of  embracing  you  in 
lefs  than  ten  days.  Madame  de  Limoun  is  lefs 
affedled  at  our  parting  than  you  can  imagine, 
becaufe  ftie  herfelf  is  leaving  this  pla-ce  for 
four  months.     She  follows  Mr.  de  Limours^  who 

is  to  command  this  year  at  ' ,  and  being 

about  to  make  a  journey  of  fourfcore  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  for  the  firft  time,  flie  is  fo  taken 
up  with  the  preparations  for  her  own  departui-e, 
that  fhe  has  no  time  to  think  of  mine.  The 
Chevalier  de  Vahnont  came  this  afternoon  to  take 
his  leave  of  me.  Having  prefled  my  hand  2nd 
kiffed  it,  he  quitted  m,y  apartment  without  being 
able  to  utter  a  word.  He  has  an  excellent  heart  ; 
it  will  be  a  great  pity  fliould  he  do  otherwi  fe 
than  well  !  You  can  have  no  cojiception  how  it- 
Would  grieve  mc. — Adieu,  Madiim  !  I  hope  you 
will  bt;  fo  good  as  to  give  me  a  dinner  the  14  thi 
or  15th. 

t  E  T:. 
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LETTER    XXXIIL 

'The  fame  to  the  Vifcountcfs, 

Antlbes,  ift  May. 


w. 


E  arrived  at  Antibes  yefterday,  my  dear 
friend,  and  perhaps  fhall  not  leave  it  to-morrow  ; 
for  the  vi'inJs  are  quite  contrary.  Adelaide  be- 
gan yefterday  to  familiarife  herfelf  with  preci- 
pices. We  were  feven  hours  and  an  half  in 
performing  the  twelve  leagues  between  Frcjus 
and  Antibes  J  for  the  roads  are  equally  bad  and 
dangerous.  The  mountain  of  *  Eftrel,  among 
others,  is  really  frightful  on  account  of  its  pre- 
cipices. I  obferved  Adelaide^  aftonifhed  and  pale, 
often  fix  her  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  to  afk  me  if  there 
were  any  danger.  She  would  have  been  glad 
had  I  difcovered  her  fears,  but  durft  not  confefs 
them  to  me.  I  affecfted  not  to  take  notice  of  her 
emotions,  and  even  contrived,  by  fome  indirect 
converfation,  without  her  difcovering  my  inten- 
tions, to  create  a  defire  in  her  to  conceal  her 
feelings;  for  the  care  of  hiding  our  fears  occu- 
pies the  mind,  and  diminiflies  the  excefs  of  them: 
fo  that  by  degrees  Adelaide  recovered  herfelf,  and 
at  length  became  tolerably  compofed.  Upon  the 
wholelheisencharited  with  travelling.  All  (lie  fees 
aftonifties  and  charms  her  ;  and  nothing  is  com- 
parable  to  the  pleafure  fhe  takes  in  writing  her 

*  This  mountain  Is  four  leagues  long,  and  affords  many 
admirable  prolpefls. 

journal  j 
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journal ;  but,  if  {he  does  not  acquire  a  Litth: 
more  precifion,  this  fame  journal  will  amount 
to  thirty  or  forty  volumes.  Antibes  already  takes 
up  eight  pages  of  it;  it  is  true,  four  of  them 
contain  a  catalogue  of  flowers  and  plants  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  for  we  took  a  long  walk  this 
morning,  and  Adelaide  was  aftonifhed  to  fee  the 
fields  full  of  flowers,  rofemary,  thyme,  marjo- 
ram, and  bufhes  of  althea,  myrtle,  yellow  j-^lla- 
mine,  and  honeyfuckle,  &c. 

You  aflc  how  we  travel,  — We,  that  is  to  fay, 
Mr.  D'Almane^  Mifs  Bridget^  Danville,  my 
children,  and  myfelf,  are  all  in  my  great  coach, 
which  you  know ;  and  we  have  a  fecond  carri- 
age, in  which  are  my  women  and  Brunei.  We 
always  Hop  four  hours  a  day,  to  dine  and  give 
our  children  various  leflbns.  Adelaide  writes 
and  draws  :  in  the  mean  time  I  tune  her  harp, 
after  which  fhe  plays  an  hour.  In  the  carriage, 
we  contrive  that  our  converfation  may  not  be 
ufelcfs  to  them.  The  great  art  of  inftrufting 
young  folks,  without  their  fufpec^ting  it,  is  by 
talking  familiarly  to  them  ;  thofe  important 
means,  fo  negleded  in  common  educations,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  efficacious  and  molt  ufeful  of 
all.  How  happens  it,  that  we  fee  fo  many 
people,  who  do  not  want  parts,  who  yet  know 
neither  how  to  talk  themfelves,  nor  how  to  liften 
to  others  ?  It  is  becaufe  they  are  brought  too 
early  into  the  world.  A  young  perfon,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  hears  nothing  talked  of, 
in  the  circle  he  frequents,  but  frivolous  things, 
which  leave  no  impreffions  at  all  upon  his  mind  ; 
or  fuch  only  as  raife  fa'fe  and  dangerous  ideas. 
If  the   converfation    falls    upon    interefting  and 

foiid 
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Tolid  fubjeiSls,  they  are  treated  in  a  manner 
above  the  comprehenfion  of  a  perfon  of  fourteen 
years  old,  who  would  be  horridly  tired  by  them, 
and  from  thence  acquire  a  lafting  habit  of  inat- 
tention ;  and  every  ferious  converfaticn  would 
appear  to  him  cold  and  ii^fipid,  and  he  would 
carefully  avoid  it  ;  or,  rather,  his  indolence  and 
inattention  would  prevent  his  bearing  a  part  in, 
or  even  comprehending  it.  Make  a  young  per- 
fon read  books  above  his  comprehenfion,  and  he 
will  never  love  reading;  and  if  he  often  liften  to 
the  difcourfes  even  of  pcrfons  of  underftanding, 
who  converfe  for  their  own  pleafurc,  without  a 
view  to  his  improvement,  he  will  never  love 
converfcition  j  and  yet  this  is  the  method  follow- 
ed by  the  moft  intelligent  mothers  and  the  moft 
able  diredlors  of  youth  ! 

To  return  to  our  employments  in  the  carriage  : 
we  frequently  tell  ftories,  fometimes  repeat  ver- 
fes,  make  reflections  on  poetry,  and  criticife 
the  verfes  we  have  recited  :  we  talk  alternately 
Englifh,  Italian,  French  ;  then  each  of  us  has 
a  book,  and,  at  different  intervals,  we  all  read 
three  or  four  hours  a  day,  and  mutually  s;ive  an 
account  of  what  each  has  read,  which  furnifhes 
new  matter  for  converfation. 

Now,  my  ^Uear  friend,  I  have  anfwered  all 
your  queftions,  Ice  us  talk  of  Madame  de  Valce, 
and  let  us  difcufs  the  matter  minutely. — She  is  in 
defpair^  you  fay,  on  quitting  Paris  for  four  months^ 
becaufe  Jhe  leaves  her  friends  and  her  fociety. — She  is 
twenty  years  old,  and  goes  with  her  hufband,  to 
follov/  her  father  and  mother  ;  and  yet  fhe  weeps 
and  is  in  defpairon  quitting  her  friends  and  her  fo- 
dety.     Alas  1  ou;;ht  fhe  to  have  any  fociety  but 

yours  I 
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yours  ? — The  whole  miTchief  comes  from  Ma- 
dame de  GcrmuiUc,  from  ih^i  firji  frieiui,  againft 
Avhom  I  declared  myfelf  To  roundly  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  coniiedtion.  Madame  de 
Valce  adopted  the  friends  and  the  Jociety  of  her  inti- 
mate friends,  and  immediately  ten  or  twelve 
flrangers  introduced  themfclves  into  your  houfe, 
and  robbed  you  of  the  predilecftion,  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  heart  of  your  daughter  ! — I  ob- 
fervcd  Madame  de  Valce  continually  giving 
brealcfafts  to  l)er  fr'tendi  without  you,  and  going 
out  alone  to  fup  with  them.  Imagine  to  your- 
felf,  what  pafTcs  at  thofe  dangerous  afl'emblies  ! 
Be  adured  that  they  there  contrive  every  method 
of  eftranging  Aiadame  de  Valce  from  her  moft 
important  duties,  thofe  of  loving  her  hufband, 
and  revering  her  mother. — There  flie  is  pleafed, 
becaufe  fhe  is  ihere  praifed,  approved,  and  ad- 
mired. There  they  turn  into  ridicule  every  fo- 
ciety  but  their  own  ;  and  certainly  they  do  not 
fpare  yours,  compofed  in  general  of  pcrfons  of 
knowledge,  and  of  a  mature  age.  Ttiis  kind  of 
liberty  pafles  under  the  name  of  confidence  and 
unreferved  friendfnip  ;  but  from  ridiculing  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  people  too  eafily  pafs 
on  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  moft  refpe6labie,  and 
fometimes  even  the  moft  facred  things. 

I  think  it  better  to  apply  to  the  underftand- 
ing  than  to  the  heart  of  Madame  de  Valce. — I  ad-- 
vife  you  to  obferve  her  careful)  v,  and,  the  firft 
occal-.on  of  difcontent  {he  gives  you,  fpeak  to 
her   with   the  greateft  firmnefs  ;  and  when  you 

leave ,   carry  her  with   you  for  fix  months 

to  your  eftate  in  Anjou,  where,  you  know,  Mr. 
de  Limours  has  long  v/ifhed  to  pafs  an  autumn. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  fuch  a  party  may  ferve  you  to  regain 
the  affedlions  of  your  hufband  ;  and  certainly  it 
will  be  ferviceable  to  Madame  de  Voice. — You 
will  at  firft  find  her  Ibrrowful  and  deje<Sled  ;  (he 
will  think  herfelf  unhappy ;  fhe  will  treat  with 
difdain  her  country  neighbours,  who  ftrive  to 
pleafe  her  ;  will  look  upon  them  as  a  fpecies  of 
creatures  unworthy  to  judge  of  her  merits,  and 
fet  a  juft  value  on  them  ;  fhe  will  think  it  a  pi- 
tiable cafe  to  be  obliged  to  live  with  ill-drefled 
women,  and  men  who  have  not  the  ton  and 
manners  of  the  court.  But  by  degrees  thefe  ideas 
will  grow  weaker  ;  fhe  will  become  more  traina- 
ble, more  juft,  more  obliging.  At  length  fhe 
may  find  out  that  good-fenfe  and  good-nature 
are  of  all  countries  ;  x\\2Lt.  forms ,  which  always 
vary  in  various  places,  are  alfo  alv/ays  frivolous, 
and  of  no  account  in  the  eye  of  reafon.  No- 
thing is  more  irkfome,  for  a  continuance,  than 
difdain  to  her  who  ufes  it ;  and  in  the  end  fhe 
will  be  tired  of  it.  Pride,  which  caufes,  will 
alfo  corredt  it ;  for  one  cannot  be  always  out  of 
humour,  without  being  difagreeable,  and  that 
refleiSlion  may  cure  it.  In  fhort,  Madame  de 
Valce,  in  that  retreat,  feparated  from  her  friends, 
and  given  up  entirely  to  you,  will  have  time  to 
make  fome  ufeful  refledtions  :  you  will  bring  her 
back  to  Paris  cured,  in  part  at  leafl,  of  her 
errors  ;  fhe  will  be  certainly  lefs  capricious,  and 
]efs  perverfe ;  fhe  will  make  fewer  enemies ;  flie 
will  be  more  prudent  and  referved  ;  and,  if  fhe 
has  any  fenfe,  fhe  will  fee  how  much  her  happi- 
nefs  depends  upon  preferving  your  friendfhip, 
and  regaining  the  affections  of  her  hufband. — 
Thisj  my  dear  friend,  is  the  method  I  fhould 

purfuc, 
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purfue,  were  I  in  your  place.  As  foon  as  you 
are  come  to  a  refolution  in  this  affair,  pray  ac- 
quaint me  with  it.  Adieu  !  1  will  write  to  you 
from  Nice. — Direil  your  letters  to  ir.e  at  Genoa, 


LETTER    XXXiy. 
'The  fame  to  the  fame. 


Wi 


Nice. 


E  travel  flowly ;  for  fince  my  lafl  letter 
we  have  advanced  but  *  four  leagues.  We  have 
all  been  horribly  fick  at  fea,  except  Mr.  Z)'y//- 
mane  and  Danville.  Adelaide  and  Theodore  fuffer- 
ed  cruelly  ;  but  they,  as  well  as  myfelf,  were 
fick  without  complaining.  MatrafTes  were  pro- 
vided in  the  felucca  for  the  ficlc  to  lie  on.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  D''Almane  obferved  to 
his  fon,  that  fuch  delicacy  was  ridiculous  in  a 
man,  and  that  he  might  vomit  as  well  fitting 
as  lying.  Theodore  immediately  got  up  ;  and  I 
did  the  fame,  faying,  that  courage  was  as  necef- 
fary  in  a  woman  as  a  man,  though  perhaps  lefs 
ufeful :  but  ftill  it  was  a  virtue,  and  we  ought 
to  blulh  to  be  one  moment  without  it.  At  thefe 
words  the  dejected  Adelaide  crept  towards  me, 
and  fat  down  by  my  fide. — This  piqued  Theo- 
dore^ who,  refolving  to  furpafs  women  in  cou- 
rage, began  chatting  in  the  moft  free  and  eafy 

*  From  Antibes  to  Nice, 

manner ; 
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maimer;  and,  though  frequently  interrupted  bi.' 
ficknefs,  he  refumcd  the  converfation  as  though 
he  had  been  in  perfe<9:  health.  Mr.  D\4lmans 
triumphed;  his  eyes  fparkled  with  joy,  and 
feemed  to  fay  to  me,  this  is  beyond  the  effort  of  one 
of  your  fex.  I  leaned  tov/ards  Adelaide  ;  and 
Xvhifpering  in  her  ear,  faid  to  her,  have  you  a 
mind  to  fliew  your  father,  that  you  have  as 
much  refolution  a?  Theodore?  Let  us  fing  a  duett. 
She  preffed  my  hand,  and  in  an  inftant  we  began 
a  duett,  which  we  fang,  a  little  out  of  tune  in- 
deed, but  with  all  our  force,  and  with  a  chear- 
ful  mein.  Mr.  D'' Ahnane  came  and  embraced 
his  daughter:  Prefervc,  my  children,  fays  he, 
,this  laudable  dcfire  of  equalling  each  other  in 
virtue  ;  fuch  an  emulation  cannot  produce  a 
rivaldiip  between  you  ;  for  endeavouring  mutu- 
ally after  perfe<2:ion,  you  will  render  yourfelves 
more  worthy  of  our  affedlion,  and  of  that  love 
you  have  for  each  other.  As  Mr.  D'Almane 
finifhed  thefe  words,  Theodore  came,  and  falling 
on  his  knees  before  me,  took  one  of  his  fifter's 
hanjds  and  one  of  mine,  and  joining  them  toge- 
ther, he  kified  them  v/ith  that  ingenuous  and 
tender  air,  which  you  know  him  pofTeff'ed  of, 
and  which  renders  all  his  actions  fo  obliging  and 
fo  agreeable. — We  have  however  refolvcd  to  go 
to  Genoa  by  La  Cornlche,  that  is  to  fay,  by  land, 
in  a  fort  of  litters  carried  by  men.  This  little 
journey  will  take  us  up  four  or  five  days.  Mr. 
D^ Ahnane  iTiys^  it  is  very  interefling  and  little 
known,  and,  in  fhort,  will  quite  harden  the 
children  againfb  precipices  and  bad  accommo- 
dations. VVe  are  to  fet  out  to-morrow  morning 
at  fix  o'clock. — Nice  is  a  very  pretty  town,  and 

its 
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its  air  fo  wholefome,  that  invalids  come  hither 
from  far  to  breathe  it,  without  ufing  any  other 
medicines.  The  mountains,  that  furround  Nice, 
produce  many  plants  and  fimples.  We  bota-. 
nized  yefterday  and  to-day.  Adelaide  has  drawn 
and  coloured  many  plants,  and  among  others 
the  wild  afparagus ;  a  fhrub  whofe  leaves  are 
prickly,  and  of  an  emerald-green,  its  fliap^  and 
delicacy  are  charming.  She  intends  the  little 
drawing  for  you,  and  I  fliall  fend  it  you  from 
Genoa. 


LETTER     XXXV. 

The  Baron  to   Mr.  D' Aimer i. 

Nice. 

X  E  S,  Sir,  the  confidence  you  repofe  in  me, 
^does  me  honour  at  the  fame  time  that  it  obliges 
me.  Tour  franknefs  ought  to  excite  7niney  and  I 
fhall  anfwer  you  without  referve. — The  match, 
which  Madame  D'Olcy  propofes  to  you  for  the 
Chevalier  de  Valmofit^  is  too  advantageous,  in 
point  of  fortune,  to  leave  you  in  the  leaft  doubt 
of  my  fentiments  on  the  fubjedl :  fo  that  I  muH 
confefs,  you  are  not  out  in  your  conje6lures  :  for 
it  is  very  true,  if  the  Chevalier  de  Valrmnt  (liould 
anfvv-er  the  pains  you  take  with  him,  and  the 
hopes  he  gives,  Madame  D'Altnane  and  I  fh  )uld 
prefer  him  to  any  other.  But  I  mull  at  the  fame 
time  inform  you,  that  we  would  have  this  prc- 
VoL.  II.  H  jec% 
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jeel,  which  can  be  but  very  uncertain  as  3'et, 
abfolutely  unknown  to  my  daughter  :  fo  that  you 
muft  promife  me  not  to  comn:!unicate  the  con- 
felfion  I  now  maice  to  any  one,  no  not  to  Mar- 
dame  de  Valmont  herfelf.  I  know  your  prudence 
and  difcretion,  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of 
your  keeping  this  Tecret,  which  I  look  upon  as 
a  very  important  one.  You  know  this  union, 
however  defirable  it  may  be  to  us,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  condudl  of  the  Chevalier  de  Val- 
mont. Adelaide  is  no  more  than  twelve  years 
and  an  half  old;  and  Madame  D^ Almane  had 
determined  not  to  marry  her,  till  flie  is  eighteen. 
Between  this  time  and  that  we  fiiall  be  able  to 
judge  with  certainty  of  the  charadler  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont;  and,  if 
during  that  time  he  does  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  we  now  have  of  him,  I  am  very 
certain  that  Madame  D''Jlmane  will  give  him 
her  daughter  with  the  greateft  pleafure :  Ma- 
dame Z)'y^/?«^«^,  I  fay;  for  on  her  alone  fhall  the 
deftiny  of  Adelaide  depend.  This  right  file  has 
a  claim  to  from  me,  both  from  juftice  and  af- 
fection. Her  behaviour  to  me,  and  the  pains 
file  has  taken  with  her  children,  deferve  this 
proof  of  my  acknowledgment  and  eftecm.  Be- 
lides,  can  I  better  confult  my  daughter's  hap- 
pinefs,  than  by  leaving  the  difpofal  of  her  to  fo 
affectionate  and  intelligent  a  mother  ! — Con- 
fider,  Sir,  whether  fuch  a  conditional  engage- 
ment ought  to  make  you  decline  the  propofal  of 

Madame  D'Olcy. — IVIadcmoifclle  de  V ,  it  is 

true,  is  not  a  perfon  of  quality;  but  fhe  is  a 
greater  fortune  than  Adelaide  will  ever  be.  Do 
notrefufe  her,  therefore,  till  you  have  well  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  the  matter  j  and  pray  take  your  time  to 
anfwer  this  letter.  I  feel,  as  well  as  you,  all 
the  uneafinefs  the  two  approaching  years  mufl 
caufe  in  you,  on  account  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Vahnont.  They  will  decide,  perhaps  abfolutely, 
what  he  will  be  for  the  refidue  of  his  life.  You 
muft  not  judge  by  the  laft  winter,  what  he  will 
be  the  next.  He  then  was  but  eighteen  years 
old;  and  he  thought  it  nothing  extraordinary  to 
be  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  dependance.  He  was  but 
juft  entering  the  world  j  and  his  inexperience 
and  timidity  made  him  every  inftant  feel  the 
want  of  a  mentor  and  a  guide.  He  was  in  love 
too  with  a  woman  as  virtuous  as  flie  was  charm- 
ing ;  which  made  him  infenfible  to  all  the  arts 
which  coquetry  employed  to  feduce  him.  But 
next  winter  he  will  be  a  year  older;  he  will 
know  more  of  the  world  ;  he  will  fee  all  the 
young  men  of  his  own  age  become  their  owu 
mafters ;  he  will  be  cured  of  his  paflion  for  Ma- 
dame D'OJialh\  for  love  without  hope  cannot 
long  fubfift.  To  how  many  dangers  will  he 
then  be  expofed  ? — If  you  abandon  him,  he  will 
yield  to  them;  if  you  follow  him  without  his 
confent,  you  will  not  prefcrve  him.  It  is  he 
that  muft  retain  you^  muft  wi(h  for  you,  and  not 
be  able  to  do  without  you  :  but  this  is  not  to  be 
expefted,  except  in  a  cafe  where  two  peffons 
have  an  unbounded  confidence  in  each  other, 
which  is  become  habitual  from  their  having 
been  ever  infeparable.  But  you  have  not  had 
the  care  of  the  Chevalier  de  Valmont  from  his 
; infancy.  And  fince  he  came  to  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  you  have  been  feparated  for  many 
months.  You  have  not  accuftomed  him  to 
H  2  think. 
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think,  that,  except  on  extraordinary  occafians, 
you  were  born  to  be  ever  to^^ether.  It  will  be 
no  wonder,  therefore,  how  good  foever  his  na- 
tural difpofitions  may  be,  if  he  fhould  long  for 
independance.  It  is  what  you  muft  expedl ;  he 
will  certainly  flip  thro'  your  hands  :  but,  if  his 
heart  be  good,  he  will  return  and  feek  you  ; 
you  will  eafily  regain  his  confidence,  and  at 
leaft  you  will  preferve  him  from  thofe  groflcr 
errors,  which  repentance  can  neither  repair  nor 
expiate.  We  muft  overlook  feme  failings,  pro- 
vided he  keep  up  a  regard  to  decency  and  mo-, 
rality,  a  fenfibility  of  rtund,  and  good  prin- 
ciples.— You  afk  me,  how  you  fliall  fecure  him 
from  the  love  of  play.  He  has  fenfe,  know- 
ledge, and  education  \  idlenefs  therefore,  and 
want  of  employment,  will  not  drive  him  to 
commit  follies  ;  and  this  is  faying  a  good  deal  : 
but  ftill  opportunity  and  example  are  always  to 
be  dreaded. — I  dare  not  advife  you  to  make  ufe 
of  the  means  I  ftiould  employ  with  jny  fon,  to 
fnatch  him  from  this  danger;  becaufe  it  may  be 
attended  with  the  greatell:  inconveniencies,  if 
your  pupil  has  not  a  command  over  himfelf,  and 
if  you  are  not  fare,  that  he  is  incapable  of  break- 
ing a  reafonable  refolution,  when  he  has  once 
ferioufly  made  it.  For  my  part,  when  Theodore 
goes  into  the  world,  I  fhall  require  his  word  of 
honour  never  to  play  at  games  of  hazard,  and  I 
am  certain  he  never  will.  I  fhould  rely  much 
Icfs  upon  his  difcretion,  if  I  required  lefs  of 
him  ;  I  mean,  if  I  only  requefted  a  promife  of 
him^  never  to  play  deep.  An  abfolute  facrifice  is 
ealier  to  make  than  a  partial  one,  which  neither 
takes  us  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  nor 
5  from 
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from  the  danger  which  opportunity  may  lay  in 
our  way :  for  it  is  eafier  to  renounce  things 
which  give  us  pleafure,  than  co  enjoy  them  mo- 
derately. But  if  you  are  not  perfectly  fare,  that 
the  Chevalier  de  Valwoiit  has  refolution  enough 
to  keep  fuch  a  promife,  do  not  exa£t  it  of  him; 
leave  him  rather  to  learn  wiidom  from  expe- 
rience, and  correal  himfelf  at  his  own  expence, 
than  expofe  him  to  forfeit  his  word.—  When  I 
have  your  anfvver  to  this  letter,  I  will  commu- 
nicate to  you  another  method,  which  you  may 
employ  without  inconvenience;  and  which  may 
ferve  as  an  excellent  prefervative  againft  all  the 
dangers  that  threaten  the  Chevalier  de  Vahnont. — 
Adieuj  dear  Sir;  permit  me  again  to  defire  you 
would  not  anfwer  me,  till  you  have  very  ma- 
turely reflected  on  the  propofal  of  Madame 
D'Olcy. 


LETTER    XXXVr. 

'The    Vijcountejs   to   the   Baronefs^ 


W> 


HILE  you  ramble  up  and  down  in  fearch 
of  great  adventures,  traverfe  the  feas,  enlarge 
your  ideas,  and  acquire  knowledge;  whilfl:  you 
lie  on  hard  beds,  eat  tough  chops,  and  onion 
foups ;  1  dully  vegetate  in  the  midft  of  lifty 
perfons  who  think  of  nothing,  talk  of  nothing 
but  common-place  topics,  knot,  play  at  loto, 
H  3  and 
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and  fit  three  hours  at  table. — You  know  how 
defirous  I  v/as  to  follow  Mr.  de  Limoiirs ;  I  had 
formed  a  delicious  idea  of  this  excurfion.— — 
Firft  of  all,  I  was  to  a6t  the  governor's  lady, 
and  I  imagined  I  fhould  do  it  v/ith  a  good  grace; 
and  the  part  did  not  difpleafe  me.  Then  .1  Mat- 
tered myfelf  that  four  months  fpent  fourfcore 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  from  xVladame  de  Ger- 
'ville,  might  produce  a  great  change  in  my  fi- 
tuation,  and  in  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  de  Li~ 
mows.  Bcfides,  carrying  Madame  de  Fake  with 
me,  I  flill  hoped  to  regain  that  place  in  her 
heart,  which  I  could  not  renounce  without  ex- 
treme regret :  but  thefe  hopes,  fo  agreeable,  are 
abfijlutely  vanifhed.  I  was  very  happy  the  firpL 
fortnight  I  paffed  here.  I  had  the  greateft  de- 
fire  to  pleafe  and  be  popular.  All  the  officers 
of  the  garrifon,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  all  the  ladies  of  the  place,  vied 
with  each  other  who  fhould  moft  praife  my 
grace^  my  poUtenefSf  and  my  evennefs  cf  temper  ; 
and  even  Mr.  de  Limours  himfelf  deiy-ned  fre- 
quently  to  commend  me  for  the  manner  in 
which  1  did  the  honours  of  his  houfe.  I  was 
irj  this  fituation,  when  one  unlucky  morning 
comes  Madame  de  Gerville  from  Paris,  under 
pretence  of  vifiting  an  aunt  of  hers,  who  has 
been  fettled  here  thcfe  twenty  years,  and  to 
whom  fhc  has  not  perhnp?;  written  four  letters 
during  the  whole  time,  i^er  fudden  appearance 
difconcerted  me  the  more,  as  I  underftood  at 
the  fame  time,  fhe  intended  not  to  return  to 
Paris  for  two  month?. — She  comes  regularly  to 
dine  with  me  every  day;  gives  balls,  and  fetes, 
and  is  the  delight  of  the  town. — Mr.  de  Limours 

makes 
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makes  no  fecret  of  his  attachment  to  her;  and 
Madame  de  Valce  herfelf  profefTcs  the  moft  ten- 
der friendfhip  for  her.  All  this  increaft:  of  in- 
timacy arifes  from  her  having  perfuaded  him, 
that  he  owes  his  government  to  her  folicka- 
ti^l^s ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  juft  he  fhould 
^^^*  in  crteem  and  tendernefs,  what  he  has  ob- 
tained by  her  rare  talents  at  intrigue. — You 
mav  \«'ell  imagine,  that  all  this  has  hurt  mv 
even^fs  of  temper^  my  grace ^  and  even  my  polite- 
^efs. — r!*  firft  ]  was  out  of  humour;  afterwards 
I  had  the  ambition  of  forming  a  party  nga.nft 
her,  and  began  to  fucceed ;  f,.r  a  reafonablc 
number  of  perfons  preferred  my  houfe  and  fo- 
ciety  to  that  of  Madame  de  Gcrville :  but  all  on 
a  fudden  I  became  tired  of  my  party,  and  did 
what  I  could  to  get  rid  of  them.  At  prefcnt  I 
am  quite  abandoned  ;  I  fee  no  company  except 
at  meals,  and  I  pafs  the  reft  of  the  day  v/ith 
my  little  Conjiant'ta,  my  only  refource,  and  my 
fofc  confolation. — After  having  undergone  much 
vexation,  chagrin,  and  ill-humour,  1  find  my- 
felf,  at  laft,  in  a  fituation  of  mind  tolerably 
eafy.  I  have  taken  my  refolution  like  a  philo- 
fopher, — A  perfeil  indifference  has  reftored  my 
repofe,  and  even  a  part  of  my  gaiety. — I  am 
charmed  with  myfelf;  my  refiunation,  and  my 
fweetnefs  of  temper. — I  am  much  to  be  pitied, 
and  yet  I  am  calm  and  reafonable  \  —Trouble  is 
good,  at  leaft  it  is  fo  for  me.  It  difcompofes  me 
at  firft,  but  afrerward>  it  cures  me:  for  I  can 
neither  hate  nor  defpond  for  a  long  time  toge- 
ther.— Ah  !  certainly,  were  I  capable  of  hatin'^ 
any  one,  I  fhould  hate,  not  Madame  de  Gcr- 
ville^ I  fhould  not  do  her  that  honour, — but  Mr. 
H  4  de 
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de  Limotirs.'  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  it ;  were 
I  to  dwell  on  that  idea,  vexation  might  again 
take  hold  of  me. — I  am  mortally  tired  of  this 
place,  I  confefs,  and  .long  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  moft  certainly  I  fhall  not  very  foon  take  a 
fancy  to  ramble  again.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ; 
write  to  me  ;  tell  me  minutely  every  thing  that 
is  interefling  to  you ;  fpeak  of  your  amiable 
children,  the  places  you  pafs  thro',  the  people 
you  fee  :  think  of  me,  and  continue  to  love  me. 
Alas  !  your  fricndfhip  is  become  fo  neceflary  to 
me  ! — Believe  me,  I  am  really  more  unhappy 
thj;n  I  appear,  or  than  you  can  imagine  me  to 
be.  My  heart,  at  bottom,  is  much  fmitten  and 
much  afflicted.  Adieu ;  1  enclofe  a  letter  from 
my  brother  to  the  Baron,  and,  according  to  the 
direction  in  your  journal,  I  addrefs  this  packet 
to  Nice  :  acquaint  me  exadly  with  your  route. 


LETTER     XXXVIL 

Count  Rofeville  to  the  Baron. 


Y, 


E  S,  my  dear  Baron,  my  young  Prince  has 
ftill  the  fame  prepofl'eflion  in  favour  of  Count 
Straizi,  wliich  1  mentioned  to  you  :  and  fmce 
the  departure  of  the  Chevalier  iJe  Vabn^nt^  that 
attachment  feems  to  be  augmented.  THe  Count 
was  ill ;  the  Prince  tellified  great  uneafmefs 
at  it,  and  fent  ten  times  a  day  to  enquire  after 
his  health,     One  evening,  as  he  talked  to  me 

of 
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of  him  in  a  very  afFecflionate  manner :  I  did  not 
think,  fays  I,  you  loved  him  to  that  excefs. — 
He  is  amiabljs ;  I  believe  him  to  be  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  me,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  I 
fliould  have  a  friendfhip  for  him. — And  what 
proof  has   he  given  you  of  his  attachment  ?— • 

He  vifits  me  often,  and  never  flatters  me. 

Are  you  very  fure  of  that  ?  —  Oh  !  very  fure. — 
He  has  fenfe,  and  he  knows  you  do  not  want 
it ;  he  knows  likewife  that  you  are  well  in- 
formed and  inftruded.  He  will  not  therefore 
flatter  you  openly  :  but  he  has  a  certain  manner 
of  liftening  to  you,  and  fuch  a  fmile  of  appro- 
bation, that  1  fliould  diftruft  were  I  in  your 
place.  I  fliould  diftruft  likewife  thofe  general 
encomiums  he  beftows  on  all  thofe  qualities, 
upon  which  you  value  yourfelf. — Muft  a  Prince 
then  live  in  a  perpetual  flate  of  diffidence  ? — 
He  fliould  guard  himfelf  againft  deceit;  becaufe 
a  whole  nation  will  be  the  vitStim  of  his  error. 
He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  take  any  man  into 
his  friendfliip  and  confidence,  till  he  is- perfectly 

acquainted  with  his  character. 1  have  a  good 

opinion  of  Count  Strahi,  and  I  have  an  incli- 
nation for  him ;  yet,  if  I  had  any  fecrets,  I 
would  not  truft  him  with  them,  nor  repofe  any 
confidence  in  him,  till  time  and  circumftances 
had  informed  me  whether  he  were  really  worthy 
of  it.— But  w'hy  fliould  you  expect  that  from 
tim.c  and  chance,  which  you  might  yourfelf  dif- 

cover  more  certainly? How  fo  ? — I  will  fur- 

nifli  you  with  the  means  if  you  defire  it,  and 
will  in  a  few  months  acquaint  you  with  the  par- 
ticulars. 

H  5  I  have 
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I  have  long  fince  given  the  Prince  to  undei- 
ftand,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  him  to  ac- 
quire an  exaft  knovv'ledge  of  the  general  ftate  of 
the  kingdom,  of  the  particular  provinces,  and 
even  of  the  perfons  of  merit  they  contain  :  and 
I  have  advifed  him  to  fend  young  Sult%back  fe- 
cretly  thro'  all  the  provinces,  with  orders  to 
make  the  moft  minute  obfervations  upon  the 
ftate  of  them.  He  will  fet  out  in  a  week,  will 
travel  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  taking  his 
public  leave  of  the  Prince,  will  give  out  that  he 
is  going  to  pafs  fix  months  in  France.  After 
his  return,  1  fhall  engage  the  Prince  to  propofe 
the  fame  tour  to  Count  Siralzi^  who  will  cer- 
tainly accept  the  commiffion  the  more  readily, 
as  he  will  be  ignorant  of  the  Baron  de  Suhz^ 
backus  having  been  already  charged  with  the 
fame.  You  may  well  imagine,  that  on  the 
Count's  return  we  fliall  compare  his  memoirs 
with  thoie  of  the  Baron,  and  we  {hall  certainly 
find  but  little  conformity  between  the  relations 
of  the  two  travellers.  Then,  in  order  to  know 
v/hich  has  made  the  beft  obfervations,  and  told 
the  truth  with  moft  exaiStnefs,  the  Prince  and  I 
will  make  the  fame  tour  ;  and  he  will  fee,  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  which  of  the  two  he  ought  to 
^ive  his  efteem  and  confidence.  I  have  fpared 
i!0  pains,  as  you  may  eafily  believe,  my  dear 
Baron,  to  infpire  into  my  pupil  **  an  aveifion 
for  taxes."  I  began  with  exciting  his  compaf- 
fion  for  the  poor  j  and  having  endued  him  with 
humanity  and  pity,  I  now  furnifh  him  with  in- 
formation, without  which  thofe  precious  vir- 
tues can  neither  contribute  to  his  own  glory, 
Dor  to  his  people's  happinefs.     The  preient  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumRances  of  the  ftate   have   obliged    the   mi- 
nifter   to  raife  a  new  tax;  but  fuch  a  one  as  by- 
no  means  faUs  upon  the  common  people.     How- 
ever,   the  very   word  tax   made  an  ill  impreffion 
upon    the   Prince,    and    he    told    me  fo ;    but   I 
eafiiy  convinced  him  that  the  minifter  had  no^, 
on   this  occafion,  belied   his  ufual   fagacity  and 
moderation.     In  fhort,  added  1,  there   are  cafts 
in  which  the  beft  of  Princes  is  obliged  to  levy- 
new  duties,  and  then  nothing  can  be  more  equi- 
table, than  that  he  fhould  lay  them  on  the  rich  j 
for  it  is  better  to  take  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fu- 
perfluities  of  the  few,  than   a   part  of  the   ne- 
cefiaries  of  life  from  the  wretched  multitude.— 
Ne\erthclefs   one  fometimes   fees  the  latter  me- 
thod preferred  to  the  former. — Oh,  Heavens  ! — • 
for   what    reafon  ? — Becaufe    the  complaints  of 
the  rich  make  a  great  noife  in  the  world,  and 
the   groans    of  the    poor    are   not    heard. — And 
how  can  a  Prince  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  de- 
prive  his  fubjecls  of  their  fubfiftence  ? — His  ig- 
norance alone    is   the   caufe  of  this  great  evil. 
He  is  told,  that  the  tax  propofed  will  not  only 
!nt  take  from  the  labourer  and  artifan,  what  is 
neceflary  for  his  fubfiftence,  but  will  ftill  leave 
him    at    his   eafe.     He    believes    it,  and   is  de- 
ceived.  A  young  Prince  ought  then  to  know 

exactly  how  far  his  people  may  be  taxed  without 
ruining  and  rendering  tjiem  miferable  ;  and  this 
is  what  I  burn  with  impatience  this  moment  to 

learn. 1  can  teach  you  nothing   more  truly 

ufeful.  To  acquire  this  knowledge  you  mult 
enter  irUo  many  fmall  and  very  minute  details; 
but  the  motives  which  animate  you,  will  make 
diem  all  intereRing.  Two  days  after  this  con- 
H.6  verfation, 
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verfation,  as  we  were  talking  on  the  fame  fub- 
je<3',  the  Prince  fuddenly  cafting  his  eyes  on  the 
clock,  cried  out,  *'  It  is  eleven  o'clock  ;  I  am 
this  moment  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  embrace  mc, 

and  remember  yo(ir  promife? What  do  you 

"mean  ? You  always    told    me,  when  I  was 

fifteen,  if  you  were  pleafed  with  my  conduft, 
you  would  give  me  the  book  I  have  fo  long  de- 
fired.  Are  you  fatisfied  with  me? — Yes,  very 
much  fo. — Well  then  give  me  Telemachus.'—— 
Telemacbus  !  What  already  ! — If  you  would  wait 
another  year,  you  would  do  me  a  pleafure. — A 
year  !  Oh  Heavens  ! — Come,  do  not  vex  your- 
ielf ;  to-morrow,  when  you  rife,  you  fhall  have 
telemachus.  The  next  day  the  Prince  rofe  be- 
fore feveri  o'clock :  I  entered  his  apartment  with 
Telemachus  under  my  arm  ;  and  approaching 
him — Here,  Sir,  fays  I  to  him,  this  is  the  im- 
mortal book,  in  which  you  will  find  all  your 
duties  traced  by  a  man,  who,  tho'  living  in  a 
court,  dared  to  fpeak  the  truth,  and  feared  not 
to  unmafk  th:  decpeft  artifices  of  intrigue  and 
flattery.  If  you  read  this  work,  as  affedling  as 
it  is  fublime,  without  being  moved,  without 
being  melted  at  every  page,  ah  !  return  it  to 
me,  do  not  proceed,  you  are  not  yet  wortliy  to 

read  it. Ah  !  replied  the  Prince,  give  it  me; 

if  fe;ifibility  alone  is  wanting  to  make  me  fet  a 
juft  value  upon  it,  what  do  you  fear?  Can  an 
heart   of  your   forming   be   ignorant  of  its  real 

worth  ? At  thefe   words,  as  you    may   very 

well  imagine,  my  dear  Baron,  1  gave  him  up 
the  Telemachus^  which  was  received  ^vith  as 
much  joy  as  it  had  been  defired  with  eagernefs. 

I  cxpedt 
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I  expe6l  with  impatience  the  accounts  you 
have  promifed  me  of  your  voyage.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Baron  ;  do  not  forget  the  little  journal  of 
La  Conniche ;  for  I  am  quite  unacquainted  w^ith, 
that  part  of  Italy. 


LETTER    XXXVII]. 

I^he  Baronefs   to   the    Vijcoimtefs. 


Wi 


E  left  Nice  this  morning  at  five,  Adelaide^ 
one  of  my  women,  and  myfelf,  in  chairs  carried 
by  men.  Mr.  D'Jlmane^  Dainville^  my  Ton,  and 
Brunei,  upon  mules.  Mifs  Bridget  prefers  go- 
ing by  fea  to  Genoa  in  the  felucca,  with  the 
reft  of  my  family. — Leaving  Nice,  you  pafs  the 
old  caftle  of  Montalban,  taken  by  the  French 
in  1744.  Two  leagues  from  Nice,  Dainville 
defired  me  to  flop  at  the  tower  of  Eze,  whofe 
fituation  is  admirable,  and  commands  the  fea. 
He,  Adelaide,  and  Theodore,  have  taken  a  view  of 
it ;  during  which  time  Mr.  D^Almane  and  I  read^ 
and  talked  alternately,  and  in  about  an  hour  we 
refumed  our  march. — This  road  is  very  properly 
named  La  Conniche:  it  is  like  a  real  Corni/li, 
and  in  many  places  fo  narrow  that  one  perfon 
can  fcarce  pafs.  On  one  fide,  enormous  rocks 
form  a  fort  of  wall,  which  feems  to  reach  the 
Ikies  ;  and  on  the  other  are  precipices  five  hun- 
dred feet  high  j  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  fea, 

breaking 
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breaking  agalnft  the  rocks,  makes  a  melancholy 
and   terrifying   noife.     At   every   pafs  that  was 
really  dangcrou?,  Mr.  D""  Aim  one  made  us  alight, 
and  handed  us  over.     From  Monaco  to  Manten 
we  brei.thed  a  little,  for  the  road  is  very  good.— 
This  laft  town  is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  fea,  and  affords  a  quantity  of  citron  and 
orange-trees,    which    perfume    the    air.      After 
leaving   Manten,  the   road   again  becomes  ter- 
rible.    We   begin,  however,  to  accuftom    our- 
fclves  to  it,  and  the  view  of  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful cafcades,  formed  by  nature,  charmed  Ade- 
laide in  fuch  a  manner  as  almofl:  to  make  her  for- 
get the  precipices.     When  we  arrived  at  Bour- 
dequierre,  a  little  town,  where  we  found  fome 
fuperb    palm-trees  difperfed  among  very  piftu- 
refque  ruins,  we  were  tempted  to  liop  and  make 
a  drawing  of  the  mofl  beautiful  point  of  view 
we  had  yet  met  with^    At   feven  o'clock,  night 
coming   on,  forced    us   to   Itop  and   fleep  here, 
only  twelve  leagues    from   Nice.     It    is    ^  ailed 
Hoi'pitaletta  ;  but  Is  a  moft  unhofpitable  place  : 
for  the   poor  people,,  with   whom  we   now  are, 
being  unaccultomed  to  lodge  any  one,  have  nei- 
ther beds   nor  fupper  for  us.     Adelaide  and  her 
brother  were  famifhed  with  hunger;  and  Brunei^ 
having  with  fome  diificulty  procured  a  it'ff  eggs 
and  fome   rank   butter,  made  an  omelette  of  it, 
and  brought  it,  with  an  air  of  triumph,   up  into 
the  garret,  where  I  have  been  writing  ever  fince 
our  arrival.     The  flavour  of  the  omelette,  which 
was  fmelt  at  a  good  diftance,  filled  Adelaide  and 
Theodore  with  tranfport :   but  the  fight  of  it  foon 
changed  their  joy  into  fo rrow ;  not  becaufe  it 
was  very  black  and  burnt:  hunger  is  not  deli- 
cate, 
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cate,  and  appetite  is  blind  ;  but  becaufe  it  con- 
fifted  of  five  or  fix  eggs  only.  I  obferved  their 
Hneafinefs ;  and  tho'  I  had  likewire  a  mind  to 
the  omelette,  I  faid  Ifliould  eat  no  fupper.  Mr. 
D\4lmane  faid  the  fame,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 
Adelaide  and  Theodore  immediately  fell  upon  the 
©melette,  and  ate  it  with  an  eagernefs  that  caufed 
in  me  one  of  the  mod  fingular  fcnfations  I  ever 
fek  in  my- life.  1  beheld  my  children  in  a  gar- 
ret, lighted  only  by  a  pitiful  lamp,  eating  as 
if  they  were  famifhed  ;  and  I  faid  to  myfelf, 
*i  How  many  unhappy  mothers  are  there  in  the 
"  world,  who  this  very  moment  fuller  that  hor- 
*'  rid  fate,  of  which  the  idea  alone  makes  me 
*'  tremble. — ^And  who  fe-e  their  v/retched  chil- 
"  dren  partake  of  a  flender  repaf!:,  infufficient 
*'  for  their  fubfiflence. — Such  calamities  exirt, 
*'  and  unfeclins;  mortals  are  regardlefs  of  them  !'* 
— Thefe  reflections  filled  my  foul  with  inex- 
preflible  anguifh  :  fixing  my  eyes  on  Adelaide 
and  Theodore^  1  felt  a  tendernefs  and  compaf- 
fion  that  rent  my  very  heart;  my  tears  flowed, 
and  I  perceived  it  not:  fo  abforbed  was  I  in  that 
aflSiif^ing  reverie.  At  length  Adelaide^  turning 
that  way,  obferved  me,  trembled,  and  flew  to 
me  ;  Theodore  did  the  fame,  and  I  folded  them 
both  in  my  arms.  Never  did  I  feel  more,  than 
at  that  inftant,  how  dear  they  are  to  me.  I 
v/ould  have  anfwered  their  queftions,  but  could 
not.  My  tears  redoubled  ;  they  like  wife  wept 
both  of  them.  A4r.  D'Altnane,  coafounded  at 
the  fcene,  in  vam  afked  an  explanation  of  it. 
It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
I  could  fatisfy  him. — After  a  converfation  which 
carried  us  on  to  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  D^Almarie;, 

with 
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with  his  fon  land  Danville,  retired  to  a  chamber 
next  to  ours.  They .  then  brought  ftraw,  and 
made  up  three  beds  for  Adelaide,  Mademoifelle 
FiJfoire,  and  myfelf.  We  fpread  fheets  upon 
the  ftraw  j  and  Adelaide  laid  herfelf  down  as 
gaily,  and  flept  as  foundly,  as  if  fhe  had  been 
in  the  beft  bed  in  the  world.  While  fhe  fleeps> 
I  am  writing  this  journal.  It  is  now  eleven 
©'clock,  and  time  I  fhould  repofe  myfelf  like- 
wife. 


Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Baronefs„ 

St.  Maurice. 

A  HIS  day  has  been  very  fatiguing,  tho'  we 
have  advanced  no  more  than  five  leagues  and  an 
half;  but  we  found  the  roads  fo  bad,  that  we 
have  performed  almoft  the  whole  journey  on  foot, 
continually  coafting  the  fea,  as  yefterday,  fome- 
times  on  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  fometimes 
in  a  narrow  pais  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  by  the 
fea  fhore,  and  upon  fharp  pointed  flints ;  the 
whole  country  indeed  is  barren  and  frightful. 
Our  porters  are  the  vileft  fellows  in  the  world  j 
they  underftand  neither  French  nor  Italian  ;  they 
talk  a  jargon  unintelligible  to  every  body  but 
themfelves  ;  they  get  drunk,  fwear  and  quarrel 
perpetually.  It  is  difficult  for  thofe  they  carry, 
not  to  intereft  themfelves  in  their  difputes  ;  when 
they  fee  them,  all  on  a  fudden,  tremble  with 
anger,  agitate  themfelves,  totter,  and  carry  the 

chair 
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chair  with  only  one  hand,  that  they  may  be 
at  liberty  to  gefticulate  and  menace  with  the 
other*.  Thefe  chairs  are  not  at  all  like  fedans. 
They  are  narrow  and  long ;  the  feat  has  a  kind 
of  cradle  over  it  covered  with  oil-cloth,  to  keep 
off  the  rain  ;  and  ones  legs  are  extended  for- 
ward, fo  that  one  cannot  bend  them ;  and  as  I 
am  tall,  my  feet  reach  beyond  the  chair.  We 
are  tolerably  lodged  at  St.  Maurice,  a  fmall  fea- 
port  J   and  \\q  ftiall  fleep  to-morrow  at  Pietra. 


Continuation  of  the  Journal, 

Albenga,  Tuefday. 

X\T  length  my  journal  becomes  interefiing; 
and  furely,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  fend  you  no- 
thing from  Venice  and  Rome,  which  will  give 
you  fo  much  pleafure,  as  the  relation  I  am  about 
to  make  to  you.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  ; 
that  in  reading  this  journal  you  may  fliare  the 
furprize,  which  I  myfelf  felt  on  the  occafion.-— 
The  road  from  St.  Maurice  to  Albenga  is  full  of 
very  frightful  paffes  :  but  it  affords  admirable 
profpects,  and  among  others,  that  which,  is  f&cn 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  which  commands 
the  town  of  Languella.  The  defcent  of  that 
mountain  is  very  ffeep  and  very  dangerous.  We 
walked  down  it,  and,  one  may  even  fay,  bare- 

*  The  chairmen  have  flioulder-ftrap s  :  but  it  is  necelTary 
likewile  to  hold  the  poles, 
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footed  ;  for  the  rocks  we  had  been  climbing  for 
three  days,  had  fo  worn  our  fhoes,  that  the 
foles  were  almoft  entirely  gone  ;  and  as  we  had 
not  forefeen  that  we  fhould  walk  fo  much,  we 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  our- 
felves  with  a  proper  fupply.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  made  our  chaiimen  halt  on  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  we  dif- 
covered  the  town  of  Albenga,  in  the  midft  of  a 
delicious  plain  ;  which  is  a  remarkable  fingu- 
larity  on  this  coaft,  where  all  the  other  towns 
are  fituated  upon  rocks.  We  defccnded  the 
mountain,  and  advanced  into  an  imnienfe  and 
fertile  plain,  furrounded  with  rocks  and  ma- 
jeftic  mountains,  feme  of  which  were  covered 
with  ice.  The  bairennefsof  the  rocks,  and  fo- 
lemn  afpe<Sl  of  the  niountains,  form  a  flriking 
contrail  wich  the  fmiling  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  plain.  The  meadows  are  enamelled  with 
panfies  and  lillies;  and  the  rofe- laurel  grows 
here  without  culture  j  all  the  fields  are  fenced 
round  v/ith  \ine?,  forrr.cd' into  arches  ;  and  thro' 
thefelong,  charr.iii.  ,,  and  open  arbours  you  dif- 
cover  the  verdure,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruits, 
which  thefe  light  arcades  encicfe  j  esery  arch  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  feftoon  of  the  ele- 
gant and  flexible  branches,  which  wave  to  the 
gentlcil  gale.  In  this  delicious  abode  the  earth 
feems  cultivated,  not  for  ufe,  but  for  pleafure 
only.  Every  object  you  meet  is  agreeable  j  and 
it  is  here,  my  dear  friend,  you  may  fee  real 
fhepherdeffes,  inftead  of  thofe  country-dowdies, 
whofe  night-c.'.ps  offend  vou  fo  mightily.  All 
the  young  girls  wear  their  hair  without  caps,  and 
place  a  bouquet  of  natural  flowers  on  the  left  fide 

of 
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of  the  head.  They  are,  alnioft  all,  pretty,  and 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
Ihape  *.  Figure  to  yourlelf  the  trani'ports  g( 
Adelaide  and  Theodore  on  feeing  objects  fo  charm- 
ing and  fo  new.  They  afkcd  permiilion  to 
ramble  into  the  plain,  and  to  walk  under  the 
arcades ;  and  in  an  inftant  they  had  got  an  hun- 
dred yards  diftant.  Theodore  ftoppod  to  <:at])er  a 
bouquet;  and  his  fifter,  purfuing  her  eourfe-, 
entered  a  fmall  path,  where  I  ioft  fight  of  her, 
I  called  to  her  two  or  three  times,  but  (he  was 
too  far  off  to  hear  me.  I  fent  Danville  in  feaich 
of  her,  who  foon  came  back  without  her;  but 
informed  me  he  had  found  her,  and  that  (he 
would  return  prcfently.  1  redoubled  my  pace, 
and  Danville  approaching  me  ~,vith  a  fmile,  faid, 
we  fhall  not  leave  Albenga  without  an  adventure 
which  will  make  a  figure  in  our  journal.  But 
where  is  my  daughter,  cried  I  ?  i-Iurd  by,  replied 
he,  with  a  lady  beautiful  as  the  cay. — As  Dari' 
^ille  was  fpeaking,  Adelaide  appeared  ;  and  run- 
ning, foon  rejoined  us  :  buc  fo  fluttered  and  out 
of  breath,  and  fo  tranfported  with  htv  adventure^ 
that  Ihe  flammered,  and  could  only  anfwer  ia 
monqfyllablcs.  When  fhe  had,  at  length,  re- 
covered berfelf,  wc  fat  down  on  the  grafs,  and 
ll"!e  informed  us,  that  foon  after  fhe  had  lort  fight 
of  us,  fhe  perceived  atadiflance,  in  a  kind  of 
grove  on  the  left  hand  of  the  path  fhe  was  in,  a 
woman  fitting  alone  on  the  ground.  Curiofity 
led  her   nearer,  and  fhe  faw  plainly  a  beautiful 

*  This  delcription  is  not  exaggerated  j  it  is  literally 
true,  and  taken  from  the  author's  own  journal  written  ?x 
Albenga. 
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woman  reading  with  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
She  was  drelTed  in  a  robe  of  white  gauze,  and 
had  a  forrowful  countenance ;  but  a  phyfiog- 
nomy  full  of  fweetnefs  and  majefty.  A  young 
perfon,  who  feemtd  to  be  her  woman,  was  fit- 
ting at  a  little  diftance  from  her.  The  heroine 
lifted  up  her  eyes  at  the  noife  Adelaide  had  made, 
and  feemed  furprized  to  fee  her  ;  fhe  made  her  a 
profound  curtfy,  and  flopt  fnort,  not  daring  to 
advance.  7^he  incognita  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her, 
and  fmiled.  Encouraged  by  this,  Adelaide  ap- 
proafhed,  and  the  flranger  laid  in  Italian,  you 
are  a  charming  creature  ;  but  moji  certainly  you  do 
not  underjland  me.  Adelaide' %  anfv/ering  her  in 
Italian,  was  matter  of  freflifurpi:ze.  She  afked 
her  fome  queftions,  embraced  her  tenderly  fe- 
veral  times;  then  rofe,  .called -her  woman,  and 
left  her.  Adelaide  adds,  thai  the  unknown  lady, 
tho'  not  in  ihc  f.otver  of  youth,  is  a  pcrfedl  beauty  ; 
and  Danville  (aid,  tho'  he  had  feen  her  only  at  a 
diftance,  her  figure  was  remarkably  ftriking. 
After  this  relation,  Adelaide  begged  of  me  to 
fleep  at  Albenga,  inftead  of  going  to  Pietra,  as 
we  had  defigned,  and  Mr.  IT Ahiane  confented 
to  it. — We  are  here  fettled  in  a  tolerably  pretty 
houfe  ;  we  have  informed  ourfelves  concerning 
the  incognita  ;  and  from  Adelaide' ?.  portrait  of  her> 
we  are  afTured,  that  it  can  be  nobody  but  the 

Dutchefs  of  C ,  a  perfon  as  diftinguifhed 

and  as  extr  lordinary  for  her  virtues  and  her  mif- 
fortunes,  as  for  her  birth  and  beauty. — She  has 
been  four  years  at  Albenga,  and  lives  retired  in 
an  houfe  fhe  has  caufed  to  be  built  in  the  moft  fo- 
litary  part  of  the  plain.  She  lives  in  the  moft 
reclufe  manner  ;  and  they  add,  her  beneficence 

and 
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and  piety  render  her  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
■country.  As  to  her  hiftory,  it  is  known  but 
confufedly  j  and  the  particulars,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  colledt,  are  (b  extraordinary  and  fo 
improbable,  that  I  fhall  not  yet  commit  them  to 
paper.  You  may  eafily  believe  that  we  are  cu- 
rious to  know  fomethingmore  particularly  of  the 

Dutchefs   of  C .     Adelaide  defircs  it  with 

more  warmth  than  any  of  us.  Not  knowing 
how  to  prevail  on  her  to  receive  us,  we  have  ac 
laft  followed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  D^Ahyiane^  that 
Adelaide  fhould  write  to  her  on  the  fubject ;  and 
we  hope  for  fome  fuccefs  from  the  infantine 
grace  and  fimplicity  of  her  billet.  It  has  been 
fent  near  an  hour,  and  we  have  as  yet  no 
anfwer. 

Good  news  and  great  joy  !  The  anfwer  is  juft 
arrived  ;  the  Dutchefs  will  fee  us  ;  fhe  has  alked 
us  to  fupper.  As  fhe  tells  Adelaide  (ha  fups  at 
feven  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  near  fix,  we  are  this 
inftant  g-oino-. 

Ah  I  Danville  had  good  reafon  to  promife  us  a 
charming  adventure'  —  We  no  longer  know 
when  we  fhall  leave  Albenga.  We  fhall  flay 
till  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  the  mofl:  interefling 
perfbn  I  ever  faw.  Judge  yourfelf,  from  the 
particulars  of  our  firffc  vifit,  if  our  curiofity  be 
not  well  founded,  and  whether  it  ought  not  to 
be  very  much  raifed.  At  a  quarter  after  fix  we 
arrived  at  her  houfe,  which  is  finiihed  with  the 
mofl  elegant  fiinplicity.  After  pafling  through 
two  antichambers  and  a  pretty  long  gallery,  we 
were  fhewn  into  a  little  cabinet.  Adelaide^  fee- 
ing the  Dutchefs,    quitted  me   and  ran  to  her. 

The 
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The  Dutchefs  embraced  her  two  or  three  times. 
I    approached,    and    defired    Adelaide    to  prefent 

me\    and  Madame   de   C received    us   very 

gracioLifly.  We  fat  down ;  and  while  Mr. 
D'Jhiane  was  giving  her  an  account  of  our 
journey  and  anfwering  her  queftions,  1  examined 
her  with  as  much  pleafure  as  aftonirnment.  She 
is  thirty-eight  or  forty  years  old,  and  is  really  a 
regular  and  ftriking  beauty.  Her  eyes  are  black, 
and  in  fize  and  (hape  would  be  much  like  yours, 
were  they  lefs  languifhing.  Herfhape  is  exadlly 
proportioned  ;  and  though  by  habit  {he  ftoops 
her  head  a  little,  fhe  has  a  moft  noble  air  ;  and 
when  by  chance  fhe  turns  her  head,  or  draws  her- 
felf  up,  fhe  appears  truly  majeftic.  She  has 
nothing  of  the  Italian  vivacity  ;  all  her  motions 
are  flow;  fhe  fpeaks  foftly,  and  even  expreflcs 
herfelf  with  fome  difficulty.  It  is  foon  perceived 
that  fhe  is  very  abfent.  All  of  a  fudden  flie  falls 
into  a  reverie,  which  has  fomething  in  it  melan- 
choly and  ftriking  ;  and  when  (he  comes  out  of 
it,  fhe  looks  with  a  ftupid  aftonilhment  on  all 
around  her.  Her  phyfiognomy  is  at  the  fame 
time  fweet,  interefting,  and  forrowful :  fhe  has 
by  habit  acquired  the  air  of  a  perfon  who  has 
fufFered  much  ;  her  manners  are  affectionate  and 
infinuating;  and,  as  much  as  one  can  judge 
from  a  two  hours  vifit,  her  fcnfibiliry  is  exceifive, 
her  imagination  lively,  and  flie  has  a  good  fhare 
of  fenfe.  During  fupper  (he  afked  many  quefti- 
ons about  my  daughter;  faid  flie  had  one  like- 
wife  which  was  her  greateft  happinefs,  and  that 
I  fhould  fee  her  at  Rome.  When  I  teftificd  my 
furprife  at  the  diftance  which  feparated  them, 
(he  replied,  that  her  daughter  came  every  year, 

and 
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and  fpent  two  or  three  months  with  her;  after 
which  fhe  fighed,  and  changed  the  converfation. 
On  getting  up  from  fapper,  I  obferved  that  the 
houfe  was  rather  illuminated  than  lighted  ;  for 
all  the  apartments  were  filled  with  luitres,  flam- 
beaux, and  girandoles.  Ah  !  Madam,  faid  the 
Dutchefs,  if  you  knew  what  reafon  I  have  to 
value  light,  and  to  hate  obfcurity  and  darkncfs  ! — 
As  fhe  fpake  thefe  words,  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  file  fell  into  the  moft  profound 
reverie.  We  left  her  about  nine  o'clock  ;  and 
as  I  took  my  leave,  {he  faid  it  gave  her  pain  to 
think  I  fhould  depart  to-morrow.  To  which  I 
anfwered,  if  fhe  would  permit  me  to  wait  on 
her  again,  I  would  fcay.  She  preffed  my  hand, 
and,  embracing  me,  faid,  Albenga  attradts  but 
few  travellers ;  and  though  within  thefc  four 
years  feveral  ftrangerg  have  ftopped  here,  I  re- 
fufed  to  fee  them  ;  but  I  wifh.  Madam,  it  was 
in  my  power  to  fix  you  here  :  promife  m.e,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  dine  with  me  to-morrow.— 
You  may  eafily  judge  that  I  accepted  the  party 
with  pleafure  ;  and  that  I  did  not  fail  to  be  exad: 
to  the  appointment.  Oh  !  that  I  could  obtain 
from  her  fome  particulars  of  her  hiftory  ! — It  is 
moft  certain,  I  fhall  not  leave  Albenga  without 
doing  my  utmoft  to  gain  that  point. 


Gon^ 
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Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Baronefs. 

Albenga,  Wednefday  evening. 

JL  Hav^c  it  at  laft — ■!  am  poflefled  of  this  hif- 
tory,  fo  defired,  fo  interefting,  fo  extraordinary  ! 
'— This    precious    manufcript,    written    by    the 

very   hand  of   the  Dutchefs   de  C /     I  am 

trufted  with  it  for  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  and 
am  permitted  to  tranflate  and  take  a  copy  of  it ! 
— I  have  read  it — and  I  fliali  not,  without  in- 
exprefTible   regret,  leave   the  heroine  of  fuch  a 

hiftory This  woman,  as  virtuous  and  inte- 

refting  as  fhe  is  unfortunate — Oh  1  what  a  defti- 

ny  is  hers  ! — But,  to  return  to  my  journal 

While  Mr.  D'Almane  and  Danville  are  fhut  up 
tranflating  the  Dutchefs's  flory,  I  v/ill  relate 
the  tranfadHons  of  the  day  which  procured  us  fo 

ineftimable  a  pre  fen  t.  ■ We   vi^aited   on    the 

Dutchefs  at  eleven  o'clock.  Sheprapofed  a  walk 
before  dinner,  and  conducted  us  to  a  litle  feat, 
which  afforded  fo  delightful  a  profpecl-,  that  my 
children  and  Danville  were  defirous  of  taking  it. 
They  prefently  made  a  flight  fketch  of  itj  and 
the  Dutchefs  exprefling  a  defire  to  fee  fome  o 
Adelaide's  performances,  I  fent  for  her  port-folio. 
She  was  furprifcd  to  find  a  child  of  twelve  years 
and  an  half  old  able  to  (peak  feveral  languages, 
and  draw  fo  well  after  nature.  She  fin^^s  too, 
fays  I,  and  plays  upon  the  harp.  The  harp  was 
fent  for,  and,  as  Adelaide  had  a  great  defire  to 
pleafe,  fhe  fucceedcd  ;  and  really  the  Dutchefs 
feenied  to  be  charmed  with  her. — After  dinner 

fhe 
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file  propofed  another  tour,  that  is  to  fay,  juft 
out  of  the  houfe  ;  for  l]ie  can  neither  walk  much 
at  a  time,  nor  faft.-^Wc  fat  ourfelves  down  on 
a  green  bank,  and  (he  made  Adelaide  again  the 
fubjeil  of  our  converfution.  She  feems  to  me» 
faid  fhe,  to  have  great  (enhbility. — Yes,  replied 
I,  very  great. — Ah  !  Madam,  rejoined  the  Dut- 
chefs,  do  your  utmoft  to  guard  her  tender  heart 
from  the  deadly  impreflions  of  love  !  iVIay  flic 
never  feel  that  fatal  palTion,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  fo  many  misfortunes  and  fo  many 
crimes  ! — She  pronounced  thefe  words  in  a  tone 
of  voice,  that  made  me  fhudder.  She  perceived 
it,  and  taking  me  affe6lionately  by  the  hand,  I 
know  not,  fays  fhe,  whether  you  have  heard 
my  ftory. — Ah  !  replied  I  with  eagernefs,  how 
happy  fhould  I  be  to  hear  it  from  your  otvn 
mouth!  —  From /Tz}!  mouth,  cried  fhe;  ah,  Ma- 
dam !  It  is  fo  dreadful,  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  me  to  have  refolution  enough  to  relate, 
though  I  have  had  fufficient  to  write  it.  I  was 
defirous  of  leaving  to  my  daughters,  ftill  in  the 
tendereft  infancy,  a  relation  which  may  one  day 
be  ufeful  to  them  ;  a  flriking  leiTon,  which  may 
teach  them  two  important  truths  ;  the  firft  is, 
that  the  paffions  are  capable  of  precipitating  us 
into  the  deepeft  abyfs  of  hum?-n  miieries  ;  and 
the  fecond,  that  there  are  no  evils  fo  great  which 
religion  cannot  enable  us  to  bear. — Oh  Heavens  ! 
interrupted  I,  is  there  then  fuch  a  precious  ma- 
nufcript  ?  and  fhall  Adelaide  never  read  it  ? — No, 
]VIadam,,rep'-ied  the  Dutchefs, — to  fuch  a  mother 
as  you  I  cannot  refufe  it.  Stay  here  two  days 
longer,  and  I  will  put  it  into  your  hands, — At 
thefe  words  I  felt  fo  lively  an  emotion  of  acknow- 
VoL.  II.  I  ledgemcnt 
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Jedgement  and  joy,  as  was  impoiTible  for  me  to 
exprefs,  otherwife  than  by  embracing  her  with  a 
tranfport,  that  made  her  fenfible  of  the  very 
great  value  I  fet  upon  fuch  a  f^ivour.  —  I  do 
not  offer  it  you,  fays  fhe,  as  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence, but  as  a  proof  of  friendfhip.  My  flory 
is  known  to  every  body  :  at  Rome  they  wil)  tell 
you  all  the  particulars  of  it  ;  but  I  alone  can 
inform  you  of  my  own  fentimcnts  and  reflections; 
and  thefe  no  doubt  will  be  the  moll:  inlerefting 
to  you.  —  After  this  converfation  we  returned  to 
the  houfe.  The  Dutchefs  condu6tcd  me  i«to  her 
clofet ;  ?nd  taking,  from  a  fmall  cabinet,  two 
thick  paper  books,  clofely  written, — Here,  fays 
fhe,  take  this  manufcript,  and  if  you  think  it 
worth  copying,  prefent  it  to  the  charming  y^de- 
laide  in  my  nanje :  I  am  fure  fhe  will  not  read  it 
without  fome  tears.  May  it  prove  a  ufeful  Icflbn 
to  my  young  friend,  and  add,  if  poiliblc,  more 
flrengthto  the  good  principles  you  have  implant- 
ed in  her  tender  mind  ! 

In  fine,  at  five  o'clock  I  quitted  the  Dutchefs, 
to  go  and  read  the  treafure  llie  had  entruftcd  me 
with.  I  forbear  to  fiiy  what  impreflion  the 
perufal  made  upon  me.  You  yourfelf  ihall 
judge.  For  whilfl  I  have  been  writing  to  you, 
Mr.  D^Almane  and  Danville  have  tranflated  more 
than  half  the  flory  :  they  will  finifli  it  to-morrow; 
and  then  Brunei  (hall  make  two  copies  of  it^  one 
for  Adelaide^  and  the  other  for  you,  which  I  will 
fend  with  this  journal,  as  foon  as  I  come  to 
Genoa. 


Continuation 
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Continuation  of  the  Journal. 

Albenga,  Thurfday. 


E  fupped  laft  night  with  the  Dutchefs. 
With  what  heart-felt  compaflion  did  we  meet 
fo  intereiling  a  perfon  ! — She  had  defired  us  not 
to  mention  her  adventures;  h\xt  Jdehide  could 
not  refrain  from  melting  into  tears  when  fhe 
embraced  her.  And  we  were  fo  taken  up  with 
looking  on  her,  and  thinking  on  her  misfortunes, 
that  fhe  herfelf  was  obliged  to  find  converfation 
the  whole  evening.  This  morning  fhe  made  us 
promife  to  pafs  to-morrow  with  hir  ;  fo  that  we 
iliall  not  leave  this  place  till  Saturday  afternoon. 
I  have  returned  her  mianufcript,  and  Brunei  this 
inftant  brings  me  the  copy  I/defign  for  you, 
which  I  (hall  place  at  the  end  of  my  journal. 


I  2  The 
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^he  Hijiory    of  the  Dut chefs    of  C 
written  hy  herfelf*. 


H< 


.OW  fball  I  havecouran;e.to  recal  particulars 
of  misfortunes,  the  mere  remembrance  of  whicli 
has  excited  in  me  fuch  dreadful  agitations  for  fo 
long  a  time  !  —How  can  I  write  this  deplorable 

hiftory  ! O  my  daughters  !  you  will  read  it; 

it  will   afford  you   ufeful   and  ftriking  leflbns — • 

.that  idea  will  fupport  my  courage. And  thou, 

■who  waft  made  the  arbiter  of  my  fate  by  an  un- 
fortunate and  facred  tye,  whofe  afhes  I  am  reluc- 
tantly going  to  difturb  by  relating  thy  paflions 
and  thy  crimes,  forgive  Tne  ! — Thy  enormities 
and  my  misfortunes  are  .but  too  well  known  j  if 
they  were  not,  I  fiiould  have  learned  how  to  rc- 
fpeft  thy  memory,  and  impofe  on  myfelf  an  eter- 
joai  filence.  Zf  this  writing  renews  the  remem- 
t»rance  of  them,  at  leaft  I  Ihall  not  diflemble  the 
amprudence  and  the  faults  which  plunged  me 
into  that  depth  of  mifery,  and  drew  on  tne  I'uch 

cruel  punifliments. 1  was  born   at  Rome, 

fole  heirefs  of  an  inimenfe  fortune,  and  of  one 

*  The  foundation  of  this  hiftory  is  perfe£lly  true.  The 
nine  years  of  confinement  in  a  ca%'ern,  where  the  fun  never 
penetrated,  the  pretended  death  of  theDutchefs,  the  manner 
in  which  Ihe  lived  and  received  noiiriftiment,  her  deliver- 
ance ;  all  thefe  particulars  are  exactly  true..  The  only 
■invention  in  this  hiftory  is  love,  and  the  charaflers  of  the 
lever  and  the  friend.      Ihe  autiior,  in  17 — ,  fav^  at  Rome 

the  Dutchefs  de  C ,  and  every  day  dined  with  the 

father  of  that  intfrefting  oerfon. 

of 
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of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  in  Italy.  I  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  ;  brought  up  by 
the  beft  of  mothers,  cherifhed  by  a  tender  father^ 
and  a  family,  of  which  I  was  the  only  hope  :, 
fortune  and  nature  appeared  united  in  my  favour. 
— I  attained  my  fifteenth  year,  without  having 
experienced  a  (ingle  lorrow,  without  having  been 
once  ill,  without  having  fticd  any  tears  but  thofG 
of  tendernefs  or  joy.  1  loved  to  recall  the  pally 
I-  enjoyed  with  tranfport  the  prefent,  and  I  only 
faw  in  the  future  as  bright  and  happy  a  condition. 
I  had  had  for  a  companion,  in  my  infancy,  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  my 
mother's,  I  contra6led  for  her  a  violent  friend- 
(hip.  She  was  ingenuous,,  had  fenfibility,  but 
no  experience  :  fhe  could  neither  advife  nor  di- 
re£l  me  ;  yet  I  had  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
her.  I  loved  and  refpeded  my  mother ;  but  I 
did  not  look  upon  her  as  a  friend,  bccaufe  fhe 
had  permitted  me  to  take  another  ;  (he  v/as  even 
pleafed  at  my  forming  fo  dangerous  a  connection. 
That  imprudence  coft  me  dear,  and  was  the 
principal  caufe  of  all  my  misfortunes.  My 
friend  married  the  Marquis  de  Venuzi^  whom  (he 
had  been  in  love  wi.h  for  a  year.  I  v/as  in  the 
fecret,  and  my  ailing,  as  confidante  had  but  too 
much  raifed  my  imagination,  and  foftened  my 
heart.  My  friend,  two  days  after  the  wedding, 
fet  out  for  the  country.  The  Marquis  took  her 
tea  delightful  villa,  thirty  miles  from  Rome. 
My  mother  was  of  the  party  j  I  went  with  her. 
The  Marchioncfs  de  Venu-zi  was  three  years  older 
than  me  ;  fhe  appeared  equally  prudent  and  fen- 
fible.  Though  fhe  was  only  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  my  mother  left  us  entirely  at  liberty  to  fee 
I  3.  each 
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each  other  alone  at  all  times.     One  evening  after 
iupper  the  Marchionefs  propofed  our  taking    a 
walk  in  the  park.     We  went  by  ourfelves  :  on 
entering  a  little  wildernefs,  in  a  turn  of  the  walk, 
we  faw  a  young  man  fitting  on  a  bank  ;  on  per- 
ceiving u?,  he  arofe  :  the  great  furprife  he  fhewed 
caufed  in  us  the  fame  emotion.     We  were  very 
near  hjm  ;  the  moon  fhonc  on  his  face  ;  we  were 
'equally  flruck  with  his  graceful  figure  and  noble 
air.     After  a  moment's  fiTence,  as  he  did  not  re- 
tire, the   Marchionefs  afked   him   who  he  was  ; 
he  anfwered  her  with  as  much  refpe^l  as  gallan- 
try,'but  refufed  to  tell  his  name,  and  immediately 
Vs'eiit  away.     Very  much  furprifed  at  this  adven- 
ture, we  directly  returned,  and  trailed  the  Mar- 
quis with  it.     He  fmiled,  and  left  us  to  fuppofe 
the  young  man  was  not  tmknown  to  him.     As  I 
flicwed  a  great  dcfire  to  be  further  informed,  all 
I   can  tell  you,  faid  he,    is,  that   his   birth  is 
«oble }  he  havlong  ardently  wifhed  to  fee  you  ; 
if  he  will  confent,  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  his 
ramc.     I  renewed  my  queftions  the  next  day, 
and  I  .only  received  unfatisfaciory  ahfwers.     At 
night,  when  my  mother  was  gone  to  bed,  I  went 
dov/n  to  my  friend  :  we  fhut  ourfelves   into  her 
clofet,    and    talked    of    laft    night's   adventure, 
when,    all   at   once,  the    door   opened,  and  the 
Marquis  came  in,  holding  a  dark  lantern  in  one 
hand,  and   condudting  v/ith  the  other  the  fame 
vouno-  man  that  I  hr.d  fo  great  a  defire  to  know. 
I  remained  immoveable  with  furprife ;  the  Mar- 
quis, approaching  me,  I  prefcnt  to  you,  faid  he, 
my  prifoner,  to  v»^hom   I  believe,  continued  he, 
laughing,  fmce   he   has  had  the  imprudence  of' 
determining  to  fee  you  a  fecond  time,  it  will  no 

Ion  OCT 
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longer  be  in  my  power  to  give  liberty.  At  thefe^ 
words  I  bluihed,  and  felt  great  confufion.  Irt 
fpite  of  my  youth, _  I  had  fome  faint  idea  of  the 
coijrcquenc:;s  of  fuch  an  adventure.  I  was  one 
moment  tempted  to  go  and  find  my  mother,  and 
own  all  to  her;  but  curiofity  reftrained  me,  and 
I  forgot  my  duty.  The  Marquis,  afluming  a 
more  ferious  air,  told  us,  he  was  going  to  truft 
us  with  an  important  fecret.  I  know,  added  Ke, 
the  difcretii)n  of  you  both  ;  I  am  fure  you  will 
juftify  the  confidence  w^hich  you  are  able  to  ex- 
cite. After  this  preamble,  the  Marquis  made 
me  promife  an  inviolable  fecrefy.  'I"he  young 
maa  then  told  us,  he  was  called  Count  de  Bel-^ 
mire ;  that  his  father,   the  Marquis  de  Belmire^ 

was  brother  to  the  Duke  de  C >,  one  of  the 

gieateft  families  in  Naples  ;  that  the  latter,  head 
of  his  houfe,  having  quarrelled  with  his  brother, 
found  means  to  ruin  him  at  court,  and  perfecuted 
him  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  forced  him  to 
leave  his  country  and  fettle  in  France,  where  the 
Marquis  de  Belmire  had  an  affair  of  honour  four 
years  afterwards,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  ano- 
ther retreat;  that  the  Marquis  de  Fenuziy  his  in- 
timate friend,  then  in  France,  juft  returning  to 
Italy,  determined  him  to  come  fecretly  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  by  offering  him  a  re- 
treat at  his  country-houfe  ;  that  he  had  been 
concealed  for  three  months  in  the  houfe  we  were 
in  ;  that  the  young  Count,  having  heard  often 
of  me,  could  not  refift  the  defire  of.  being  intro- 
duced to  me,  and,  after  the  tranfient  glimpfe  by 
moon-light,  he  had  been  inore  urgent  with  the 
Marquis  to  procure  him  this"  delightful  inter- 
view, on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value  ;  and 
I  4-  that 
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that  he  was  to  depart  to-morrow  with  his  fat?icr 
for  Venice.  After  having  liftened  to  this  recital, 
I  got  up  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  entreaties  of 
the  Marquis,  retired.  I  returned  to  my  cham- 
ber, overwhelmed  with  forrow.  Idared  not  re- 
fle£l  on  what  had  jufl  pafied  ;  I  was  afraid  to 
interrogate  my  heart,  or  examine  my  condu»5t ;  I 
coiild  not  conceive  how  I  had  been  able,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  unknown  to  my  mother, 
to  liften  to  a  young  man,  and  a  ftranger,  who 
had  dared  to  talk  to  me  of  love.  I  faw  clearly  that 
I  ought  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  Marquis  ; 
even  his  wife  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  adviCe 
me  J  I  fhuddercd  at  the  danger  of  my  fituation  ; 
a  prophetic  horror  feemed  to  tell  nfte,  I  was  go- 
ing tolofe  my  reputation  irrevocably,  my  repofe, 
in  fhort,  all  the  hapninefs  I  had  enjoyed  till 
then. — The  Marchionefs  de  Venuzi  too  foori  re- 
gained her  influence  over  me ;  fhe  incefiantly  talk- 
ed to  me  of  the  Coiint  de  Belmire.  Thefe  danger- 
ous converfations  did  not  foothe  my  melancholy, 
though  they  perverted  my  undcrftanding.  We 
ftaid  three  months  in  the  country,  when  we  re- 
turned to  Rome.  Towards  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter, there  were  many  entertainments  given  ;  the 
Marquis  gave  a  mafqued  ball  ;  I  went  with  my 
mother.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  Marchio- 
nefs propofed  my  going  into  her  room  to  change 
my  drefs.  We  went  out  of  the  hall,  and  m 
croffing  a  little  gallery,  almoft  dark,  1  obfened 
a  maji  following  us  :  how  great  was  my  furprife, 
when  the  mafk  approaching  me,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  made  himielf  known  to  be  the  Count 
de  Belmire!  Notwithilanding  my  artonifhment, 
and  the  fecret  joy   I  felt  at  ieeing  him  again, 

my 
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my  firfl:  impvilfe  was  to  endeavour  to  efcap^.  H* 
held  my  gown,  begging  me  to  grant  him  a  mo- 
ment's converfation  :  he  conjured  the  Marchio- 
nefs  to  beg  me  to  hear  him  ;  flie  united  her  en- 
treaties, and  I  had  at  laft  the  weaknefs  to  con- 
fent.  The  Count  toid  me  his  father's  affair  wa9 
happily  fettled  ;  that  he  had  been  for  fix  weeks  at: 
Naples  ;     that  he  had  again   feen  the  Duke  de 

C his  brother,  to  whom   he   was  fincerel/ 

econciled.  *'  My  father,"  continued  he,  *\fets 
out  in  a  month  for  France  ;  fome  intcreft  con- 
cerning his  fortune  recals  him  ;  biit  he  is  al>- 
folutely  determined  to  return  again  to  his 
own  country.  And  I,  before  1  follow  hint 
in  this  laft  journey,  determined  to  know  my 
fate.  I  came  fecrctiy  from  Naples  to  learn  if 
the  tender  vows  I  prcfume  to  make  are  en- 
tirely rejeded  (    Speak,  Madam  !   if  you  hate 

me,    I   fhall   La.e  you    for    ever If  you 

defpife  me,  I  am  determined: 1  re- 
nounce Italy  J  I  fhall  never  be  feen  here 
again — Speak  !  You  can  reftore  me  to  my 
country,  or  banifb  me  for  ever/'  As  the 
Count  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  I  could  not 
reftrain  my  tears  :  that  anfwer  was  but  too 
well  underftood  ;  the  Count  afked  forno  other. 
A  thoufand  times  he  aHured  me  of  his  eternal 
love.  Certain  of  my  affedtion^,  and  of  return- 
ing to  Rome  in  fix  months  in  a  condition  to  de- 
mand me  in  marriage,  though  his  fortune  was 
not  fo  confiderable  as  mine  j  all  appeared  to 
•fuftify  his  hopes ;  and  yet  my  heart  could  not 
anticipate.  Two  months  after  this  interview, 
which  deprived  me  of  all  the  tranquillity  of  my 

lifpy  ths  Duke  /ii  C came  tp  Rome.     I  faw 

- 1  5  him 
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him  at  an  aflembly  at  the  French  ambaflador's. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  me,  I  felt  an  ex- 
traordinary fenfation,  and  which  perhaps  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  bad  charadter  the  Marquis 
de  Venuxi  had  given  of  him,  who,  in  fpeaking 
to  me  of  his  proceedings  with  the  Marquis  de 
Behnire,  had  reprefented  him  as  equally  vindic- 
tive and  dilTembling.  The  Duke  was  about 
thirty-fix  years  of  age,  perfedkly  handfome,  yet 
in  his  eyes  and  eye-brows  was  marked  an  inau- 
fpicious  gloom,  which  ftruck  one  much  more 
at  firft  than  the  noble  fymmetry  of  his  figure. 
He  had  a  look  that  was  fevere,  piercing,  and 
wild  :  when  he  wiflied  to  foften  it,  he  made  it 
ambiguous  and  deceitful.  His  manner  was  in 
general  difdainful  ;  and  although  he  was  not 
deficient  in  politenefs  in  fome  refpedls,  his  flile 
of  behaviour  was  as  decifive  as  it  was  imperious. 
Proud  of  his  birth,  fortune,  employments,  and 
intereft  at  court,  and  of  his  fuccefs  with  the 
women,  he  thought  nothing  was  ever  to  refift 
his  inclinations,  or  oppofe  his  will.  Paflionate, 
violent,  fpoilt  by  pride  and  profperity,  he  knew 
not  how  to  conquer  his  paffions,  or  fupprefs  his 
refentm-cnts.  Implacable,  through  weaknefs  and 
vanity,  he  gloried  in  never  forgiving.  He  hated 
with  fury,  and  facrificed  all  for  the  horrid  plea- 
lure  he  found  in  being  revenged.     Such  was  the 

Duke  de  C -.     I  felt  an  invincible  averfion  for 

him  from  the  firft  moment  I  beheld  him.  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  I  infpired  him  with  a  very 
different  impreffion.  He  got  introduced  at  my 
mother's  :  a  fortnight  after,  my  father  told  me, 
the  Duke  had  demanded  me  in  marriage;  and 
that    i    mull:    prepare   for  the    ceremony    in    a 

month. 
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month.  My  father  added,  '  I  have  given  my- 
word  without  afking  your  confent ;  for  I  doubted 
not  your  accepting  with  pleafure  the  greatfeft 
match  in  Italy  ;  a  man  who  adores  you,  and 
whofe  perfon  is  fo  agreeable.  I  received  this 
declaration  (which-  appeared  the  fentcnce  of  mv 
death)  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  My 
father  loved  me,  but  was  abfolute  ;  therefore 
what  could  I  fay  ?  could  I  have  the  comfort  of 
complaining  to  my  mother  !  with  what  face  could 
I  own  my  faults  !  or  dare  confefs  that  I  had 
difpofed  of  my  heart  without  her  approbation  ! 
It  was  then  I  experienced  the  full  force  of  the 
fatal  imprudence  of  my  conducSl,  and  the  greateft 
misfortune  that  could  happen  to  a  young  woman, 
that  of  not  having  looked  on  her  m.other  as  a 
true  friend  and  confidante.  'Not  being  able  to 
fpeak  or  complain,  burying  .in  the  bottom  of  my 
foul  all  m.y  forrows  and  misfortunes,  I  avoided 
the  Marchionefs  de  Veniizi^  whofe  dangerous 
advice  I  dreaded.  I  thought  obedience  alone 
could  expiate  my  faults.  I  fubmitted  to  my 
fate,'  and  facrificed  my-  happinefs  to  the  refpe(St 
due   to  the  will  of   my  parents.     I  married  the 

Duke  de  C ,  and   fet   out  almoll  directly 

with  him  for  Naples.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
city,  and  entertd  the  palace  where  Iwas  co  fpend 
my  life,  feparated  from  my  mother,  from  my 
friends,  from  my  family,  I  fuftered  emotions  of 
defpair  bitter  beyond  defcription.  The  Duke 
attributed  m.y  profound  melancholy  to  my  af- 
fed^ion  for  my  parents,  endeavoured  to  foothe  me 
by  proteftations  of  an  afftdlion,  which  it  was 
not  in  my  power  tq  return.  I  appeared  at 
court,  and  I  foon  found  the  Duke  was  exccf- 
I  6  fively 
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fively  jealous.  It  gave  me  but  little  vexation  ; 
I  fhould  have  preferred  retirement;  but  the 
Duke's  vanity  retained  me  at  court,  notvirith- 
jftanding  my  tafte  and  his  jealoufy..  I  had  been 
married  feven  months,  when  I  heard  the  Mar- 
quis de  Belmire  had  died  in  France;  that  he  hai 
in  his  w^ill  appointed  the  Duke  guardian  to  his 
fon,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and 
that  the  latter  returning  to  Italy,  was  taken  ill 
at  Turin.  A  fortnight  after,  the  Duke  coming 
into  my  room,  faid,  he  had  juft  heard  from  his 
nephew,  whofe  health  was  re-eftablifhed.  Hs 
will  return  no  more  to  Naples;  he  writes  to 
you,  to  entreat  you  to  folicit  my  permiflion  for 
him  to  travel  for  two  years.  Here  is  his  letter. 
At  tbefe  words,  the  Duke  gave  me  a  letter,  the 
feal  broken.  I  took  it  trembling,  and  read 
aloud,  with  a  faltering  voice,  what  follows  : 

*•  Madam, 
**  Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
**  known  to  you,  I  have  hopes  that  my  mi- 
**  fcries  are  fufficient  to  infpire  you  with  fome 
*'  compaflion  I — I  have  loft  the  tendereft  and 
**  beft  of  fathers,— Grief  and  defpair  had  air 
**  moft  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  !— - 
*'  The  unkind  afliduitics  of  cruel  friends  have 
*'  recalled  me   to   life  ! — But  to  what  an  ex- 

**  iftence   am  I  reftored 1  have  loft  all   that 

"  could  make  it  valuable. — Forgive  me,  Ma- 
*'  dam,  for  troubling  you  with  a  forrow,  to 
*'  which  you  are  a  ftranger;  my  heart  over- 
**  flows  ! — Oh  !  will  you  at  leaft  condefcend  to 
"  excufe,  to  pity  me ! — The  laft  will  of  my 
*•  father  has  made  me  dependant  on  my  uncle  j 

"  but 
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**  but  I  cannot  obey  his  orders  to  return  to  Na- 
**  pies. — My  father  was  bojn  and  lived  there 
*'  twenty  years. — Every  thing  will  recall  the 
*'  moft  cruel  ideas  ! — No,  I  will  never  go  !  — I 
**  am  fure,  Madam,  you  will  approve  this  de- 
*'  licacy;  and  that  you  will  perfuade  my  uncle 
*'  to  revoke  an  order,  which  I  have  not  power 
*'  to  obey.  Obtain  for  me,  Madam,  the  per*- 
**  miiTion  of  travelling — of  flying — of  banifli'- 
*'  ing  myfelf  from  Naples. — In  a  word,  the  li- 
*''  berty  of  carrying  far  from  Italy  the  forrows 
"  and  misfortunes  I  fhall  retain  to  my  laft 
'<  breath.     I  am  with  refpe<St,  Sec. 

*'  The  Count  di^  Behiiire.'" 

I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  dreadful  uneaiT- 
nefs  I  felt  in  reading  this  letter.  I  was  afraid 
it  was  impoffible  not  to  underftand  the  double 
meaning  of  it — Befides,  the  Duke  was  of  all 
men  the  moft  jealous  and  fufpicious  ;  but  ftill 
ignorant  that  his  nephew  had  been  at  RomCj 
convinced  I  never  could  have  fccn  him,  he  had 
not  the  flighteft  notion  of  the  truth.  As  for 
mc,  unable  to  keep  thofe  fcntiments  to  myfelf 
which  rent  my  heart,  I  wrote  the  next  day  to 
the  Marchioncfs  de  Venuzi  a  letter,  in  which  I 
had  the  audacity  to  complain  of  my  fate,  and 
lament  the  fatal  pafTion  I  c»uld  not  overcome. 
The  MarchiTonefs,  in  her  anfwer,  qucftioned  mo 
on  the  Duke's  conda<S.  I  anfwer-ed  her  freely  j 
and  did  not  conceal  from  her,  that  every  day  I 
difcovered  in  the  Duke  faults,  vices,  and  a  de- 
termined violence  of  temper,  which  too  much 
juftified  the  antipathy  I  had  for  him.  It  was 
thus  by  fr«(h  imprudencies  I  dug  a  pit  for  my 

own 
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own  deftruflion.     About  this  time  I  enjoyed  the 
happinefs  of  feeing  my  father  and  mother  again  -, 
I  was  near  lying  in  ;  they  came  to  Naples  to  be 
with  me.     I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter. 
1  alked,  and  obtained  permilTion  to  fuckle  her. 
This  tender  employment,    during   the   time   it 
lafted,  fufpended  my  forrows,  and  made  me  in- 
fenfible  of  the  Duke's  ill  treatn^ent,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  ceafed  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper  before  me.     The  day  after  I  had 
weaned  my  child,  the  Duke  came  to  me,  and 
faid,  we  muft  immediately  fet  out  for   an  eftate 
he    had    twehe    leagues    from    Naples.       My 
daughter  was  with  me 3  I  took  her  in  my  arms; 
and  without  uttering  a  word  followed  the  Duke. 
We  got  into  the  carriage;  I  held  my  daughter 
on   my   lap;  I   care/Ted  her;  the  Duke  was  fi- 
•Jent ;  during  the  journey  he  appeared  abforbed 
in  thought ;  v/hen  we  arrived  at  the  caftle,  we 
croiTed  a  draw-bridge  ; .  the  rattling  of  the  chains 
made  me  fiiudder;  at  this  moment  I  looked  at 
the  Duke.     What  is  the  matter  with  you,  faid 
he  ?   The  ancient  appearance  of  this  caftle  feems 
to  furprize  you.     VVhat !  do  you  think  you  are 
eniering  a  prifon  !   He  uttered  thefe  words  with 
a    roiced  and   malicious  fmile,  and    I    obferved 
his  eyes  fparkling^  with  an  inhuman  joy,  which 
fhocked   me. — Wiftiing  to  conceal  my  terror,  I 
leant  my  head  on  my  daughter's,  and  could  not 
reftra  n  my  tears.    My  child  feeling  them  trickle 
down  her  face,  began  to  cry ;  her  cries  pierced 
the  very   bottom   of  my    foul ;   I    preffed  her  to 
my  bofom  with  the  tenderc-ft  afFedtion,  and  my 
fobs  redoubled.      Thus  I  -got  out  of  the  car- 
riage.    The  Duke  fnatched  my  daughter  out  of 
5  .  my 
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my  ?..rn9,  and  gave  her  to  one  of  his  attendants  j 
and  feizing  one  of  my  hands,  he  led,  or  rather 
dragged  me  towards  the  caftle,  made  me  go  up 
a  flight  of  fteps,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a 
long  gallery.  The  evening  came  on  ;  the  gal- 
lery we  crolTed  was  very  large  and  dark;  the 
Duke  walked  extremely  faft,  when  flopping  all 
at  once ;  you  tremble,  faid  he ;  what  occalions- 
this  fear  ?  Are  you  not  with  a  hufband  whom 
you  love,  and  who  ought  to  cherifh  you  ? — 
Oh,  Heavens  !  cried  I,  what  means  that  gloomy 
and  difturbed  look,  that  terrible  voice — Come, 
come,  r&plied  he  3  we  are  going  to  finifh  the 
explanation.  At  thefe  words,  almoil  carrying 
me  in  his  arms,  for  I  could  neither  follow  4iim 
or  walk,  he  took  me  out  of  the  gallery  into  a 
large  bed-chamber.  I  flung  myfclf  into  a  chair, 
and  gave  a  free  vent  to  my  tears.  He  went  out, 
and  foon  returned,  holding  a  light,  which  he 
fet  on  a  table  oppofite  to  me,,  and  fe  ted  himfelf 
by  it.  I  dared  not  look  at  him ;  I  waited, 
trembling,  with  eyes  caft  down,  fcarce  fetching 
my  breath,  fmking  with  terror,  for  his  breaking 
filence — My  memory  recalled  at  once  all  my 
faults  ;  I  had  a  confufed  idea  that  the  fatal  fe- 
cret  of  my  heart  had  been  difcovered.  That 
heart,  filled  with  a  criminal  pafl[ion,  beat  with 
fear,  and  trembled  before  an  irritated  judge. — 
Oh  !  what  courage  innocence  would  have  given 
me  ! — But  I  felt  myfelf  culpable,  and  I  had  not 
courage  to  fupport  thofe  horrid  thoughts  which 
my  remorfe  occafioned  me.  At  laft  the  Duke 
fpoke  :  Enough  of  enjoying  the  fecret  reproaches 
of  your  confcience — It  is  time  to  fill  up  the 
meafure  of  your  confufion. — Read  thofe  letters, 

that 
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that  I  have  copied  myfelf. — He  then  gave  :ne  a' 
packet  of  papers  ;  and  feeing  I  hefitated  about 
taking  them,  he  took  out  one,  and  read  aloud. 
From  the  firfl:  words  I  knew  it  v/as  one  of  the 
letters  1  had  written  to  the  Marchionefs  de  Ve- 
Kuziy  in  which  I  fpoke  without  difguife  of  the 
fentiments  which  filled  my  foul,  and  of  my  in- 
vincible averfion  for  the  Duke.  Oh  !  I  am  un- 
done !  cried  I. — Perfidious  woman,  replied  the 
Duke,  could  not  I  make  you  happy  ! — I  ch'ofe 
you,  1  preferred  you,  I  adored  you  ;  and  you 
hate  me,  and  deem  yourfelf  unhappy — I  in- 
fpire  you  with  fin  invincUAe  averfion! — Ah  !  I 
will  juftifv  your  diflike — You  fliall  have  juft 
caufe  to  ijate  me  ! — Betrayed,  difhonourcd  by 
you,  do  you  think  I  will  fufi'er  fuch  outrages 
with  impunity  ? — Stop,  interrupted  I,  you  may 
accufe  and  puniih  me  without  afperfing  ine,  T 
am  really  culpabk;  but  if  I  could  not  over- 
come an  ur/hapjpy  paffion,  at  leaft  your  honour 
and  mine  are  without  ftain.  I  have  only  to  re- 
proach myfelf,  that  fricndfhip  drew  from  nie 
fuch  an  imprudent  confefllon.  Perjured  wo- 
man, the  Duke  replied  with  fury,  taking  up 
one  af  the  letters,  Itften-  to  your  condemnation. 
He  then  read  the  following  fentence  :  *'  That 
"  objeft  that  nothing  can  erafe  from  my  heart. 
*'  Alas  !  he  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  I  am  ! 
"  Does  he  not  know,  to  what  excefs  I  love 
*'  him  ! — Does  he  not  know,  to  what  excefs  I 
"  reproach  myfelf  for  a  confeflion,  that  ren- 
*'  ders  me  every  day  more  culpable-  and  mife- 
**  rable  !" — I  but  too  well  rccollc(5led  this  fen- 
tence in  one  of  my  letters;  I  alfo  remembered, 
I  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of' the  Count  de 
2  Belmlri 
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Belmlre  in  any  of  them.     I  h-ad  fpoke  of  him  in- 
fo. indirc(ft  a  manner,  that   it    was   impoITible  to- 
fix  the  date  of  the   paflion  racknowlednied  :   the 
Duke,  violently  jealous  of  two  men  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  who  had  fhewn  evident  marks  of  ad- 
miration as  foon  a:,  1  appeared,  fixed  upon  one 
of  thofe  as  the  obieift  of  my  love.     That  fup- 
pofition  rendered  me  truly  criminal  in  his  eyes; 
for,  after  the  fcntence  he  had  juft  read,  it  feemed 
to  prove  I  had  coafeffed  my  fentiments  fince  my 
marriage.     It  was   (to  juftify  myfelf,)  neccHary 
to   declare,  that   when  1  gave  him  my  hand,  L 
had  not  a  heart  to  give  ;  £ut  1  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  defpicable  opinion  he  had  of  women,  and 
the  odious  conftruvS^ions  he  formed  ;  after  that 
knowledge,  my  daughter's  intereft  filenccxl  me. 
I   did   not   leave   Rome  till  fix  weeks  after  my 
marriage ;    the   Duke   was   but  too  capable  of 
conceiving  injurious  fufpicions  on  the  birth  of 
my  daughter,  if  he  knew  I  loved  before  I  faw 
him. — Befides,  tiiat   confeflion    would  have  led 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  whole  truth.     He  would 
have   recolle£led    a    thoufand    circumftances   to- 
confirm   it;  the  letter   I  received   from  his   ne* 
phew>;  my  confufion  in  reading  it;  my  bluflie* 
every  time  his  name  was  mentioned  ;  he  might 
difcover    the   conne(5lionj  that    the    Marquis    de- 
Venuzi   had  with   the  Count  de  Btlmire's  father. 
In  one  word,  removing  all  his  fufpicions,  which- 
he    had    fixed   at  Naples,  was  rifking  a  fecret, 
which  it   was   impoffible  to  betray  without  ex- 
pofing   the   object    of  my    affections    to  all  the 
iury  of  his   refentment,  rendered  more  formid- 
able  as    the    Count  de  Belmire   depended    abfo-, 
J'utely   upon   him :    he    was   not   nineteen  ;    thcr 

Duke 
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Duke  was  his  uncle  and  guardian.  All  thefe 
reiletStions  at  once  prefented  themfelves  to  my 
imagination,  and  plunged  me  in  the  greateft 
embarraffrnent.  Not  being  able  to  juftity  my- 
felf,  I  dared  not  anfvver.  The  Duke  conftrued 
my  filence  into  a  tacit  avowal,  which  confirmed 
his  diflionour  and  my  fhame,  His  pafFxon  then 
knew  no  bounds ;  he  arofe,  and  approaching 
me  with  a  face  enflamed,  and  his  eyes  fparkling 
with  fury  J  then,  faid  he,  you  have  nothing  to 
alledge  in  your  defence  ? — Alas  !  anfwered  I, 
are  you  in  a  condition  to  hear  me  ? — I  call 
Heaven  to  witnefs,  I  am  kinocent. — You  in- 
nocent !  interrupted  he ;  dare  you  maintain 
that?  Have  you  not  written  yourfelf,  that  your 
lover  knows  to  what  excefs  he.  is  beloved : — and  yet, 
replied  I,  (bedding  a  torrent  of  tears,  I  am 
innocent;  yes,  I  am, — Hypocrifical  monfter  ! 
cried  the  Duke  ;  tremble  at  the  vengeance  ready 
to  overwhelm  you. — At  thefe  words,  pronounced 
in  a  menacing  and  terrible  voice,  I  expe£led  to 
hear  the  irrevocable  fentence  of  my  deftruction. 
I  threw  myfeif  on  my  knees;  and  lifting  my 
hands  to  Heaven  :  O  God,  cried  I  \  God,  my 
fole  refoiirce,  protect:  me  !  Rife,  faid  the  Duke, 
in  a  fofter  voice,  fit  down,  and  liiten  to  me. 
I  obeyed,  with  a  timid  and  fupplicating  look^ 
He  was  fome  moments  without  fpeaking.  At 
laft,  fetching  a  deep  figh  :  you  ought  to  know, 
faid  he,  how  greatly  I  am  offended  ! — You,  who 
accufe  me  of  bein  ;  furious  and  vindicSlive  !  You, 
ungrateful,  to  whom  I  have  given  every  proof 
of  love,  you  have  reafon  now  to  dread  the  ef- 
fects of  fo  juft  a  refentment. — Yet — it  is  pof- 
fihlc    for   me   to   forgive   you. — Your    fincerity 

alone 
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alone  can  mitigate  my  anger;  remember  that; 
henceforth  the  lead:  difguife  will  be  your  ruin. — 
I  can  be  fatisfied  with  one  vi6tim. — But  one  I 
will  have. — Name,  without  hefitaiion,  the  vil- 
lain who  ftduced  you  from  your  duty,  and 
made  you  break  your  vows. — No,  interrupted 
I,  no ;  I  have  neither  broice  my  vows,  nor 
been  feduced  from  my  duty. — 1  will,  replied 
the  Duke,  raifmg  his  voice,  I  will  know  the 
name  of  your  lover  :  I  command  you  to  tell 
me.  At  that  inftant,  I  felt  all  the  horrors  of 
my  deftiny  :  but  with  my  danger  I  felt  my  re- 
folution  increafe :  preferring  even  death  to  the 
bafenefs.  he  propofed,  If  you  muft  have  one 
vidlim,  replied  I,  facrifice  that  you  have  in 
your  power.  Let  fall  on  rae  all  the  weight  of 
your  vengeance ;  for  the  name  you  demand, 
you  fhall  never  know  from  me.  Aftonilhed, 
confounded  at  my  courage  and  refolution,,  the 
Duke- remained  immoveable  for  a  moment;  he 
could  not  find  an  expreffion  to  defcribe  his  rage 
and  indignation.  At  laft,  eagerly  exclaiming: 
Unhappy  woman,  faid  he,  I  Ihall  never  know 
it! — Ah!  I  fee,  that  you  have  no  idea,  how 
far  my  rage  will  carry  me  j  you  do  not  ye£ 
know  me  !— .1  expeiSt  every  thing;  I- am  unfor^ 
tunate  enough  to  brave  death. — Dtr.tli  !  — Ceafe 
to  flatter  thyfelf ;  go,  it  is  not  dt-ath  I  dcngn 
for  thee — My  hatred  and  my  fury  have  been 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  my  foul  for  a  year; 
that  time  I  have  been  meditating  the  punifli- 
mcnt  or  thy  infidelity,  and  doft  thou  think  that 
my  vengeance  can  be  fatisfied  in  a  moment!- — 
No,  thou  flialt  not  die. —  indeed  thy  grave  is 
prepared  ;  but  thou  muft  defcend  into  it  alive, 

and. 
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and  there  thou  wilt  not  find  that  death  thou  d'e- 
fireft.-— At  thefe  dreadful  words  I  felt  all  my 
blood  freeze  in  my  veins  ;  my  eyes  clofed,  and 
I  entirely  loft  the  ufe  of  my  fenfe?.  When  [ 
recovered,  I  found  myfslf  in  the  arms  of  my 
women,  f  afked  eagerly  for  her  who  was  the 
mofl  attached  to  me,  the  only  one  I  had  brought 
from  Rom.e.  They  to! J  me,  (he  remained  at 
Naples.  I  apprehended  it  was  by  the  Duke's 
orders,  who  was  afraid  without  doubt  of  a  wit- 
nefs  To  attentive  and  watchful  ;  that  circum- 
llance  raifed  my  terror  to  the  utmoft.  I  fpent 
the  night  furrounded  by  my  v.'omcn,  conftrained 
by  their  prefence,  and  dreading  to  be  alone,  not 
daring  to  compia-in  before  them,  nor  to  fend 
them  away,  fuftering  all  the  torments  oecafioned 
by  remorfe,  fear,  and  the  expectation  of  a  dread- 
ful catailrophe.  About  fix  in  the  morning  I 
defired  them  to  condu£l  me  to  my  daughter's 
apartment.  She  was  ftill  afleep.  I  fent  away 
her  women.  I  fat  down  by  her  cradle.  The 
fight  of  her,  far  from  mitigating  my  forrov/«, 
augmented  them.  Alas !  dear  child,  faid  I, 
thou  flcepeft  in  peace  ;  thou  tafteft  the  fweets  of 
repofe  ;  thou  canft  neither  feel  nor  partake  the 
bitter  forrov/s  of  thy  unhappy  mother  j  —  I  fee 
thee  perhaps  for  the  laft  time  ! — O  receive  my 

moft    t^3nder  bleffings  ! O  God,  purfued   I, 

th.-o^/ving  myf^-lf  on  my  knees,  I  rehgn  myfeif 
to  my  horrid  fate ;  but  may  my  daughter  be 
happy! May  fhe  live  in  peace  and  inno- 
cence ! — If  they  have  the  cruelty  to  take  me 
from  her,  great  God,  prote6i  her,  be  a  mother 
to  her  ! — At  thefe  words  my  fobs  redoubled,  and 
flopped  my  utterance.     In  that  inftant,  the  door 
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fuddenly  opened,  and  the  Duke  appeared.  I 
fhuddered  at  th3  fight  of  him  i  my  tears  flopped, 
I  arofc ;  unable  to  fupport  niyfelf,  I  fell  into 
the  great  chair.  Well,  faid  the  Duke,  has  rc- 
fledtion  made  you  more  reafonable  ?  Do  you 
feel  the  confequence  of  oppofmg  my  will  ?  A 
deep  figh  was  all  my  anfwer. — That  name  I 
have  .demanded—are  you  ftill  determined  never 
to  tell  me  ?  I  Jifted  my  eyes  to  Heaven  ;  I  per- 
fifted  in  my  filence. — I  will  have  a  pofitive  an- 
fwer.— Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  tell  the  name  ? 
I  cannot,  anfwered  I. — Ah  !  cried  the  Duke, 
thou  pa/l'efl  thy  ov/n  fentence  !  Look  at  that 
child,  and  t;\ke  your  leave  of  her  for  ever.- 
No,  interrupted  I,  you  cannot  have  the  cruelty 
to  feparate  me  from  it. — Oh  !  leave  me  my 
child,  permit  at  leaft  that  I  may  fometimes  fee 
it,  and  I  will  fupport  without  murmuring  all 
that  your  hatred  can  inflid. — Alas  !  is  your 
heart  really  inacceffible  to  pityr — Ah  !  if  it  is, 
whatever  defliny  you  have  prepared  for  me,  yovi 
will  merit  more  com..paflion  than  I  ! — 'But  I  can- 
not believe  it. — No,  you  will  not  deprive  me  of 
my  child  for  ever  ! — That  moment  fhe  awaked  j 
fhe  opened  her  eyes,  and  fmiling  on  her  father, 
lifted  up  her  little  hands,  almofl  joined,  towards 
him.  Alas  !  faid  I,  ihe  feems  to  plead  for  me  f 
Oh,  my  child  I  my  dear  child  I  why  canft  not 
thou  fpeak  ?  Thou  wouldft  foften  thy  father  !  — 
Then  I  would  have  taken  her  in  my  arms ;  but 
the  Duke  feized  her  :  Leave  her,  laid  he,  fhe  is 
no  longer  yours. — Oh  !  cried  I,  take  my  life, 
or  reflore  my  child  ! — Mufl  I,  to  appeafe  you, 
fall  at  your  feet? — Behold  me. — In  faying  thefe 
words,  I  caft  myfelf  at  his  feetj  I  bathed  them 

with 
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with  my  tears  ;  I  embraced  his  knees. — My  pride 
felt  no  condefcenfion,  as  I  was  begging  for  my 
child. — The  barbarian  appeared  to  enjoy  my  hu- 
mility; he  gazed  on  me  for  a  moment;  then 
pufhing  me  away  with  fury,  he  made  fome  fteps 
towards  the  door.  I  followed  him  on  my  knees, 
crying,  my  child  !  my  child  ! — The  child,  quite 
terrified,  gave  a  plaintive  cry,  ftretching  out  her 
arms  to  me.  She  feemed  to  take  a  mournful 
leave  of  me. — Alas !  at  the  fame  moment  I  loft, 
fight  of  her,  the  Duke  burft  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  me  in  the  height  of  defpair.  He  re- 
turned a  moment  after,  and  compelled  me  to  go 
to  my  apartment.  Then  compofing  his  coun- 
tenance, You  think,  faid  he,  my  heart  unfeel- 
ing, and  yet He  flopped,  and   caft  dov^n  his 

eyes,  thofe  furious  and  inaufpicious  eyes,  which 
might  have  difcovered  his  horrid  artifice. — I  was 
in  his  power;  I  was  ignorant  of  his  dreadful 
intentions ;  I  faw  no  intereft  he  could  have  in 
diffimulation ;  I  was  only  eighteen;  I  thought 
he  muft  reproach  himfelf  for  the  excefs  of  his 
cruelty  ;  axid  that  at  lead  the  firft  vengeance  he 
had  meditated  would  be  foftened.  A  ray  of 
hope  reanimated  my  heart :  I  again  talked  of 
my  daughter  ;  the  Duke  liftened,  with  a  gloomy 
air,  but  without  fhewing  any  anger  :  he  even 
pretended  to  feel  a  tendernefs  fer  me,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  hide.  He  gave  me  to  underftand, 
that  his  love  for  me  was  the  fole  motive  of  his 
violent  condudt :  he  finished  by  faying,  if  I 
tbok  care  of  my  health,  I  might  fee  my  daugh- 
ter again.  So  dear  a  hope,  made  me  forget  all 
my  fuiFerings.  Seeing  the  Duke  lefs  cruel,  I 
thought  myfelf  more  culpable;  I  felt   that  he 

ought 
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ought  to  hate  me,  and  that  after  my  letters  he 
might  think  me  really  criminal.  I  excufed  his 
fury  ;  I  was  deeply  affedled  with  the  com;)afnon 
I  perceived  he  felt  forme;  and  whilfl  the  moft 
fmcere  repentance  caufcd  my  tears  to  flow,  the 
cruel  author  of  my  misfortunes  fecretly  ap- 
plauded the  fuccefs  of  his  black  artifices,  and 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  my  deftrudlion. 

A  violent  fever,  occafioned  by  my  extreme 
forrows,  obliged  me  to  go  to  bed.  The  Duke 
appeared  then  to  fetl  the  greateft  uneafinefs  ;  he 
fent  a  courier  to  Naples  for  two  phyficians  ;  he 
never  quitted  my  bed-fide;  before  my  women  he 
teftified  the  greateft  tendernefs ;  faid  every  thing 
to  pcrfuade  me  his  love  exceeded  his  refentment ; 
and  pofitively  afTured  me,  that  as  foon  as  I  had 
loft  my  fever,  I  fliouJd  fee  my  daughter  again. 
At  this  promife  I  forgot  all  he  had  made  me 
fuffer  :  I  took  one  of  his  hands  and  prefTcd  it 
between  mine  ;  I  bathed  with  tears  of  gratitude 
that  barbarous  hand,  that  in  a  few  hours  would 
drag  and  throw  me  into  the  bottom  of  a  horrible 
dungeon.  The  phyficians  afTured  him  my  ill- 
nefs  was  not  dangerous;  and  defiring  to  return 
to  Naples,  they  went  in  two  days.  The  morn- 
ing of  their  departure  the  Duke  affedted  more 
anxiety  on  my  illnefs;  and  although  my  fever 
was  gone,  he  obliged  me  to  keep  my  bed.  As 
he  made  all  my  women  watch  me  the  three  pre- 
ceding days,  they  were  overcome  by  fatigue  ;  he 
fent  them  to  reft  thcmfelves  for  the  whole  day  ; 
faying  he  would  watch  me,  with  one  of  his  va- 
lets and  an  old  woman,  keeper  of  the  caftle. 
Thefe  two  witnefTes  were  not  chofen  without 
defiga.     He  gave  them  the  preference  to  all  the 

others, 
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others,  bccaufe  he  knew  them  both  to  be  as  cre- 
dulous as  they  were  ignorant.  The -curtains  of 
my  bed  were  drawn  ;  I  thought  my  women  were 
ftill  watching  me:  at  noon  1  peiceived  that  I 
had  only  in  my  chamber  thofe  two  people, 
whom  I  have  juft  mentioned.  I  exprefl'ed  my 
furprize.  The  Duke  approached  my  bed,  fay- 
ing I  Ihould  not  be  the  worfe  attended,  and  that 
he  would  not  leave  me.  Ah  !  why,  replied  I 
with  emotion  ? — I  am  no  longer  ill. — The  only 
anfwer  he  gave  me  was,  begging  me  not  to 
fpeak  ;  and  endeavouring  all  he  could  to  cjuiet 
me,  he  fct  down  by  the  fide  of  my  bed.  Without 
knowing  why  I  felt  uneafy,  my  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  The  Duke  appeared  diftrefled,  agi- 
tated ;  and  I  obferved  an  extraordinary  altera-^ 
tion  in  his  countenance.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon,  he  defired  me  to  give  him  my  arm ; 
1  gave  it  trembling ;  he  felt  my  pulfe  j  and  di- 
lecily  he  went  to  the  two  attendants,  told  the 
valet-de-chambre  aloud  to  run  to  the  ftables, 
and  fend  an  exprefs  to  Naples  for  a  phyiician  ; 
and  the  old  woman  to  go  and  fetch  the  chaplain. 
After  having  given  thefe  orders,  he  added,  with  a 
defpairing  voice.  She  is  dying/  She  is  dying! — » 
Conceive,  if  it  be  poflible,  the  excefs  of  my 
fright  and  furprize. — My  firft  thought  was  to 
get  up  and  fly  ;  but  I  fell  again  on  the  bed 
without  ftrength,  with  a  beating  heart  which 
deprived  me  of  breath,  and  a  cold  tremor  which 
rendered  me  motionlefs.  My  two  attendants, 
after  having  received  each  a  commiflion,  that  at 
leail  would  take  them  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
went  and  left  me  alone  with  the  Duke.  Then 
he  came  to  me,   and  giving  me  a  cup  j   Take, 
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faid  he,  with  a  low  voice,  fwallow  this  draught. 
— At  thefe  woids  my  hair  ftood  an  end,  a  cold 
fweat  ran  down  my  face.  I  thought  I  was  come 
to  the  laft  moments  of  my  life;  for  I  doubted 
not  of  his  giving  me  poifon. — Drink  then,  re- 
plied he. — Ah,  anfwered  I,  what  do  you  give 
me  ?  —  What  you  muft  take. — Give  me  then 
time  to  implore  everlafting  mercy. — What  I  do 
you  dare  to  fufpecfl  me  ?  Do  you  accufe  me  of  a 
crime? — Alas!  it  is  fate  and  my  own  impru- 
dence I  moft  accufe. — O  my  God  !  continued  I, 
clafping  my  hands,  pardon  me,  forgive  my  per- 
fecutor,  comfort  my  father  and  mother,  prote£l 
my  child  !  After  that  fhort  prayer,  I  felt  all  my 
courage  revive  ;  I  dared  to  hope  that  my  refig- 
nation  made  me  worthy  to  appear  before  God. 
I  caft  on  the  Duke  a  confident  look  :  he  was 
pale,  trembling,  and  afloniflied  j  he  ilammered 
out  fome  broken  words,  and  with  one  hand 
lifting  up  my  head,  with  the  other  he  put  the 
cup  to  my  lips.  Then,  without  refiftance,  X 
drank  all  the  liquor  he  gave  me,  thinking  I  had 
received  my  death.  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow, 
h-aving  refigned  my  life  to  God.  Some  minutes 
after  my  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  clofed  j  a  total 
numbnefs  entirely  deprived  me  of  fpeech  and 
thought ;  I  funk  into  a  lethargic  flumber.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  old  v/oman  and  valet  re- 
turned. The  Duke,  his  hair  in  diforder,  and 
his  face  bathed  in  tears,  ran  to  meet  them  j  and 
faid,  1  had  juft  expired.  He  brought  them 
again  into  my  chamber,  in  order,  added  he,  to 
acquire  a  confirmation  of  his  misfortune,  or  to 
affift  me  if  I  had  ftill  any  remains  of  life.  He 
approached  my  bed  3  having  had  the  precaution 
Vol.  II  K  to 
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to  fiiut  the  curtains,  and  make  my  room  ex- 
tremely dark,  he  pretended  to  give  me  all  ima- 
ginable affiftance :  afterwards  he  appeared  to 
give  himfelf  up  to  the  mod  violent  defpair.  The 
chaplain  arrived  :  he  ordered  him  to  read  the 
prayers  for  the  dead.  During  this  time  n>y 
women  awaked,  and  all  the  fervants  came  run- 
ning. The  Duke  was  on  his  knees  at  my  bed- 
fide.  My  two  attendants  recounted  to  the  whole 
houfe  all  they  had  done  to  endeavour  to  recall 
n\G  to  life.  After  this  account,  the  Duke  half 
opened  for  an  inftant  my  curtains :  I  was  pale 
and  motionlefs,  and  nobody  doubted  of  my 
death.  The  Duke  ordered  all  the  people  to  go 
int-o  the  nrxt  room  ;  he  remained  in  mine,  and 
kept  the  chaplain  ^vith  him,  an  old  man  of 
eighty.  He  made  him  continue  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  till  midnight.  Then  he  fent  all  hi-s 
people  to  reft.  He  declared  he  would  not  have 
me  buried  till  the  next  evening;  and  that  he 
ihould  pafs  ihe  remainder  of  the  night  there, 
not  being  able  to  tear  himfelf  from  me.  He 
{hut  all  the  doors  of  my  apartment.  He  placed 
the  Chaplain  and  my  two  attendants  in  an  anti- 
chamber,  feparated  from  mine  by  three  large 
rooms.  He  told  them  he  fhould  not  leave  me 
till  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  that  he  would 
remain  alone  with  me,  that  nothing  might  dif- 
turb  either  his  forrows  or  his  prayers.  All  the 
houfe,  exceedin^^rly  fuigued  with  watching,  rea- 
dily availed  themfelves  of  the  permiflion  to  go 
to  their  repofe.  All  the  people  were  in  a  pro- 
found fleep  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when,  by  decrees,  coming  out  of  n)y  lethargy, 
I   awoke.     Opening   my  eyes,  and   recovering 

the 
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the  ufe  of,  my  fenfes,  I  perceived  the  Duke 
•ftanding  by  my  bed-fide.  The  fighc  of  hitn 
ftartled  me,  although  I  had  no  remembrance  of 
what  had  happened  to  me.  Then,  looking  at 
him  ftcdfaftly,  I  had  a  confufed  recolle6lion 
that  he  was  irritated  againfl  mej  I  felt  an  emo- 
tion of  fear ;  I  turned  away  my  he^d  ;  en- 
•deavouring  to  recover  myfelf,  and  recall  paft 
ideas,  a  thoufand  vague  and  fantaftic  forms 
arofe  in  my  imagination;  I  fell  into  a  ftupof, 
^hich  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  fainting.  The 
Duke  hiade  me  fmell  at  feme  fai-volatile,  and 
fwallow  fome  drops,  which  entirely  revived  me. 
I  raifed  myfelf  up  ;  I  looked  around  me  with 
aflonifhmcnt.  My  ideas  growing  by  degrees 
,iefs  confufed,  I  recolled'tcd  that  I  had  thought 
I  was  taking  poifon  ;  and  I  almoft  doubted  my 
exiftence. — Q  what  miracle  has  faved  my  life, 
cried  I,  at  lad  !  You  have  only  felt  a  vain  ter- 
ror, faid  the  Duke;  be  calm,  banifh  thofe  in- 
jurious .fears.  I  dared  not  anfwer ;  I  half 
opened  my  curtains  ;  I  looked  round  the  room  ; 
and  feeing  I  was  alone  with  the  Duke,  my  fears 
increafed,  as  I  had  entirely  recovered  my  fenics. 
Why  then  do  you  alone  watch  me  ?• — You  fliall 
know ;  get  up  directly.  At  thefe  words  he 
gave  me  a  gov/n  ;  he  helped  me  to  put  it  on  ;  and 
I'upporting  me  in  his  arms,  he  condudled,  or 
rather  carried  me  into  a  great  chair.  As  he 
faw  me  weak  and  trembling,  he  gave  me  more 
of  the  draught  that  I  had  taken  before.  And 
after  a  moment's  filence ;  I  fhall  now  hide  no- 
thing from  you. — The  draught  you  took  yef- 
terday  was  a  fleeping  potion. — And  wherefore  ?— 
Liften  to  me  without  interruption.  You  have 
K  2  betrayed 
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betrayed  and  difhonoured  me.  I  have  oftered 
you  forgivenefs,  you  have  refufed  it.  Con- 
victed of  infidelity,  you  ftill  nourifh  a  criminal 
pallion  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart.  Neither 
my  difpleafure  nor  menaces  could  make  you  de- 
clare the  name  of  your  lover.  You  perhaps 
thought  that  my  confidcration  for  your  family 
would  prevent  my  taking  your  child  from  you, 
and  depriving  you  of  liberty.  You  think, 
without  doubt  (for  your  hatred  will  judge  me 
capable  of  any  crime)  that  the  only  means  I 
had  for  revenge,  was  fecretly  to  attempt  your 
life;  and  that  invincible  averfion  that  you  have 
for  me,  determined  you  to  die! — But  know, 
that  you  ihall  live,  and  be  for  ever  feparated 
from  your  parents,  your  friends,  fervants,  and 
the  whole  world  ! — O  Heavens  !  cried  I,  and 
do  you  think,  barbarous  man,  a  tender  father 
and  the  beft  of  mothers  will  not  demand  me  of 
you  ? — They  will  receive  to-morrow,  replied 
the  Duke,  the  falfe  account  of  your  death. — 
Great  God  ! — And  hov/  could  you  ? — I  have 
already  announced  your  death  in  the  caftle. 
During  your  profound  flecp,  all  my  people  came 
to  fee  you. — Alas  !  interrupted  I,  burfting  into 
tears,  I  no  longer  live  but  for  you  ? — Ah  !  I 
fee  all  the  horrors  of  my  fate! — You  do  not 
yet  know  all,  faid  the  Duke ;  learn  that  I  have 
in  this  caftle  vaft  fubterraneous  places,  unknown 
to  all  the  world,  and  where  the  light  never  pe- 
netrates.— O   God  !   it  is  then    all    over  ;    I   am 

loft   without   redemption  ! No,    replied    the 

Duke,  your  fate  is  ftill  in  your  own  hands  ;  I 
can  go  in  a  moment,  and  wake  my  people,  and 
declare  to  them  you  were  only  in  a  lethargy.     I 

have 
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have  not  fent  my  letter  to  your  father.  I  can 
forgive,  and  rtftore  you  again  to  the  world. 
i  only  exa»fl  from  you  one  word,  one  fingle 
word. — I  have  told  you,  I  muft  have  a  victim. 
Name  your  lover,  and  I  will  grant  you  life; 
I  will  reftore  you  to  your  rank  and  to  the  world  ! 

• What  do  you  propofe  to  me  ?   To  deliver  up 

to  your  refentment  an  objedl,  I  repeat  to  you, 
has  never  injured  you.  Ah  !  I  fhould  be  un- 
worthy to  live,  if  I  had  the  baftnefs  to  confent 
to  it !— Confider  it  well,  faid  the  Duke,  darting 
at  me  a  furious  look;  another  refufal,  and  I 
drag  you  to  that  dark  abode  from  whence  nothing 
can  releafe  you.  To-morrow  your  father  and 
mother  will  mourn  your  death,  or  rejoice  at  your 
recovery.  To-morrow  you  will  again  fee  your 
daughter,  and  the  fun  ;  or  for  ever  be  deprived 
of  light,  groaning  at  the  bottom  of  a  horrible 
dungeon  :  in  (hort,  to-morrow  v/e  (hall  fee  you 
in  this  caftle  enjoying  pcrfevfl  health,  or  be  at- 
tending your  funeral.  Refleil ;  this  moment 
pafl'ed,  no  hope  of  pardon  remains.  Your  re- 
pentance may  implore  in  vain  ;  I  lliall  have  no 
longer  the  poflibility  of  granting  it. 

At  this  urgent  and  dreadful  fpeech  I  rofe  up 
difmayed.  1  turned  my  eyes  fearfully  towards 
the  door,  and,  giving  a  lamentable  fhriek.  Ah  ! 
why  am  I  then  abandoned  by  the  whole  v/orld  i* 
My  daughter  !  1  fliall  live,  and  I  fliall  never  fee 
thee  more  !  My  father  !  my  mother !  to-morrow 
you  will  weep  my  death  !  My  child  !  oh  let  me 
once  more  fee  my  child  ! — Say  one  word,  replied, 
the  Duke,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  your  child 
{hall  be  in  your  arms.  At  thefe  words  I  felt  my 
heart  torn  to  pieces.  I  remained  filent  for  a 
K  3  moment  j 
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moment ;  I  thought  the  Count  de  Belmire  was 
abfent  j  that  he  was  not  to  return  for  a  year ;. 
during  that  time,  I  could  eafily  inform  him  ; 
befides,  an  ingenuous  confellion  would  make 
known  my  innocence.  Eut  the  cruelty  of  my 
perfecutcr  came  all  at  once  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  I  quickly  rejected  this  ill-grounded 
temptation.  Who  could  afiure  me  that  luch  a 
confeffion  wonld  rcilore  to  me  my  daughter, or 
my  liberty  ?  Ought  1  not  to  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Duke,  certain  of  my  hatred, 
would  nnt  renounce  the  vengeance  he  had  medi- 
tated, or  content  himfcif  with  foftening  the  in- 
human rigour  ?  And  in  that  doubr,  could  I  be 
tempted  to  give  up  to  his  fury  the  object  of  my 
love.  ?  All  tliefe  confiderations  prefented  them* 
ielves  to  my  imagination  with  the  grcatcft  ra- 
pidity. 'J  he  Duke  thought  I  wavered.  He 
urged  me  again  j  adding,  that  the  day  would 
foon  appear,  it  is  time  you  determine  :  1  go  and 
awake  my  people,  and  tell  them  that  you  live; 
or  go  and  conduct  you  to  your  tomb.  Speak— «. 
Will  you  name  the  author  of  your  misfortunes 
and  mine  ?  At  that  queftion,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes 
to  Heaven  :  recalling  all  my  ftrength,  I  replied, 
I  cannot  ! — What  do  you  fay,  unhappy  woman  ! 
interrupted  the  Duke. — No,  give  up  that  hope  ; 
I  will  never  tell  you. — Perfidious  !  cried  the 
Duke,  then  thou  preferreft  thy  lover  to  thy 
child,  liberty,  and  life  ! — To  the  whole  world  ! 
—Henceforth  tremble  !  The  moment  of  ven- 
geance is  now  come! — As  he  finifhed  thefe 
words,  he  endeavoured  to  feize  me  by  the  arms. 
Penetrated  with  fear  and  horror,  I  tfciiped. 
I  ran  to  the  other  end  oi  the  room;,  and  cafting 

mv 
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my  arms  round  one  of  the  bccl-pofls,  I  kept  faft 
hold.  In  this  agitation  my  night-cap  came  ofF, 
and  my  hair  fell  on  m}'  IhoulJers.  The  Duke 
came  to  me  ;  he  ftopped  ;  he  appeared  furprifcd, 
ftruck,  obferving  me  a  moment  in  filcnce.  Then 
pulling  me  from  the  bed-poft,  he  carried  me 
over  ao-ainft  a  p-Jafs.  Unfortunate  woman  ! 
contemplate  for  the  lalt  time  that  bcautv,  which 
is  going  to  be  hid  for  ever  in  perpetual  darknefs  ! 
Lift  up  thofc  eyes;  look  at  thyfclf.  Do  not  ba 
more  cruel  than  I  am.  Think  of  thy  youth, 
thy  charms,  compaflionate  thy  own  fate:  thoit 
canft  flil!  change  it. — i  could  not  then  forbear 
eaftinn;  a  timorous  and  lanCTuifliinfj;  look  on  the 
glafs.  I  prefently  (hut  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  fom? 
tears  fteal  from  my  eye-lids. — Wei!,  replied  the 
Duke,  are  you  IHll  refolute  r — Oh  !  have  you 
not  offered  me  the  fight  of  my  daughter  in  vain  ! 
—Scarce  had  I  uttered  theie  words  when  the 
Duke,  tranfported  with  rage,  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  me  out  of  the  room.  I  made 
ro  refinance;  the  violence  of  my  fright  made 
me  dumb  and  motionlefs.  After  having  croflfcd 
two  or  three  rooms,  he  made  me  go  down  a  little 
private  fi:air-cafe,  and  I  found  myfelf  in  a  lar2;e 
court :  at  the  end  of  it  there  was  a  door,  which 
the  Duke  opened  ;  we  went  out,  and  I  faw  we 
were  in  a  garden.  That  inftant  the  Duke  per- 
ceiving day  appear  ;  It  is  the  laft  time,  fays  he, 
thy  eyes  will  ever  behold  the  fun  rife  ! — I  threw 
myfelf  on  my  knees,  and  raifing  my  eyes  to 
Heaven,  O  God  !  God  who  knovveft  my  inno- 
cence, wilt  thou  fuffer  me  to  be  buried  alive, 
and  deprived  for  ever  of  the  light  of  heaven  ? — 
As  I  faid  thefc  words,  the  Duke  dragged  n  e 
K  4  about 
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about  twenty  paces  to  a  rock  ;  and  putting  z 
key  behind  a  large  ftone,  a  trap-iioor  opened  di- 
rectly—  I  iliuddered — The  Duke  flopped:  this 
moment  is  ftill  left  you  ;  this  is  your  tomb  ;  it 
is  but  half  open.  Repent  ac  laft;  convince  me 
of  your  rtmorfe  by  a  fincere  acknowledgement, 
and  I  am  ready  to  pardon  you.  Perhaps  \ou 
think,  that  at  the  inftant  of  accomplifhing  my 
Juft  vengeance,  I  may  dread  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion; but  I  have  long  meditated  it;  all  is  forcfeen  ; 
and  nothing  can  flop  me.  He  then  recounted  all 
the  dreadful  prccauiions  he  had  taken  :  he  told  me 
he  had  a  wax  figure  made,  pale  and  livid,  which 
he  fhould  put  in  my  bed  ;  and  that,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  fulfilling  an  a6l  of  piety,  he  fhould 
bury  it  himfelf,  with  the  aflifiance  of  the  old 
woman,  who  would  be  a  fpeCtafor  and  witnefs 
of  this  adiion,  without  his  being  obliged  to 
place  any  confidence  in  her.  Finally,  added  he, 
will  you  accept  the  pardon  I  again  deign  to  offer 
vou  for  the  laft  time  ?  Speak  ;  facrifice  your 
jovcr  to  my  reftntment ;  tell  me  his  name,  or 
renounce  for  ever  light,  lihtrty,  and  the.  world. 
At  thefe  words,  raifing  my  arms  towards  the 
rifing  fun,  to  take  an  everlafling  leave  of  hea- 
ven, whofe  bright  and  majeftic  clouds  prcfented 
the  mofl:  glorious  fight;  that  contemplation  ele- 
vated my  foul,  and  reflored  all  my  courage.  I 
cafl:  with  difdain  my  eyes  on  the  earth  ;  lurning 
towards  the  Duke,  Take  your  victim,  faid  I  with 
k  firm  voice — At  the  fame  inflant  he  dragged  me 
in  ;  my  heart  beat  violently  ;  I  turned  my  head 
once  more  to  behold  the  light  of  the  fun,  which 
I  abandoned  for  ever.  We  defcendcd  into  a 
dark  cavern  ;  my  legs  trembled  fo  they  could 
not  fuj^pcrt  nie.     Agitated  by  dreadful  convul- 
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fions,  I  ftruggled  in  the  arms,  of  my  barbarous 
perfecutor,  and  I  fell  at  his  feet  without  fenfeor 
motion.  I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  in 
that  condition.  Alas!  I  came  to  life  again  only 
to  abhor  my  (hocking  exiftence  !  How  fhal!  I 
defcribe  to  you  the  horror  which  feized  me, 
when,  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myfelf  alone 
in  thofe  vaft  dungeons,  encompafled  with  im- 
penetrable darknefs,  and  laying  on  a  ftraw  mat  ! 
—I  made  a  plaintive  fcream,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavern  the  echo  repeated  it.  It  made 
me  Ihudder,  and  redoubled  the  fear  and  terror 
which  opprefled  me! — O  God  !  faid  I,  is  this 
the  only  voice  which  will  anfwer  me  !  the  only 
one  that  I  {hall  hear  !  'i'hat  idea  made  me  {hed 
a  torrent  of  tears. —  At  this  moment  I  heard  the 
door  of  my  prifon  open,  and  the  Duke  appeared 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand  :  he  fet  down  by  my 
fide  a  pitcher  full  of  water,  and  fome  bread.— 
Here,  faid  he,  is  your  future  nourifhment;  you 
will  find  it  every  day  in  the  *  wheel  you  fee  op- 
pofite  to  you  j  I  {hall  bring  it  you  myfelf;  I 
fhall  put  it  in  this  wheel,  and  I  fhall  never  re- 
enter this  horrid  dungeon  f.  At  thefe  words 
I  looked  about  me  ;  I  faw  an  immenfe  cavern, 
the  extent  of  which  the  eye  could  not*p  'netrate. 
The  part  I  v/as  in  was  hung  with  coarfe  {Iraw 
mats,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  cold  and 
damp  ;  for  the  barbarian  who  threw  me  into  this 

*  The  wheel,  or  turning  box,  in  a  nunnery,  is  a  ma- 
chine by  which  they  receive  and  give  out  provifions  or  any 
thing  elfe,  without  feeing  or  being  feen. 

f  The  unhappy  Dutchefs  de  C received  alfo  re- 
gularly, in  the  Tame  manner  by  the  wheel,  linen  and  fome 
garments,  when  (he  indifpeniibly  wanted  them. 

K  5  dreadful 
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iJreadful  abode,  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
preferve  my  life. — After  having  confidered  with 
trembling  all  that  furrounded  me,  I  turned  to- 
wards my  cruel  jailor ;  and  difcovering  a  hatred 
fo  long  concealed  and  fo  well  founded,  I  dared 
in  that  moment  to  reproach  him  with  the  feverity 
cf  his  cruelty,  and  painted  to  him  all  the  horror 
and  deteftation  he  had  infpircd  me  with.  He 
iiftened  to  me  for  fome  time  with  a  fettled  tury 
in  his  eyes;  then,  not  being  able  to  contain 
himfelf,  he  fell  into  the  moft  terrible  paffion, 
and  all  at  once  hailily  left  me.  From  that  day 
he  entered  my  prifon  no  more.  When  became 
to  bring  me  my  food,  he  always  knocked  till  I 
anfvvered  him,  and  then  went  without  uttering 
a  word.  I  foon  repented  having  augmented,  if 
it  was  pcflibie,  by  my  reproaches,  his  hatred 
•and  refentment.  I  recollccSted  that  he  was  the 
father  of  my  child,  and  that  dear  child  was. 
under  his  care.  Notwithflanding  the  horror  of 
my  fituation,  hope  was  not  yet  abfolutely  ba- 
iiilhed  from  my  heart.  The  more  I  reflected  on 
jt,  the  probability  appeared  lefs,  that  he  really 
meant  to  detain  me  for  ever  in  that  dread tul  cap- 
tivity. I  even  flattered  ijiyfeif  that  he  had  not 
annount'ed  my  pretended  death,  either  in  his 
houfe,  or  to  my  family  j  that  he  had  found  fome 
other  means  to  elude  their  enquiries  ;  and  that  he 
would  referve  the  pouibilicy  or  making  me  appear 
when  hechofe.  How  could  I  imagine  he  v^ould 
impofe  on  himfelf  the  painful  neceiEty  of  bring- 
ing me,  ev;ry  other  day,  the  ncceiTaries  of  life  ? 
And  that  he  wf  uld  be  confeqiicntjy  obliged  to 
the  fl.iv:fh  talk  of  net  quilting  his  caftle  more 
than  tvv'o  or   three  days,  fince  he  was   my  only 
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jailor  ;  for  he  had  not  intrufted  any  one  v/ith  the 
fecret  P — Alas!  I  did  not  think  that  hatred,  to 
fatisfy  itfelf,  was  capable  of  impofing  chains  the 
moft  paflionate  love  would  carry  with  regret  !— 
After  my  refledions^  I  pcrfuadcd  myfclf  he  had 
fixed  a  term  to  his  vengeance.  Full  of  this  idea, 
every  time  he  knocked  at  the  wheel,  1  fpoke  to 
him ;  and  although  he  did  not  anfwer  me,  I 
implored  his'compailion,  and  alTured  him  of  my 
innocence.  As  I  was  abfolutely  deprived  of 
light,  I  could  not  tell  how  many  months  I  pre- 
ferved  this  hope;  but  at  lalt  1  loft  it.  Then, 
reafon  entirely  abandoning  me,  I  accufed  Provi- 
dence, I  murmureid  againft  its  eternal  decrees. 
My  foul,  dejecStcd,  wounded  by  grief,  loft  its 
courage  and  principles,  and  I  fell  into  the  moft 
difmal  and  gloomy  defpair.  I  dared  to  think, 
that  the  excefs  of  my  misfortunes  gave  mc  a  right 
to  difpcfe  of  my  life;  as  if  one  could  break  the 
moft  facred  tie,.becaufe  it  ceafes  to  be  agreeable  ! 
— Determined  to  die,  I  was  near  two  days 
without  taking  any  nourifliment,  or  fetching  it 
from  the  wheel.  The  Duke  in  vain  knocked 
and  called  me ;  I  obftinately  refufed  to  anfwer 
him.  Atlaft  became  into  my  prifon  :  when  he 
appeared,  with  his  lantern  in  his  hand,  in  fpite 
of  the  horror  his  prefence  infpired  me  v/ith,  I 
felt  an  emotion  of  joy  in  again  feeing  light  ;  but 
I  did  not  fpeak  to  him.  Ke  offered  to  foften  my 
captivity,  to  give  me  a  light,  books,  and  better 
food,  if  I  would  at  laft  tell  him  the  name  fo 
often  dem.anded.  At  that  propofal  I  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  greateft  difdain.  Now, 
faid  I  to  him,  that  you  have  broken  all  the  fatal 
ties  which  united  us,  my  heart  is  at  liberty ;  it 
K  6  owns 
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owns  without  remorfe  thofe  fentiments  that  in 
vain  it  formerly  ftruggled  with.— That  obie(5>, 
whofe  name  you  only  wifh  to  know  to  facrifice 
htm  to  your  refentment,  I  love  more  than  ever  ; 
liiy  laft  figh  (hall  be  for  him  :  judge  if  I  will 
now  declare  him  !— Then  all  religion,  replied  the 
Duke,  is  extinguifiied  in  your  foul  :  you  nourifli 
at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  an  adulterous  paffion, 
and  you  renounce  life.  —  Monfter  !  interrupred 
I,  am  I  ftill  your  wife  i*  Dare  you  fay  it  ?  You, 
who  have  plunged  me  in  this  abyfs  ?  You,  who 
are  even  now  in  mourning  for  me  ?  It  is  true, 
I  have  no  longer  courage  to  fupport  life  ;  but 
that  God,  who  hears  and  judges  us,  will  punifh 
you  alone  for  the  defpair  you  have  reduced  me  to. 
In  my  fituation,  if  1  commit  a  crime,  you  only 
will  be  anfwerable.  No  living  creature  can 
hear  my  complaints  and  n)y  cries  !  But  what 
deep  dungeon,  what  thick  walls,  can  hide  from 
the  Almighty  the  groans  of  the  weak  unjuftly 
opprefied  ?  iremble  !  he  fees  us;  he  cxcufe-s 
me,  he  is  ready  to  pardon  me,  and  his  avenging 
arm  is  lifted  over  you  ! — ^At  thefe  words  the 
Duke  fhuddered,  and  caff  on  me  a  look  of  dif- 
tradti^m.  I  enjoyed  for  a  moment  the  pleafure 
of.  ftriking  with  fear  and  remorfe  a  foul  equally 
weak  and  cruel.  Pale,  aftonifhed,  perplexed, 
with  downcaft  eyes,  for  fome  moments  he  kept 
a  fullcn  filence.  Speaking  at  laft, — Impute  not 
tome,  he  faid,  but  to  yourfclf,  the  misfortunes 
you  lament.  You  are  criminal  ;  I  have  un- 
doubted p'-cof?  ;  you  ha^e  not  difowned  it;  and 
yet  I  did  not  punifh  you  before  I  had  offered  you 
pardon  a  hundred  times.  I  again  propofe  to 
i'oftcn  your  punifhment,  and  you  itfuk  it  !  Not- 
5  withflsnding 
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withftanding  your  infidelity,  and  your  hatred  for 
me,  if  you  pleafed,  you  fhould  be  ftill  in  my  pa- 
lace, you  fhould  again  fee  your  daughter. — O 
my  daughter !  interrupted  1,  alas  !  is  (he  ftill 
alive  ?  What  is  become  of  her  t — She  is  with 
your  mother. — Is  it  true  that  fhe  is  no  longer 
in  your  hands  ? — Then  the  Duke,  feeing  that 
this  idea  revived  me,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
letter  from  my  mother,  and  permitted  me  to 
read  it.  That  letter,  which  I  bathed  with  my 
tears,  contained  the  following  words  : 

'*  My  grand-daughter  arrived  yefterday  even^ 
"  ing— Oh  !  how  ihall  I  defcribe  all  the  fenti- 
*'  ments  that  rent  my  heart  in  embracing  her  !— 
"  You  have  given  her  to  me;  {he  is  mine.  I 
*'  feel  that  I  already  love  her  to  excefs  :  fhe 
*'  can  attach  me  to  life,  but  not  confole  me. — 
*'  Alas  !  how  can  I,  without  feeling  the  m.oft 
*'  dreadful  uneafinefs,  enjoy  the  happmefs  of  be- 
"  ing  yet  a  mother  ?  After  the  lofs  I  have  had., 
*'  is  there  on  earth  a  felicity  I  can  rely  on  ? 
"  I  will  come  and  fee  you  next  fummer,  and 
"  bring  your  daughter  j  we  will  fpend  two 
*'  months  with  you.  Since  you  cannot  tear 
*'  yourfelf  from  the  melancholy  habitaiian  your 
*'  grief  has  rendered  fo  dear,  I  will  have  the 
*'  refolution  to  come  to  you. — I  ftiall  fee  that 
"  fuperb  monument  your  love  has  ereded  to 
'*  the  memory  of  an  objeil  fo  deferving  of  our 
"  forrows  ! — Perhaps  I  Ihall  there  iind  an  end 
*'  to  all  my  troubles!  —  Ah!  then  will  it  be 
"  poffible  that  a  mother,  without  dying,  can 
*'  embrace  the  tomb  of  her  daughter?  —  Yet  I 
**  will  Jive — Religion  commands  me,  and  na- 
*'  ture  enjoins  the  fame  law.     I  will  live  for  the 

"  child 
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*'  child  you  have  deigned  to  truft  to  my  care. 
*'  Oh  !  how  {hall  I  ever  aclcnow^ledge  fuch  an 
*'  obligation,  fuch  a  facrifice  !  How  dearly  you 
**  ought  to  love  this  child  !  Alas  !  flie  has  all 
"  her  mother's  features,  fhe  has  all  her  charms; 
"  my  daughter  in  her  infancy  is  given  me  again  ! 
*'  ■ — O  too  flattering  illufion  !  Unhappy  mo- 
*'  ther  !  thou  haft  no  longer  a  daughter,  and 
"  the  violence  of  thy  grief  cannot  reltore  her  to 

"  life." 

Hardly  had  I  finilhed  this  letter,  when,  fall- 
ing on  my  knees,  O  God  I  cried  1,  my  daughter 
is  in  the  arms  of  my  mother  !  that  tender  mother 
confents  to  live  for  my  child  ! — O  God  !  I  will 
blefs  thee,  thou  haft:  afflited  me  only  !  Content- 
ed, I  will  nov/  fubmit  to  my  fate  !  Pardon  my 
diftra<Sted  complaints  ;  give  happinefs  to  all  thofe 
I  love ;  my  painful  exiftence  prolong  at  thy 
pleafure  ! — In  ending  thrfe  words,  I  fell  back 
on  my  ftraw,  for  I  was  fo  weak  I  could  not  fup- 
port  myfelf.  The  Duke  feizcd  that  moment  to 
offer  me  fome  food,  which  I  took  direftly.  He 
then  left  me,  and  from  that  time  1  never  faw 
him.  Yet,  faithful  to  the  vow  1  had  made,  I 
took  care  of  rriy  life.  The  idea,  that  my  pray- 
ers and  refignaticn  would  draw  on  my  mother 
and  daughter  all  the  bleflings  of  Heaven,  con- 
foled,  revived,  and  fupported  my  courage.  The 
recoilecftion  of  my  faults  became  my  greateft 
afiiicticn.  —  Alas!  all  my  misfortunes  proceed 
from  myfelf!  I  wanted  confidence  in  my  mo- 
ther ;  in  ceafing  to  confult  her,  1  was  led  aftray. 
Ungrateful  and  guilty  caughtcr!  Heaven,  to 
punilb  me,  blinded  my  parents  in  their  choice: 
the  hufband  they  gave  me,  could  not  make  me 

happy. 
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happy.  Yet,  without  frefti  faults,  maternal 
affections  would  have  made  me  happy  j  but,  far 
from  trying  to  overcome  a  criminal  paflion,  I 
Iccretly  nourifhed  it.  I  even  dared,  in  the  im- 
prudent letters  which  have  been  my  ruin,  to  de- 
Icribe  all  its  violence,  and  to  complain  at  the 
fame  tim.e  of  a  hufband  I  abufed  ! — Thefe  re- 
flt(Sions  made  m.e  fhed  torrents  of  tears.  Ne- 
verthelefs  I  felt  a  foft  melancholy  pleafure  ia 
weeping  for  my  faults  ;  I  loved  to  have  rather  a, 
lively  fenfation  of  them  ;  to  lament  over  them^ 
is  to  expiate  them.  Remorfe  for  a  crime  wounds 
the  foul ;  but  repentance  for  an  involuntary 
weaknefs  has  nothing  cutting  or  bitter  in  it. 
Thefe  virtuous  fentiments  confole  us  for  our 
faults,  and  reconcile  us  to  ourfelves.  Every 
bond  of  fociety  broken,  feparatcd  from  the  world,, 
my  heart,  formed  for  love,  foon  gave  itfelf  up 
to  the  fublime  pafTion,  which  alone  could  render 
life  fupportable.  Religion  made  me  know  and 
tafte  all  the  inexhauftible  confolations  that  fhe 
is  able  to  give  :  infenfibly  fhe  banifhed  from  my" 
heart  that  unhappy  attachment,  my  greateit 
misfortune  ;  fhe  .gave  me  at  laft  what  human 
wifdom  and  mere  philofophy  co.ild  not  procure  ; 
courage  to  fupporr,  without  defpair  or  murmur- 
inc:,  nine  years  of  captivity  in  a  dungeon  im- 
penetrable to  the  fun  ! — I  will  confefs,  however, 
that  I  fufFered,  in  the  two  or  three  firfl  years,, 
forrows,  the  bare  remembrance  of  which  now 
makes  me  fhudder.  The  time  when  I  fuppofed 
(according  to  fuch  a  calculation  I  had  been  able 
to  make)  that  my  moiaer  and  child  were  to  be 
in  the  fame  caftle  where  I  v/as  a  prifoner  j  this 
time  pafTed  with  m.e  in  the  raofl  difmal  manner, 

and 
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and  was  the  moft  cruel  part  of  my  captivity  : 
my  heart  was  rent  in  pieces  with  thinking  that 
my  mother  and  daughter  were  To  near  me,  with- 
out the  pcllibility  ot  entertaining  a  hope  of  ever 
feeing  them  again. — O  my  mother  !  cried  I,  you 
mourn  my  death,  and  I  exill  !  And  wh.i'  hand, 
great  God  !  have  you  chofen  to  wipe  away  your 
tears  ?  It  is  in  the  bofom  of  my  perfecutor,  my 
executioner,  that  yo  fhed  them  ! — Ah  !  it  is  not 
my  tomb  that  he  carries  you  to — Alas  !  you 
tread  me  under  your  feet  without  knowing  it  : 
you  will  with  dry  eyes  look  on  thefe  rocks  that 
cover  me  !-  Perhaps,  in  the  filence  cf  the  night, 
not  being  able  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  fleep,  you 
will  wander  around  my  cavern  !  Perhaps,  at  this 
veryinllant,  you  are  luting  by  that  horrid  trap- 
door, which  will  never  again  be  opened  for  me  ! 
Ah  !  if  it  is  fo,  you  think  without  dcubtof  your 
unhappy  daughter;  you  weep  for  her  ;  and  can- 
not hear  her  cries  or  ber  voice,  which  calls  you  ! 
—Thefe  dreadful  ideas  pierced  n  y  foul,  and 
often  difturbed  my  reafon.  To  thefe  cruel  fits 
of  grief  fucceedcd  a  kind  of  ftupid  inienfibility^ 
more  frightful  than  even  defpair  itfelf:  but  in 
proportion  as  piety  ftrengthcned  my  heart,  thefe 
violent  tranfpurts  diminihed  ;  I  found  in  prayer 
jnexpreflible  confolatinn.  All  the  meditations, 
which  commonly  afflict  men,  were  to  me  the 
moft  agreeable  contemplations.  With  what 
pleafure  did  I  refieci  on  the  fhortnefs  of  life! 
I  looked  forwards  to  death  with  the  greateft  fe- 
renity. — is  the  happieft  being,  faid  I  to  myfelf, 
■ever  ful'y  fatitfied  with  the  weak  and  frail  plea- 
fures  this  worid  affords  ?  His  mind  is  lefs  occu- 
pied with  prefent  than  future  bleilings.     In  this 

deceitful 
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deceitful  felicity,  his  imagination  delights  to 
wander  into  futurity  :  but  what  avails  it,  whe- 
ther his  fate  be  happy  or  miferablc  r  what  figni- 
fies  the  completion  or  deftrudlion  of  his  hopes  ? 
will  he  not  be  for  ever  forming  new  defires  ? 
can  he  enjoy  the  prefent,  can  he  be  contented 
with  it?  Why  then  do  I  fo  feverely  regret  the 
good  fortune  I  am  deprived  of,  fince  it  cannot 
procure  happinefs  ?  I  am,  it  is  true,  to  pafs  my 
life  in  this  horrible  darknefs  >  the  future  offers 
nothing  to  my  dcprefTed  imagination  but  a  long 
and  forrowful  night. — Well,  let  us  think  only 
of  the  awaking  !  Let  us  forget  this  pcrifhable 
life  ;  let  us  ftx  our  eyes  on  eternity  ;  let  us  de- 
fpife  a  momentary  grief,  which  will  be  fucceed- 
ed  by  an  immortal  felicity  ;  let  us  bring  all  our 
defires,  all  our  hopes,  towards  the  only  obje£l 
worthy  of  fixing  and  pofleirmg  the  human  heart! 
— It  was  thus,  by  thefe  falutary  rcfli:iS1:ions>  I 
rofe  fuperior  to  my  fate,  and  at  lafl  attained  an 
entire  refignation.  Reftorcd  to  reafon,  to  my- 
iclf,  my  (orrows  were  not  only  afTuaged,  but  I 
became  accuftomed  to  darknefs  and  to  my  cap- 
tivity. I  formed  for  myfelf  employments  ;  my 
prifon  was  fpacious  ;  I  walked  a  great  part  of  the 
day  (or  night)  ;  I  made  veries,  which  1  repeated 
aloud.  I  had  a  fine  voice  ;  I  was  perfetSi"  miftrefe 
of  mufic  ;  I  compofed  a  fort  of  hymns,  and  one 
of  my  grcaicft  pleafures  was  to  fing  them,  and 
liften  to  the  echo  which  anfwcred  me.  My  fleep 
became  peaceable;  agreeable  dreams  reprefented 
my  lather,  mother,  and  daughter  :  I  always  faw 
thofe  dear  objects  fatisfied  and  happy^  Some- 
times I  found  myfelf  tranfportcd  into  fine  pa- 
laces, or   chanT.iiig   gardezu..     I  faw  ai>;ain   tb,e 

heavenSj 
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heavens,  trees,  flowers.  In  fliort,  thefe  Yv/eet 
Jilufiofis  reftored  me  all  the  happinefs  I  had  loft. 
I  awaked  fighing,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  flept  with 
pleafure.  Even  waking,  joy  ceafed  to  be  a 
ilranger  to  irsy  heart  J  my  imagination  was  ex- 
alted. Under  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  I 
dared  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  my  patience  and  re- 
fignat'ion  did  not  prcfent  an  unworthy  objeft  to 
his  view.  Witnels  of  all  my  a6tions,  he  heard 
me,,  he  fpoke  to  my  heart,  he  re-animated  it,  he 
raifcd  it  up  to  himi'elf,  and  I  did  not  feel  alone 
in  my  cavern.  After  being  deprived  of  the  ob- 
je<Sls  I  loved,  the  only  thing  I  regretted  flill,  in 
fpite  of  myfelf,  was  the  light,  and  the  fight  of 
heaven.  I  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one 
could  give  himfclf  up  to  dcfpair  in  the  moft  dif- 
mal  flavery,  if  he  enjoyed  a  window  that  had  a 
profpeft  of  the  country.  At  laft  I  was  fo  ufed 
to  my  fituation,  that,  far  from  defiring  death, 
I  found  more  than  once  that  I  ftill  feared  it.— 
Often  I  v/anted  nourifhment :  the  Duke  fome- 
times  brought  enough  for  three  or  four  days,  I 
imagined  he  was  then  compelled  to  go  .a  fhort 
journey ;  and  when  my  provifion  was  nearly 
exhaufted,  I  felt  much  uneafinefs.  The  death 
of  my  tyrant  would  caufe  mine  :  and  that  cruel 
thought  obliged  me  to  pray  for  his  health.  In 
reality  I  had  no  longer  an  averfion  for  hiro  :  re- 
ligion had  made  me  cafily  renounce  hatred. 
Could  this  weak  efFort  be  painful  to  me?  Had 
I  not  already  triumphed  over  my  love  ? — I  pi- 
tied my  perfecutor  ;  I  reprefen ted  to  myfelf  the 
horrid  flate  of  his  foul,  his  pafTions,  his  fears, 
his  rcmorfe ;  and  I  found  myfelf  but  too  well  re- 
venged.    In  the  beginning  of   my  captivity,   I 

never 
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never  heard  him  come  without  being  ready  to 
faint  with  terror.  By  degrees  thefe  violent  agi- 
tations grew  weaker.  He  always  infpired  mc 
with  a  kind  of  emotion  mixed  with  Come  fear  ; 
yet  I  wiftied  him  to  come,  not  only  for  the 
prefcrvation  of  my  life,  but  becaufe  he  interrupt- 
ed the  frightful  and  profound  filencc  of  my  foil- 
tude.  He  made  mc  hear  a  noife,  and  fomething 
move  ;  in  fine,  he  procured  me  a  kind  of  variety, 
which  was  never  agreeable,  but  became  necefiary. 
—I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  very  lively  and 
iingular  my  defue  was  to  hear  fome  found.  When 
it  thundered  violently,  I  heard  it  ;  to  exprefs 
what  I  then  felt  is  impoffible  :  I  did  not  think 
myfelf  in  total  folitude ;  I  liftencd  to  that 
awful  found  with  as  much  joy  as  attention  ;  and 
whein  it  ceafed  entirely,  I  fell  into  the  deepeft 
melancholy.  Such  was  nearly  my  fituation  for 
Jix  or  fcven  years.  During  that  time  I  was  only 
really  concerned  for  my  abfolutc  ignorance  re- 
lative to  the  fate  of  my  mother  and  daughter  : 
ia  vaia  I  queftioned  the  Duke,  whenever  he 
knocked  at  the  wheel  j  I  could  not  obtain  a 
fingle  word  in  anfv/er;  for  fmce  his  laft  appear- 
ance in  my  prifon,  he  had  never  i'poke  to  nje. 
All  my  courage  was  necefiary  to  fuoport  that 
cruel  uncertainty  on  fo  interefting  a  ljbje6t.-— 
Often,  when  I  mvoked  Heaven  for  my  child,  for 
my  mother,  all  at  once  my  heart  was  opprefled, 
my  tears  flowed.  Alas  !  cried  I,  do  they  ftill 
live  ?  I  pray  for  their  happinefs,  and  perhaps  I 
have  the  dreadful  misfortune  to  furvive  them  !— — 
Jn  other  moments,  hope  was  fo  ftrongly  im- 
printed on  my  heart,  that  I  did  not  feel  even  the 
fljgh>:tll  uneafinefs  on    that  account.      In    that 

happy 
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happy  difpofition  of  mind,  I  flattered  myfel'f 
that  It  was  not  impofiibie  an  extraordinary 
event  mighc  iViatch  ir.e  from  my  prifon.  That 
idea  was  fo  fixed  in  my  heart,  efpecially  during 
the  laft  year  of  my  captivity,  that  I  made  a  vow 
to  God,  if  ever  I  recovered  my  liberty,  to  con- 
feciate  my  lite  to  him  in  retirement  far  from 
Rome,  and  there  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  as  foon  as  my  daughter  {bould  have  no 
occafion  for  my  care.  I  am  now  ccme  to  the 
moft  intercfting  period  of  my  life.  1  approach 
the  morr^ent  of  my  deliverance  ;  and  foon  the 
Divine  goodnefs  was  going  to  recompence  me 
amply  for  nine  years  of  miiery  and  grief.  The 
Duke  for  fome  time,  I  imagined,  conftantly  in- 
habited the  caftle,  becaufe  he  regularly  brought 
my  food  :  but  one  day  he  failed  coming  at  the 
time }  I  waited  impatiently  for  him  ;  he  did  not 
come,  and  I  had  entirely  hnifhed  my  little  pro- 
vifion.  I  flcpt  peaceably  enough.  The  next 
day  I  waited  in  vain  for  the  relief,  which  every 
moment  made  more  necefiary  for  me.  The  time 
paiTed ;  uneafinefs,  as  much  as  hunger  and 
thirft,  deprived  me  of  fleep  ;  and  I  remained  in 
that  fituation  near  another  day.  Then,  abfo- 
lutely  exhaufied,  I  thought  the  end  of  my  life 
v.as  approaching.  I  confidered  death  with  tran- 
quillity; yet   the  remembrance    of  all  that  was 

dear  to  me  occurred  to  grieve  and  affedl  me. 

Uiihappy  daughter  and  mother,  cried  I,  muft  I 
pafs  m.y  lalt  momenis  in  this  fatal  folitude  ! 
Dear  authors  of  my  life,  murt  I  then  die  with- 
out receiving  your  blcffings  I  O  my  daughter  ! 
I  cannot  give  thte  mine  ;  1  fhall  not  enjoy  the 
indulgence  of  dying  in  thy  arms  ! — My  daugh- 
ter ! 
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ter  !  thou  canft  not  even  regret  me  ! — In  that 
moment,  when  thy  unhappy  mother  is  expiring, 
thou  art  enjoying,  without  doubt,  amuiements 
and  pleafures  fuitable  to  thy  age !— Dreadful 
thought  '  I  die  ;  and  all  thofe  I  love  have  long 
been  confoled  for  my  death  ! — But  what  do.  £ 
fay  i*  Unreafonable  that  I  am,  I  complain,  I 
murmur,  when  all  my  misfortunes  are  going  to 
end!  —  Great  God!  forgive  me  this  criminal 
weaknefs — My  heart  rejeiis  and  difowns  it.  O 
my  Judge  and  my  Father  !  deign  to  call  me  at 
laft  to  thyfelf  ! — Full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
fure  of  enjoying  eternal  hnppinefs,  I  expcdl 
death  with  iecurity  ;  I  (hould  even  "call  it  to  my 
aid,  if  thou  didll  not  forbid  me  to  de  .re  it  !  — 
In  ending  thefe  words,  I  fell  back  almoft  lifelefs 
on  the  draw,  which  fervcd  me  by  way  of  bed — • 
I  felt  in  the  bottom  of  my  foul  a  fereni'y,  atran- 
quillity,  the  charms  of  which  I  had  never  tafted 
till  that  moment.  A  falutary  balm  appeared 
fuddenly  to  heal  all  the  wounds  of  my  heart. 
Mv  ideas  were  foon  confounded  with  the  excefs 
of  my  weaknefs.  I  gently  fell  into  a  wandering 
and  delicious  reverie,  a  fort  of  fleep,  during 
which  the  moft  delightful  forms  fucceffively  of- 
fered themfelves  to  my  imagination.  I  thought 
I  faw  my  bed  furrounded  with  bright  angels  of 
light,  and  celcftial  figures  :  I  heard  at  a  diftance 
harmonious  t^oices,  divine  concerts  :  I  faw  hea- 
ven half  opened,  the  Almighty,  on  a  fhining 
throne,  calling  me,  and  ftretching  out  his  arms 
to  me. — In  reality,  he  was  then  watching  me  ; 
his  paternal  hand  was  going  to  break  my  chains- 
All  at  once  I  awake  in  a  palpitation  j  I  think  I 
hear  a  knocking  at  the  tower;  I  liften--  chey 

knock 
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knock  again — my  heart  beats — — But,  O  fiiqi^i'Te ! 
,0  unheard-of  trarifport  !  —  tranfport  impoliiblc 
to  be  defcribed  ! — I  hear  a  voice,  and  that  voice 
is  no  longer  my  tyrant's;  it  is  a  new  voice — It 
founded  to  me  like  that  of  an  angel  defcendcd 
from  Heaven  to  deliver  me. — Diftra6ted,  amazed, 
I  clafped  my  hands  with  the  moftpalTj.onate  emo- 
tion, and  the  moft  lively  gratitude.  O  Gcd  \ 
cried  I,  it  is  a  deliverer  that  thou  fendeft  me  !  — 
Ah  !  I  accepted  death  with  joy  ;  and  thou  givefl 
me  life  ! — Life  is  one  of  thy  bkfiings ;  I  am 
permitted  to  cherifh  it  ! — In  faying  thefe  words, 
I  endeavour  to  get  up  to  go  near  the  wheel ;  I 
am  not  able,  my  ftrcngth  fails  me,  and  I  fall 
back  upon  my  bed.- — At  this  moment  my  door 
opens,  and  I  perceive  a  light.  One  comes  in-; 
I  raife  myfelf ;  I  wifli  to  look  ;  I  diftinguifh  no- 
thing; iny  eyes,  fo  long  xlcprived  of  light,  can- 
not bear  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  and  fhut 
in   fpite  of  me. — Yet  fomething  approaches. — 

0  I  who  are  you  ?  cried  I,  with  a  faultering 
•voice.  At  thefe  words,  I  again  with  difficulty 
open  my  eyes,  ftill  dazzled.  I  fee  a  man  on  his 
knees  before  me;  he  puts  his  arm  under  my 
head,  he  fupports  it,  and  prefents  me  with  fome 
food,  then  famifliing  with  exceflive  hunger.  I 
have  only  one  idea,  that  of  fatisfying  that  im- 
perious want;  all  my  other  thoughts  are  as  it 
were  fufpended,  and  1  feize  with  avidity  the 
nourifliment  that  is  offered  me.  At  laft,  feeling 
my  ftrength  revive,  I  turned  all  at  once  to- 
wards my  deliverer.     His  face  was  in  the  fliade  ; 

1  could  not  diftinguifli  his  features. — O  fpeak  to 
tne,  faid  I  ;  arc  you  the  accomplice  of  my  pcr- 
fecutor,  or  do  you  come  to  deliver  me  ?— - —  O 

Heaven 
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Heaven  !  interrupted  the  unknown,  what  voi.el 
Where  am  I?  O  God  !  -In  concluding-  thefe 
words,  he  haftily  rill-s,  and  taking  the  light,  he 
returns  to  me  ;  he  looks  at  me  with  an  attention 
fnixed  with  tendernefs  and  horror.  I  fix  for  a 
moment  my  eyes  on  his  face,  enlightened  by  the 
lamp.  His  hair  feemcd  to  ftand  an  endj  he  was 
pale  and  trembling — but  I  could  not  miftakehim. 
I  wifh  to  fpeak  ;  my  tears  ftop  my  utterance;  1 
am  only  able   to   pronounce    the    name  of  the 

Count  de  Belmire It  was  really  he — he  f^lls 

at  my  feet ;  he  bathes  them  with  his  tears  ;  he 
ftill  looks  at  me  ;  he  rtammcr':  o;:t  fome  confufcd 
words;  he  accufes  and  blelles  Heaven  ;  the  vio- 
lence of  his  compaiTion  gives  to  his  joy  the  ap- 
pearance of  madncfs  and  defpair.  We  both 
fpeak  at  the  fame  time,  without  hearing  or  an- 
fwerino  each  other — The  cavern  re-echoes  with 

O 

our  cries.  At  length  the  Count,  getting  up 
with  an  air  of  di;jn'ty,  O  mo.l  barbarous  of 
men  !  cried  he,  execrable  raonfter  !  is  there  a 
torture  fufficient  to  punifli  thee  for  thy  crimes  ? 
And  you,  continued  he,  aflifting  me  to  rife, 
you,  unfortunate  vi£lim  of  the  fury  of  a  rc- 
lentlefs  tyger,  come  ;  you  are  free. — At  thefe 
words,  my  firft  motion  was  to  ruA  towards  the 
door;  but  topping  myfelf  directly.  Oh!  faid  I 
to  the  Count,  you  are  my  deliverer  ;  I  owe  to 
you  my  life,  my  liberty  !  But  thefe  benefits 
which  you  have  reftored  me,  can  they  now  give 
me  happinefs  ?   Alas  !   I  dare  not  interrogate  you. 

My   mother,    my    father  !  They   live.- 

Heaven  !  And  my  daughter? — iShe  is  at  Rome; 

Ihe  will  befoon  ui  )our  arms. O  God  !  cried 

I,  proftrating  myfelf,  what  gratitude  can  ever 
5  acquit 
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acquit  my  obligations  towards  thee  I  This  ilngle 
moment  has  already  paid  me  for  all  my  fuffer- 
irigs!  -O  you,    my   generous    protestor!    pur- 
fued  I,    addrefUng   myfelf  to    the  Count,  now, 
for  your  recompence,  learn  that  I  am  innocent : 
but  before  I   tell  you   the  melancholy  circum- 
flances  of  my  hiftory,  allow  me  to  allc  you  one 
queftion — Doubtlefs  the  Duke  is  ill  ? — Attacked 
with  a  dangerous  difeafe,  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  cannot  live  more  than  two  days. 
—Come,  quit   this  horrible  dungeon,  that  the 
monfter,  before  he  expires,  may  know  you  are 
at  liberty. — No,  interrupted   I,  it  is  my  father, 
my  mother,  who  muft  take  me  out  of  my  prifon  j 
it  is  only  guided   by  them   that  I  can  go  out. — 
I  then  intreated  the   Count   to  fend  an  cxprefs 
immediately   to   my  father.     He  promifed   me; 
and  giving  me  a  pencil   and   a  piece  of  paper,  I 
wrote  without  delay   a   note,   which   contained 
thefe  words  ;     **  O   my   father  !     my  mother  ! 
**  I   exift,    I    am.   innocent  I — Come,    by  your 
*'  prefence   reftore   me  really    to   life!  — Come, 
**  take  me  out  of  a  horrid  dungeon,  and   make 
**  me  forget  all  the  misfortunes  I  have  endured." 
——This  note  was  fcarce  legible :  I   was  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  writing  it ;  for    I   did  not 
know  how  to  form   a  letter,  and    fpelling  I  had 
totally  forgot. — The  Count,  feeing   I   was  irre- 
vocably determined  to  ftay  in  my  prifon  till  the 
arrival  of  my  mother,  gave  me  the  keys  of  all  the 
doors,  and  left  me  with  an  inexpreflible  regret, 
after  having  promifed  me  to  diffemble  with  the 
Duke,  if  he  fhould  flill  live,  and  to  come  again 
the  next  day,  as  foon  as  the  dufk  of  the  evening 
fhould  come  on.     When  i  found  myfelf  alone, 

1  was 
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I  was  feized  with  a  terror  almoft  as  violent  as 
that  I  experienced  in  the  beginning  of  my  con- 
finement. Yet  1  had  light }  the  Count  had  left 
me  a  lamp  and  a  dark  lantern.  I  had  aUb  afked 
him  for  a  watch,  that  I  might  count  all  the 
hours  ;  for  I  did  not  expe(Sl  it  was  poffible  for 
me  to  fleep  a  moment.  Immoveable  at  the  place 
the  Cotmt  de  Belmire  left  me,  with  difficulty  I 
breathed  ;  I  dared  not  lift  up  my  eyes,  and  yet  [ 
could  not  help  by  ftealth  cafling  a  look  around 
me.  The  light,  far  from  encouraging  me,  added 
to  my  fears,  becaufe  it  made  me  diftinguifh  my 
melancholy  and  fad  habitation.  At  laft,  not  be- 
ing able  to  bear  myfelf,  I  got  up,  I  took  my 
light,  I  opened  my  firft  door,  1  went  out ;  I 
came  into  a  kind  of  long  gallery,  on  the  fide  of 
the  cavern  where  the  tower  was  placed.  I  al- 
ready felt  a  great  relief  in  feeing  myfelf  in  a  newr 
place  ;  it  brought  me  to  the  laft  door  of  my  pri- 
fbn.  I  quickened  my  fteps  to  the  end  of  the 
gallery;  I  opened  the  door  of  entrance.  Then 
I  found  myfelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftair-cafe  of 
the  cavern  ;  and  being  no  more  fliut  in  than  by 
the  double  doors  that  led  to  the  garden,  I  fhut 
thofe  ef  the  gallery,  to  feparate  myfelf  from  my 
horrid  dungeon.  Then,  going  up  the  ftair-cafe 
with  rapidity,  I  feated  myfelf  on  the  laft  ftep, 
and  I  then  began  to  breathe.  After  fuch  an 
event,  fo  happy,  fo  unexpeiied,  it  might  feem  1 
fhould  have  felt  the  moft  lively  »nd  pure  joy. 
But  I  had  fuffered  too  long,  I  had  been  too  un- 
happy, for  my  heart  to  dare  to-give  itfelf  up  to 
the  feducing  charms  of  the  fweeteft  hopes.  I 
thought,  it  is  true,  with  tranfport,  that  all  I* 
loved  exjfted.  Neverthelefs,  when  I  confidered 
Vol.  II.  L  the 
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the  inexpre/Tible  delight  I  fliould  feel  in  finding 
myfelf  again  in  the  arms  of  my,  mother.  In  em- 
bracing my  father  and  my  child,  I  could  not 
flatter  myfelf  that  fo  great  a  felicity  could  ever 
be  my  lot !  A  thoufimd  deftru£tive  ideas  arofe  to 
trouble  and  blacken  my  imagination  ;  and  in 
that  dejeifled  and  melancholy  Hate,  all  my  moft 
chimerical  fears  I  looked  upon  as  prediclions. 
That  interefting  period  of  my  life,  the  day  when 
the  Count  de  Belmtre  entered  my  prifon,  was 
the  3d  of  June,  17 — .  He  left  me  at  midnight ; 
till  fix  in  the  morning  I  remained  in  the  frtuation 
I  have  jult  defcribed,  when  all  at  once  I  thought 
I  heard  a  gentle  noife  :  I  liftened  with  the  great- 
eft  attention  at  the  door  of  my  prifon  ;  and  in 
fpite  of  its  thicknefs,  and  that  of  the  rock  which 
covered  it,  I  heard  diftinftly  enough  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  birds,  waked  by  the  appearance  of 
day.  The  impulfe  of  joy  which  I  felt  at  that 
inftant,  is  not  to  be  defcribed  or  conceived.  All 
my  melancholy  vanifhed,  my  heart  was  again 
opened  to  hope  and  happinefs.  The  fweeteft 
tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  although  my  ideas 
were  ftill  extremely  confufed,  and  though  I  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  reflect  on  the  unexpe(Sled 
change  of  my  fituation  ;  for  I  was  entirely  en- 
grofled  with  the  defire  of  hearing  what  paflTed  in 
the  garden.  My  ear  fixed  to  the  door,  holding 
my  breath,  I  liftened  with  an  attention  which  no 
other  thought  could  divert  me  from.  I  heard 
the  dogs  barking,  men  walking,  and  even  talk- 
ing confufedly  ;  and  all  thefe  different  noifes 
gave  me  inexpreffible  pleafure.  Yet,  towards 
the  end  of  .he  day,  I  eagerly  wiflied  for  night, 
that  1  might  again  fee  the  Count  de  Belmire,  and 
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<]ueftion  him  upon  a  thoufand  things  I  ardently 
defired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which  prefented 
theriifelves  fucceilively  to  my  imagination,  as  my 
ideas  got  into  order.  For  inftance,  I  wifhcd  to 
know  how  long  I  had  been  confined  in  my  prifon  ; 
before  I  had  ken  the  Count,  I  thought  I  had 
been  near  fifty  years.  The  youthful  appearance 
of  the  Count  de  Bchnire  proved  to  me,  that  grief 
and  forrow  are  bad  calculators  of  time  :  I  did  not 
even  know,  within  four  or  five  years,  what  was 
my  age.  The  Count  came  exadtly  at  midnight. 
I  eafily  perceived  by  his  pale  countenance,  how 
deeply  he  was  afJei^ed  with  forrow  and  compaf- 
fion  by  the  event  which  changed  my  doom. 
Through  refpedi  for  my  fituation,  which  obliged 
me  to  receive  him  alone,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night;  through  refpedl  for  the  fatal  knot,  ready 
to  be  broken,  but  which  was  ftill  binding  to  me, 
he  never  mentioned  either  the  fentiments  which 
I  had  dared  to  acknowledge  in  happier  times, 
nor  thofe  he  flill  preferved  towards  me.  After 
he  had  told  me  that  he  had  written  to  my  father 
when  he  fent  my  note,  and  that  the  Duke  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  I  begged  him  to  tell  me 
the  reafons  which  had  made  the  Duke  confide  in 
him  fo  important  a  fecret. — Then  the  Count  fa- 
tisfied  my  curiofity  in  the  following  words  : 

*'  I  had  been  a  year  on  my  travels,  when  I 
*'  heard  the  news  of  your  death.  At  the  fame 
**  time  I  learnt  the  Duke  was  inconfolable  for 
*'  your  lofs  :  that  circumfiance  greatly  weakened 
**  the  natural  antipathy  I  had  for  him. — I  tra- 
"  veiled  two  years  more;  recalled  by  my  afFairs, 
**  I  returned  into  Italy.  Obliged  to  fee  the 
"  Duke,  he  made  me  come  to  this  caftle ;  for 
L  2  "he 
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"  he  very  feldom  left  it,  and  then  only  v/ent  to 
*'  Naples  to  fpend  tv/o  or  three  days.  I  here 
_"*'  faw  your  tomb  ;  I  faw  your  pidlure,  placed  in 
*'  almoft  all  the  apartments.  I  attached  my- 
**  felf  to  the  habitation,  and  even  to  the  inhu- 
**  man  monller  who  had  made  you  his  viftim. 
*'  He  difcovered  fuch  a  violent  grief,  fo  deep  a  me- 
*'  lancholy,  t  ,at  I  focn  preferred  his  fociety  to  all 
"  others.  I  came  every  year,  and  fpent  iive  or 
*'  fix  months  in  this  caftle.  A  year  ago,  the 
*'  Duke  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  difordcr  ; 
*'  ignorant  of  his  ftate  of  health,  he  ftill  made 
"  little  £xcurfions  to  Naples.  Laft  winter  he 
.**  left  ofF  entirely  going  to  court,  and  wrote  to 
**  me  at  Rome,  defiring  me  to  come  and  fee 
*'  him.  I  arrived  about  the  end  of  January, 
*'  and  found  him  dying,  though  he  did  not  keep 
"  his  bed,  and  always  walked  about.  I  even 
**  thought  that  I  perceived  at  times  he  was  not 
"  entirely  in  his  fenfes.  Confumed  by  rcmorfe, 
**  his  life  for  nine  years  has  been  an  infupporta- 
•**  ble  burthen  to  him;  and  yet  he  could  not 
"*'  look  on  the  end  of  it  without  horror.  At 
*'  laft  his  weakncfs  increafed  every  day  ;  he  fell 
**  all  at  once  into  convulfions,  fo  that  he  was 
"  obliged  to  be  put  to  bed.  He  remained  there 
•*  three  days,  when  one  of  his  valets-de-chambre 
**  came  to  tell  me,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
-**  that  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  me.  The  man 
<*  added,  the  Duke,  that  night  and  the  preced- 
■*'  ing  one,  had  fent  his  fervants  away,  in  order 
**  to  endeavour  to  get  up  by  himfelf ;  but  not 
'*  being  able  to  fupport  himfelf,  he  had  rung  for 
**  them;  and  that  they  had  found  him  out  of 
^'  his  bed,  and  half  drcfled.     I  went  diredtly  to 

"  his 
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**  his  room  ;-  he  fent  away  his  phyfician  and  his 
**  people  ;  and  telling  mc  he  was  going  to  truft 
*'  me  with  an  important  fecret,  he  made  me 
**  fwear  to  keep  it  faithfully.  Then,  looking 
*'  at  me  with  timidity, — Family  reafons,  faid  he, 
**  oblige  me  to  keep  prifoner  in  this  callle  a 
**  guilty  woman,  and  one  who  deferved  death— 
*'  She  mult  want  food  ;  go,  carry  her  fome^ 
"^  Knock  at  the  wheel,  which  ferves  for  that 
*'  purpofe  ;  if  ftie  does  not  anfvver  you,  go  into 
**  her  prifon  and  fuccour  her  :  but  I  give  you 
"  warning  that  the  woman  is  mad  ;  do  not  lif- 
*'  ten  to  her  j  give  her  fome  nouriihmcnt  ;  return 
"  again  immediately.  I  promife  you  one  day  to 
**  tell  you  her  hiftory  and  her  name.  The  Duke 
**  then  taught  me  the  fecret  of  his  caverns;  and 
**  taking  from  under  his  pillov/  a  parcel  of  keys, 
*'  he  gave  them  to  me,  defiring  I  would  execute 
*'  his  commilnon  without  delay. — The  barba- 
**  rian,  fuppofing  I  had  never  feen  you,  thought 
**  he  could  not  place  his  confidence  better;  and 
**  delivered  into  my  hands  your  fate  and  mine." 

When  the  Count  ^e  Belmire  had  finifhed  this 
recital,  he  intrcated  me  to  teli  him  my  hiftory. 
But  as  I  could  not  relate  it  without  fpeaking  of 
the  fentiments  which  I  had  had  for  him,  I  de- 
clared I  would  r.ot  tell  him,  but  in  the  prefence 
of  my  father  and  mother.  The  Count  eie  Bel- 
mire had  calculated  that  my  father  mull  arrive^ 
at  the  lateft,  in  lefs  than  two  days.  Lefs  agi  . 
tated,  and  more  in  a  condition  to  refiecl-,  Itafted, 
during  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  happinefs  fo^ 
dear  an  expeftatiim  could  procure  me.  Aly  im- 
patience then  augmenting  as  the  hour  of  my  de- 
liverance approached,  foon  it  knew  no  bounds, 
L  3  and 
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and  became  an  infupportable  torment.  I  had 
never  felt  any  thing  I  can  compare  to  the  violent 
agitations  I  experienced  the  night  that  preceded 
the  happicfi  diiy  of  my  life.  My  eyes  fixed  at- 
tentively on  the  watch,  I  mournfully  confidered 
the  flow  motion  of  the  hands.  Every  inftant  I 
thought  I  heard  a  noife ;  I  fliuddered  ;  I  felt 
my  blood  boiling  in  my  veins  ;  and  all  my  arte- 
ries beat  vi^ith  violence.  Thefe  lively  emotions 
ftill  increafed,  when  the  finging  of  the  birds 
announced  the  dawn  of  day,  the  fortunate  day, 
when  I  was  to  be  born  again,  and  take  the  dear 
and  facred  title  and  rights  of  daughter  and  mo- 
ther ! — That  moment  made  to  compenfate  an 
age  of  mifery  !   that  moment  fo  palTionately  de- 

i^red  !•— it   approaches! — it   comes  at  laft  ! 

Cries  redoubled,  tumultuous  voices,  are  heard — 
Scon  I  diftinguifti  a  confufed  noife  of  carriages, 
of  horfes,  of  armed  men — The  noife  increafes, . 

it  draws  near. — I  tremble,  I  fliiver O  God  I 

— what  voice  ftrikes  my  ears,  and  re-echoes  at 
the  bottom  of  my  foul  !  — O  my  moiher  ! — {he 
calls  her  daughter  ! — my  heart  rufhes  towards 
her  ! — Good  God,  who  gaveit  me  flrength  to 
fupport  my  misfortunes,  O  do  not  let  excefs  of 
joy  overcome  me  ! — I  feel  that    I  am  fainting — 

Muft  I  expire  at  the  feet   of  my  mother' 

As  I  ended  thefe  words,  my  door  opened  ;  I 
precipitately  rufh  out  of  my  cavern.  In  fpite  of 
the  bright  glare  of  day  which  ftrikes  and  hurts 
njy  dazzled  eyes,  1  fee,  I  again  recollecfl  my 
mother,  my  father  ;  I  give  a  piercing  {hriek  ;  I 
throw  myfelf  into  their  arms,  and  there  fall 
down  in  a  fit. — O  !  who  can  defcribe  the  joy, 
the  tranfports,  I  felt  when  I  recovered  my  fenfes! 
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— 1  found  myfclf  on  the  bofom  ofthe  tcndereft  of 
mothers,  my  face  bathed  with  her  tears.  My 
father  on  his  knees  before  me,  prefling  both  my 
hands  in  his. — I  again  faw  the  day,  the  fun  ! — 
Nay,  I  was  certain  of  foon  feeing  my  daughter — 
That  initant  realized  all  my  dcarelt  hopes,  and 
fatisfied  all  the  wifhes  of  my  heart.  I  can  give 
no  account  of  my  thoughts  in  thefe  £rft  mo- 
ments;  I  felt  too  much  to  be  able  to  think,  or 
to  exprcfs  the  violence  of  my  joy,  othcrwife  than 
by  my  fobs  end  my  tears.  A-:  laft  my  father, 
raifing  me  in  his  arms,  Come,  my  dear  child, 
faid  he,  quit   this    dreadful    abode,    where   vice 

has  fo  long  oppreffed  innocence — Come. At 

thefe  words  I  arofe  ;  I  looked  around  me,  and  I 
faw  we  v/ere  furrounded  with  a  numerous  troop 
of  armed  men,  among  v/hom  I  recolle6ted  a 
great  many  relations,  and  fome  friends  of  my 
father's,  who  told  me  he  had  arfemblcd  them 
before  he  left  Rome,  he  had  conduced  them  di- 
lecStly  to  Naples,  where,  throwing  himfelf  atthe 
feet  of  the  King,  and  fliewing  him  my  note,  he 
not  only  obtained  pcrmiffion  to  come  and  take 
me  by  force,  if  force  was  neceflary,  but  even 
troops  to  fecond  him.  When  I  arrived  here, 
continued  my  father,  I  learnt  that  your  infamous 
perfecuror  had  juft  expired.  Thus  this  happy- 
day  rcflores  all  that  love  you,  deli\ers  you  from 
an  execrable  tyrant,  and  fecures  to  you  perfect 
liberty.  All  the  anfwer  I  gave  to  this  difcourfe, 
was  embracing  my  father  with  tears.  At  the 
height  of  happinefs,  having  nothing  to  fear,  I 
fould    not   help    pitying,  at   the   bottom  of  my 

foul,  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Duke  de  C . 

Alas  !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  if  I  had   loved   him,  he 
L  4  would 
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would  not  have  polluted  his  life  by  fuch  ciimina' 
paffions  ;  he  would  now  be  alive  and  happy  ! — 
That  thought,  whilft  it  excited  my  compaflion, 
made  it  painful  and  melancholy;  and  during 
Ibme  moments  imprefled  my  heart  v/ith  a  cruel 
ll:rrow,  and  corrupted  all  my  joy.  At  laft  we 
fet  out  j  and  the  next  day,  fortunate  as  a  mother 
as  I  had  been  happy  as  a  daughter,  I  found  again 
that  child  fo  pnflionately  beloved  j  I  clafped  her 
in  my  arms;  I  faw  her  fhed  tears;  I  heard  her 
call  me  her  mother  ! — I  was  in  a  kind  of  deliri- 
um the  two  firft  days  of  my  arrival  at  Rom.e, 
itunned  with  noife,  aftonifiicd  at  every  thing, 
and  enjoying  nothing  thoroughly  but  the  h'appi- 
nefs  of  feeing  my  daughter  again,  and  finding 
myfelf  between  my  father  and  mother.  Then, 
my  heart  being  fully  fatisf.ed,  I  began  to  feel 
the  value  of  all  the  happinefs  that  had  been  re- 
ftored  to  me.  I  found  enjoyments,  as  agreeable 
as  new,  in  the  moft  common  things  of  life;  all 
were  fights  for  me.  The  firfl  time  I  walked  by 
moon-light,  I  felt  an  adm.iration,  an  extafy  of 
joy,  not  to  be  exprcffed,  in  beholding  i-gain  that 
clear  and  foft  light,  and  the  heavens  fpangled 
with  ftars.  I  could  not  walk  in  the  country,  or 
in  a  garden,  without  flopping  at  every  flcp  to 
examine  particularly  all  the  objects  that  camiC 
in  my  fight.  I  contemplated  the  flowers,  the 
fruits,  the  trees,  the  grafs,  the  clouds,  the 
rifhig  and  the  fetting  fun,  that  delightful  and 
fublime  fight.  O  God  !  exclaimed  I  to  myfelf, 
what  wonders  docs  thy  goodnefs  create  for  our 
life,  what  treafures  does  it  lavifh  upon  us  !  and 
ungrateful  man  is  capable  of  difdaining  them  ; 
and  when  he  enjoys  fo  many  bleflings,  can  think 

himfclf 
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himfelf  unhappy  !— It  was  thus  my  heart  gave 
itfelfup  with  tranfport  to  tke  felicity  which  it 
had  been  (o  long  robbed  of.     I   alfo  felt  an  ex- 
treme   plcafure   in  finding  myfelf  again   in  the 
palace  where  I  was  born,  and  where  the  happy 
years  of  my  infancy  and  early  youth  were  fpent ;. 
hut  I  own  I   could  not  fee  the  iMaichicnefs  of 
Feuuzl,  that  old  friend,  again,  without  teeling 
fome  pain  :  flie  was  the  firft  caufe  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes.    The  Count  de  Belmire  foon  followed 
me  to  Rome;  and  in  the  prefence  of  my  father, 
my   mother,    the  Marchionefs    de   Venuzt,   and 
f/^me  relations,  I  told  him  my  hiftory.      Scarcely 
had    I    finiftied   when,  throwing    himfelf  at  my 
feet,  he  exprefild  in  the  mod  palBonate  terms  tnc 
excefs  of  his  compaiTion  and  gratitude.     What ! 
cried  he,  you  could,  by  naming  me,  have  pre- 
vented that  horrible  doom  !  It  was  I  who  plunged 
vou  in  thatabyfs;  and  whilft  you  groaned  there, 
i  lived  ;  I  faw  light,  which  you   were  deprived 
of  for  me  !— May  I  be  permitted  to  flatter  ir.y- 
felf,  that  love  can  recompenfe   you  for  all   the 
terrible   calamities  it  has   caufed  you  ?  — That 
heart,  fo  noble  and  fo  tender,  can  it  befaithlefs  ! 
Have  your  misfortunes  made   you   abjure   thofe 
feiitiments,  without  which  I  am  unable  to  live? 
My    father  at  this   difcourfe  affeaionately  em- 
braced the   Count  de  Belmire,  and  by  that  aaioa 
made  me    know    he    appro  red    his    fentimcnts. 
But  for  me,  having  almoft  loft  the  very  idea  of 
a  paffion  which  formerly  had  fuch  an  afcendancy 
over  my  heart,  I  could  no  longer  even  conceive 
how    any  one  could    devote  himfelf  to  it;    and 
ftill  lefs  the  polTibility  that  I  could  be  the  objea. 
After  a  moment's  filence,  I  fpoke  j  5nd,  addrei"- 
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ling  the  Count,  I  dcfcribed  to  him  fo  naturally 
the  fituation  of  my  heart,  that  he  inftantiy  loft 
all  his  hopes.  He  left  Rome  for  fome  time;  but 
the  fentiment  which  made  him  fly  brought  him 
back  again  ;  and  confoled  by  the  friendfliip  I 
ihewed  him,  he  fixed  himfelf  there  entirely. 

For  rny  part,  far  from  lofing  my  relifti  for  the 
good  fortune  which  I  tafted,  every  day  fcemed 
to  malce  me  more  fenfible  of  its  value.  How 
delightful  were  my  firft  thoughts  every  time  I 
awolce  ! — In  carting  my  eyes  around  me  I  felt 
the  pureft  joy,  in  feeing  my  daughter's  bed  by 
the  iide  of  mine,  in  finding  myfclf  again  in  my 
paternal  dwelling  !  I  could  not  comprehend, 
how  I  had  been  able  to  fupport  myfelf  without 
that  felicity  I  now  enjoyed,  or  even  without 
thofe  comforts  and  conveniences  which  ufe  be- 
gan now  to  make  me  think  abfoluteiy  neceffary 
to  life.  Thpfe  ideas  infpired  me  with  the  ten- 
dereft  compaffion  for  all  the  unfortunate.  I  had 
lain  upon  firaw  for  nine  years;  I  had  fuffered 
hunger,  thirft,  and  cold.— I  owed  at  leaft  to  my 
misfortunes  the  fentiment,  which  brings  us  the 
neareft  to  the  divinity  .' — I  did  not  liften  with 
inattention  to  the  lamentations  of  the  poor  im- 
ploring my  compaiTion.  Their  fate  made  me 
recall  mine  ;  I  conceived  them  as  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  myfelf;  and  I  found  the  moft  de- 
lightful fatisfafl^ion  in  confoling  and  relieving 
them  !  To  receive,  to  entertain  them,  was  not 
fufficient  for  me;  I  went  to  feek  them. — Ah  ! 
who  defervcs  to  have  the  firft  advances  made  to 
him,  if  it  is  not  the  wretch  that  is  in  pain,  and 
who  often  dares  not  afk  for  the  feeble  fuccours 
which  would  fave  his  life? — This  defire  to  fin4 

the 
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tjie  unfortunate  in  order  to  change  their  condi- 
tion, was  no  virtue  in  me;  it  was  the  moft 
preffing  exigence  of  my  hcan,  and  the  fweeteft 
of  all  my  pleafures.  Eut  the  more  I  grew  ac- 
ciiflcmed  to  the  eafe  which  was  reflored  to  me, 
the  ftronger  impreffion  did  the  remembrance  of 
iTiy  captivity  make  upon  me;  and  foon  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  tallc  of  my  misfortunes,  nor 
even  to  liflcn  with  tranquility  to  the  recitals  or 
difcourfcp,  which  could  recall  them  to  my  m.e- 
mory.  That  weaknefs  gave  me  a  great  many 
more.  I  could  not  bear  darkncfs,  or  total  foli- 
tude,  were  it  only  for  a  moment.  I  remember, 
that  one  night  my  light  went  out.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  finding  myfelf  in  a  profound 
darknefs,  I  felt  an  horror  that  mv  reafon  could 
not  conquer  or  moderate.  I  gave  a  piercing 
cry:  they  came,  and  found  m,e  pale,  disfigured, 
almoft  without  my  fcnfes,  and  agitated  with  the 
moft  frightful  convulfions.  7'hefe  vain  terrors, 
thefe  involuntary  wcaknefles,  melancholy  fruits 
of  my  misfortunes  and  captivity,  were  not  my 
greateft  afflictions.  I  found  myfelf  abfolutely 
incapable  of  directing  the  education  of  my 
daughter.  I  was  forced  to  learn  again  to  read, 
write,  and  caft  accounts :  but  by  a  lingularity 
remarkable  enough,  I  had  hardly  forgot  any 
thing  I  had  read  in  my  youth  ;  for  having  had, 
during  nine  years,  no  kind  of  amufement  to 
engage  my  attention,  I  had  looked  for  one  in 
the  pafi",  by  recalling  frequently  and  circum- 
ftantially  what  I  had  learnt  from  books  and 
converfation.  Thus  all  thofe  things  were  im- 
printed in  my  memory,  perhaps  better  than  if  I 
had  never  quitted  the  world.  I  was  twenty- 
L  6  fevcii 
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h\en  years  old  when  I  came  out  of  my  con- 
fuTementi  and  my  daughter  was  then  ten.  En- 
tirely occupied  with  her,  living  in  the  moft  fe- 
cluded  retirement,  always  (hut  up  in  my  apart- 
ment, feeing  only  my  father,  my  mother,  and 
i'cmetimes  the  Count  ile  Be/mire,  I  lived  thus 
for  five  years.  My  daughter  at  laft  attained  her 
fifteenth  year ;  and  being  the  greateft  match  in 
Italy,  all  the  families  of  diftinflion  at  Rome 
made  propofals  to  me.  My  choice  had  long 
been  made  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  con- 
fulted  my  daughter;  fhe  acknov.^ledged  her  fen- 
timents  coincided  with  my  wilhes;  my  father 
and  mother  gave  their  approbation.  I  did  not 
delay  executing  my  intention.  The  Count  ''a'e 
Belmire,  ftill  young,  a  captivating  figure,  vir- 
tuous as  amiable,  pofTellbr  of  a  confiderable  for- 
tune, had  conftantly  refiifed  the  molt  advan- 
tageous and  fplendid  eftablifliments.  It  was  to 
that  too  faithful  lover,  that  deareft  friend,  my 
deliverer,  to  whcin  I  ofFered  my  daughter.  I 
give  her  to  you,  faid  I  to  him ;  fhe  is  yours, 
ishe  loves  you  ;  (he  is  fifteen,  the  age  I  was  the 
firft  time  you  faw  me  j  fhe  will  recall  all  that  I 
was  then,  both  by  her  figure  and  her  fentiments. 
Fate  gives  you  back  to-day,  what  it  formerly 
deprived  you  of.  As  I  was  not  born  to  make 
you  happy,  nothing  but  feeing  you  happy  with 
my  daughter  can  give  me  confolation.  At  thefe 
words  the  Count  de  Behnire  feized  one  of  my 
hands,  bathing  it  wifh  tears  ;  and  as  I  was  pref- 
fmg  him  to  anfwer  me  :  Ah  !  faid  he,  at  laft, 
have  ycu  not  aright  to  difpofe  of  my  deftiny  ! — 
The  fame  €•  e-nng  this  converfation  pafled,  the 
marriage   articles  were  figned  >  and   eight  days 

after 
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after  the  Count  de  Belmlre  married  my  daughter. 
I  remained  at  Rome  another  year.  Then  Leing 
my  daughter  fettled  and  perfedlly  happy,  I  now 
only  thought  of  retiring  into  folitudc,  and  per- 
forming the  vow  I  had  made  in  my  prifcn.  Be- 
fide?,  the  air  of  Rome  being  very  projwdxial  to 
my  health,  the  phyficians  had  ordered  me  to 
go  to  Ni-e  for  fome  time.  I  undertook  that 
voya.e  by  La  Corniche.  I  wa-  fo  much 
charmed  with  the  fituation  of  Albenga,  that  I 
refolvcd  to  fix  myfelf  in  that  agreeable  place. 
I  had  a  plain  and  commodious  houfe  built,  in 
which  I  took  up  my  abode,  when  I  returned 
from  Nice.  It  is  here,  for  four  years,  I  have 
recovered  perfecSl  health,  and  my  life  glides 
away  in  the  moft  delightful  repofe.  It  is  hcre^ 
that  I  have  had  the  refolution  to  write  this  hif- 
tory,  which  I  defign  for  my  grand-children, 
when  they  are  of  an  ?.ge  to  reap  advantage  from 
it.  In  abandonins;  the  world  I  have  not  re- 
nounccd  thofe  objects  that  were  dear  to  m,e. 
Since  I  have  been  at  Albenga,  1  have  already 
made  two  journies  to  Rome  to  fee  my  father  and 
mother;  and  every  year  my  daughter  and  my 
fon-in-law  come  and  fpend  three  months  in  my 
retirement.  In  Ihort,  it  is  impoffible  to  be 
more  perfedlly  hrppy  than  I  am.  I  blefs  God 
every  day  for  the  happinefs  I  pofTefs,  and  even 
for  the  misfortunes  I  have  fuffered,  fince  they 
iave  expiated  my  faults,  purified  my  heart,  and 
have  taught  me  the  full  value  of  the  felicity 
which  I  now  enjoy. 


ContinuaUon 
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Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Baronefs. 


W; 


Pietra,  Sunday. 


HEN    you    have   read    the   flory    of  the 

Dutchefs  de  C ,  you  Vv'ill  eafily  conceive 

the  pain  we  felt  in  quitting  Albenga.  We  could 
not  prevail  upon  ourfelvcs  to  leave  it  till  this  af- 
ternoon. We  vi'ere  obliged  to  perform  a  good 
part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  and  our  converfa- 
tion  turned  perpetually  on  the  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting Dutchefs.  We  obferved  that  all  her 
misfortunes  arofe  folely  from  her  want  of  con- 
fidence in  her  mother;  and  that  vi'irhout  the  aid 
of  religion  her  cavern  had  been  her  grave,  or 
would  have  rendered  her  (lupid  and  fenfelefs. 
So  that  Adelaide  and  Theodore  have  now  a  more 
enlarged  idea  of  religion.  They  have  feen  it  at 
Lagaraye,  ereat,  beneficent,  heroic  ;  they  have 
j'.ift  now  feen,  that  there  are  no  accidents  in  life, 
no  misfortunes,  which  it. cannot  enable  us  to 
fupport  with  courage  and  refignat'on. — They 
will  never  forget,  that  it  is  as  con.fortahje  as 
fublime  J  that  it  imprints  on  the  heart  virtues, 
which  by  nature  we  have  not;  and  that  it  in- 
fpires  as  with  a  courage,  that  unaiufted  reafon 
cannot  pretend  to. 

Savona,  Monday. 

To  avoid   an  horrible  and  dangerous  moun-. 

tain,  we  embarked  this  morning  :.i  Pietra,  and 

went  three  leagues  and  an  half  by   fea  to  Novi, 

where  we  again  took  to  our  chairs.     From  the 

top 
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top  of  the  mountain,  which  overlooks  the  towns 
of  Anvaye  and  Savona,  is  the  fineft  view  in  the 
uniAcrfe.  This  is  all  we  have  found  remarkable 
fmce  our  leaving  Albenga.  Savona  is  a  pretty- 
town,  agreeably  fituated,  and  but  twelve  leagues 
from  Genoa.  We. have  already  ran  over  it  and 
its  environs.  After  having  finifhcd  our  journey 
by  La  Corniche,  we  found  great  pleafure  in  get- 
ting into  our  carriages  once  more,  and  in  feeing 
horfes  again. — We  are  juft  returned  from  vi- 
fiting  Abbiflbla,  a  village  one  fliort  l-.ague  from 
Gei.oa,  in  which  are  the  two  magnificent  pa- 
laces of  Novere  and  Durazzo. — The  gardens  are 
extenfive,  but  in  a  bad  tafle.  I  obferved,  which, 
is  fingular  enough,  that  none  of  the  charming- 
flowers  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  fields, 
except  the  orange-tree,  are  admitted  there  ;  whilft 
the  box  is  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care  ;  and 
the  fuperb  vafes,  which  ornament  the  terraces, 
are  filled  with  it.  Adelaide  teflified  her  furprize 
at  it,  and  faid,  the  mafter  of  this  palace  feems 
to  have  very  little  tafte. — Jt  is  certainly,  replied 
I,  a  very  frivolous  vanity,  if  he  takes  any  no- 
tice of  his  garden  himfelf,  and  does  not  abandon 
the  care  of  it  entirely  to  his  gardener  :  for  this 
nafty  box  is  placed  in  thefe  beautiful  vafes  for 
no  other  reafon,  than  that  it  is  here  more  fcarce 

than  myrtle,  jeffamin,  and   the  rofe-laurel. 

But,  mamma,  does  an  agreeable  thing  become 
lefs  fo  for  being  common  ? — No,  furely  !  not  in 
the  opinion  of  perfons  of  fenfe  and  tafte:  but  a 
rich  man,  with  much  vanity  and  little  under- 
ftanding,  thinks  of  nothing  but  difplaying  his 
wealth.  He  lavifhes  his  money,  not  to  procure 
what  he  likes  beft,  but  what  makes  moft  fhow  j 

not 
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not  to  conciliate  the  efteem  of  perfons  of  worth, 
but  to  raife  the  admiration  and  envy  of  fools; 
and  facrificing  to  that  abfurd  vanity  the  moft 
rational  pleafiires,  he  has  no  enjoyments  of  his 
ov;n  ;  and  thinking  to  dazzle  all  eyes  by  his 
magnificence,  he  only  flaews  his  folly  and  ab- 
furdity. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

'The  fame  to  thejame. 

Genoa. 

E  arrived  at  Genoa,  my  dear  friend,^  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  before  yefterday.  As  I 
this  day  met  with  a  fafe  conveyance  for  my  little 
journal  of  La  Corniche,  and   the   hiitory  of  the 

Dutchefs  de  C ■ — ,  I  made  ufe  of  it  to  fend 

them  to  you.  And  now  I  am  going  to  make  a 
real  journal^  which  you  will  not  fee  till  my  re- 
turn. I  fliall  write  it  with  care,  becaufe  it  is 
to  ferve  as  a  model  :  for  my  daughter  is  to  write 
one,  and  I  to  write  another;  and  every  night 
fhe  is  to  comrrumcate  her  obfervations,  which  I 
{hall  corre61:  by  mine. — As  we  fliall  both  write 
on  the  fame  fubjecl,  and  as  I  fhall  not  fhew  her 
my  journal  till  1  have  feen  hers,  this  method, 
will  krve  to  form  her  ftile,  her  judgment,  and 
her  mind  at  the  fame  time.  But,  however,  that 
my  letters  may  appear  lefs  infipid  to  you,  I  fliall 
enliven  them  from  time  to  time  witii  fome  par- 
ticulars 
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ticulars  relative  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  countries  we  pafs  through. — For  inftance,  I 
can  inform  you  already,  that  what  they  fay  of 
Cicifbeo's*,  is  literally  true. — It  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  a  lady  to  have  one  after  the  firft 
year.  He  is  the  choice  of  the  parents  and  the 
hulband,  fo  that  you  may  eafily  guefs,  whether 
fhe  always  keeps  to  him  alone.  His  bufinefs  is 
to  attend  upon  his  Cicifoco  every  where  ;  to  be 
of  her  party  at  cards  ;  to  walk  by  her  chair  j  to 
open  Jind  fhut  it  for  her ;  to  carry  her  cioaic,  her 
fan,  Sec. 

Except  the  new  ftreet,  and  that  of  Balbi, 
which  are  broad,  all  the  reft  are  very  narrow; 
fo  that  there  are  fcarce  any  carriages  kept  at 
Genoa,  and  every  body  ufes  chairs.  All  the 
women  of  inferior  rank  appear  to  be  pretty ; 
they  wear  a  fort  of  Englifh  drefs,  with  long 
trains  that  fweep  the  ftreets,  longmullin  aprons, 
and  a  mantle  of  Perfian,  which  they  wrap  round 
their  heads  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  fel- 
dom  difcovers  the  whole  face  at  once,  but  the 
different  features  one  after  another  ;  fometitnes 
the  mouth,  fometimes  the  eyes,  and  fometimes 
the  nofe  ;  aiid  this  manner  of  e\pofing  thcm- 
felves,  as  it  were  by  retail,  and  difcovering 
whilll  they  conceal  themfelve^,  becomes  them, 
and  appears  very  alluring. 

Yeflerday  we  were  at  a  grand  aflen-.bly,  which 
they  call  Veilla  delle  qiiaranU  ■  becaufe  fo  ty  no- 
ble Gcnoefe  ladies  give  thefe  afi'emblies  by  turns. 
Adelaide,  who  thou^^ht  the  ladies  not  drefTed  in 

*  The  word  Cicrfbeo  is  Greek,  and  fignifies,  they  fay, 
whifpering  in  tlie  ear. 

tafte. 
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tafte,  gave  Mifs  Bridget  a  defer! ption  of  them 
droll  enough,  but  fatyrical.  On  hearing  this, 
I  turned  coldly  to  Mifs  Bridget^  and  flirugging 
up  my  fhoulders,  furely  Mifs,  fays  I,  you  muft 
have  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  fenfe  and  cha- 
racfler  of  Adelaide, — Really,  Madam,   /  am  fur - 

prized  at  it. — How  do  you  mean,  Adamma  ? 

1  did  not  think,  Adelaide^  you  would  have  fo 
foon  forgot  what  I  faid  to  you  on  this  fubje6^, 
when  you  criticifed  the  ladies  of  Languedoc. — 
But,  Mamma,  the  Genoefe  ladies  are  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  ridiculous.  It  is  impoflible  not 
to  be  aftoniflicd  at  their  head-dreffes,  fo  flat,  fo 
frizzed,  fo  powdered  ! — Your  aftonilhment  is 
very  abfurd,  and  you  would  have  greater  reafon 
for  it,  were  the  Genoefe  ladies  drefled  exa(fHy  in 
the  fame  mode  as  thofe  of  Paris  and  Verfailles  : 
for  it  would  indeed  be  very  furprifing,  if  in 
fuch  frivolous  matters  there  fhould  be  a  general 
agreement,  and  one  exaft  model  for  all  coun- 
tries.— After  this  fhort  lefTon  1  changed  the  dif- 
courfe.  This  morning  Adelaide  and  I  went  a 
Chopping,  and  as  we  fpealc  good  Italian,  we 
were  aifvi fed  not  to  pafs  ourfelves  for  foreigners, 
that  we  might  get  better  bargains.  So  we  went 
out  in  the  morning  drelles  of  the  Genoefe  ladies. 
As  we  were  coming  from  a  (hop  where  they  fold 
artificial  flowers,  and  were  getting  into  our 
chairs,  my  Genoefe  footman  propofed  to  us  to 
go  to  a  print-fliop  juft  by.  I  at  firfb  made  fome 
difficulties;  but  yielding  to  the  folicitations  of 
Adelaide^  I  went  in.  The  matter  of  the  {hop, 
a  fat,  good-humoured  man,  fhcwed  us  fome 
prints,  and  afked,  with  a  laugh,  if  we  had 
feen  La  Bambolina  Franceje — The  French  Puppet. 

What 
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What  is  that,  fays  Adelaide?  It  is  a  coloured 
drawing,  which  a  young  painter  made  laft  night 
lit  The  Veilla  delle  quaranie. — And  what  does  it 
reprcfent  ?— You  muft  know  firftof  all,  Ladies, 
there  are  two  French  women  come  to  Genoa, 

mother   and   daughter.- Here  Adelaide  and  I 

looked  upon  one  another  with  fome  emotion  ;  and 
the   man    purfued    his  difcourfe  :   The    mother,, 
continued    he,  has    nothing  extraordinary;  but 

the   little  girl   is  a  fine  caricature  indeed  ! 

Here,  Lawrence!  where  are  thofe  little  draw- 
ings?—  Laxvrence  anfwcred,  they  are  all  fold  ex- 
cept this,  which  he  brought.  The  painter  has 
not  loft  his  labour  then,  fays  the  mafter.  He 
pafTed  the  whole  night,  with  two  or  three  of 
his  friends,  in  making  a  fcore  or  two  of  them, 
and  they  are  all  gone  but  this.  Here — obferve, 
Ladies,  how  very  comical  \  —  Adelaide  bluftiing, 
and  very  much  corfufed,  caft  her  eyes  upon  it, 
and  immediately  turned  her  head  away  with  a 
forced  and  difccncerted  fmile. — You  will  agree 
with  me,  that  it  is  an  excellent  figure  ! — Ob- 
ferve this  mafs  of  hair  floatino;  all  over  the 
ihoulders,  thefe  enormous  curls  failing  down 
and  covering  the  neck  and  breaft,  and  this  balket 
of  flowers  upon  the  head.  Oh  !  what  an  ex- 
cellent caricature  !  what  an  excellent  carica- 
ture !— And  did  the  painter,  fays  I  to  him,  tell 

you  that  it  was  like. Oh  !   he  did  not  much 

attend  to  the  likenefs;  and  yet  two  ladies  of  the 
Veilla  delle  quarante,  who  were  here  this  morn- 
ing, knew  it  inftantly,  and  laughed  heartily.— 
Do  they  fay  this  young  French  woman  is  pret- 
ty .'' — The  painter  fays,  (he  would  be  very  well, 
were  (lie  not  truffed    up  in   fo  extraordinary  a 

manner. 
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manner.  As  he  finifhed  thefe  words,  I  arofe, 
purchdCed  the /ilt/e  Freud?  puppet,  and  went  out. 
At  our  return  home,  Well,  my  dear  Adelaide, 
faid  I,  what  think  you  of  this  advei^ture  ?— — 
Vv"hy,  Alamma,  I  fee  that  when  we  ridicule 
others  for  trifles,  ihey  may  be  retorted  upon  us. 
I  was  very  foolilh,  1  own;  but  the  ladies  of 
the  Veilla  delle  quaraiite  were  as  filly  as  1  ;  for 
they  likewife  laughed  at  my  drefs,  and  they  are 
older  than  me. — And  for  that  very  reafon  you 
may  be  afiured,  that  many  of  them  had  fenfe 
enough  not  to  be  furprized,  that  a  French  wo- 
man was  not  dreflld  like  a  Genoefe. — Now  you 
have  bought  this  wretched  little  drawing,  what 
do  you  defign  to  do  with  it? — Whatever  you 
pleafe. — It  is  fit  for  nothing,  but  to  burn.  . 
Why  fo  ? — This  little  figure  is  droll  enough  j 
befides,  it  is  like  you. — Oh,  Mamma  ! — I  have 
not  this  nofe,  I  hope. — They  have  not  flattered 
you  in  this  portrait;  but,  however,  it  refembles 
you. — Thus  it  is,  that  they  paint  us  who  love 
us  not;  but  unfortunately,  tho'  they  make  us 
ugly,  they  do  not  disfigure  us  entirely,  but  ma- 
licioufiy  leave  fome  feature  by  which  we  may 
be  known. — But,  toreturmto  your' caricature  ; 
Why  would  you  burn  it  ? — Mamma  ! — Do  you 
know  that  the  only  method  to  defeat  fuch  a  jeft 
as  this,  is  to  appear  neither  iLocked  nor  em- 
barrafTed  at  it? — If  evil-minded  people  fought 
to  wrong  you,  or  blacken  your  chara6ter,  you 
would  have  had  reafon  to  be  affiicled  ;  but  this 
jeft  does  not  attack  your  reputation  ;  and  if  yoa 
have  the  good  ien^t.  to  be  the  firfb  to  laugh  at  it, 
far  from  letting  you  in  a  ludicrous  light,  it  will 
turn  to  your  advantage    by  fhewing,  that  you 

are 
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are  above  the  childifli  vanity  of  being  vexed  at 
trifles,  and  th.'.t  you  will  not,  by  your  notice  of 
them,  give  importance  to  things  beneath  the 
confideration  of  perfons  of  fenfe. — Well,  Mam- 
ma, that  is  the  method  -I  fhall  obferve  in  fu- 
ture.— I  applaud  your  refolution,  as  it  is  a  proof 
of  your  good  fcnfe. — Well  then,  1  am  refolved 
to  be  vexed  at  no  ill-natured  jejis  whatever,  that 
do  not  attack  my  character. — Ill-natured  jcjls.-^ 
You  look,  upon  this  jeft  then  in  that  Jiviht. — 
Certainly ;  for  it  has  given  me  uneafinefs. — 
That  is  a  good  reafon  indeed  !  But,  however, 
what  you  call  an  ill-natured  jeft,  becaufe  you 
are  the  objeft  of  it,  is  in  truth  nothing  more 
than  a  little  raillery,  a  joke  by  no  means  fo  fe- 
vere  as  th;it  you  formerly  put  upon  Mifs  Bridget^ 
when  you  ftuck  up  in  your  chamber  a  profile  of 
the  Emperor  Vefpafian  ;  for  there  the  whole  ri- 
dicule  fell    upon    the  perfon,  not  the    drcfs    of 

Mifs  Bridget. Oh,  Mammal    what    an   old 

flory  have  you  brought  up  ! — If  what  then 
pafTed  had  entirely  cured  you,  I  fiiould  not  have 
mentioned  it.  It  taught  you  indeed  to  refpeiSt 
your  friends  ;  bur  it  has  not  corrected  your  fa- 
tirical  turn.  No  longer  ago  than  yefterday,  that 
ridiculous  defcription   you   gave   Mif«;  Bridget  of 

the  Genoefe  ladies 1  proteft,  Mamma,  I  now 

abhor  raillery ;  and  you  fhall  never  fee  me  fall 

again   into  that  low  and  defpicable  fault. ■ 

Well,  I  believe  you.  Let  us  fay  no  more  about 
it, — I  expe<5t  company  to  dinner  j  let  us  go  and 
receive  them.  —  I  will  bring  my  portrait,  and 
fhew  it  to  '^very  body. — Very  well  I  Come, 
then.  — She  entered  the  room  with  an  eafy  air, 
holding  the  Bambolina  Francefe  in  her  hand,  and 

told 
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told  our  morning's  adventure  and  our  converfa- 
tkm  at  the  print-fhop  with  a  good  grace.  The 
whole  company,  prepared  by  Mr.  D'Almane., 
commended  very  much  the  manner  in  which 
Ihe  took  the  jeft  ;  and  Adelaide.,  charmed  with 
her  fuccefs,  has  had  the  drawing  framed,  to 
hang  it  up  in  the  faloon.  So  that  now  I  am 
lure  of  two  things  ;  that  (lie  will  take  a  jeft 
with  good-humour,  and  never  make  a  fevere 
one.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  am  already  two 
hundred  and  feventy-four  leagues  from  you  and 
Madame  D'Ofialis.,  and  am  ftill  going  farther 
from  you.  How  affliiling  is  this  calculation  ! — 
I  confefs,  three  months  before  my  departure,  I 
jie\er  thought  on  my  journey  but  with  delight; 
and  now  my  heart  is  much  opprefieJ,  when  I 
think  on  the  diftance  that  feparates  us  !  How 
much  does  the  imagination  feduce  and  deceive 
us !  True  and  folid  pleafures  are  thofe  of  the 
heart;  fuch,  for  example,  as  I  (hall  feel  at  my 
return. 


LETTER    XL. 

The  Baron  to  Mr.  UAimeri. 


Genoa. 


X  O  U  have  at  laft  decifively  broken  the  treaty 

of  marriage   propofed    by   Madame   D'Olcy.     I 

cannot  fay,  that  I  am  forry  for  itj  for  I  ftill 

5  adhere 
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adhere  to  the  projei^,  which  I  have  communi- 
cated to  you.  Let  us  now  come  to  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  Chevalier  de  Vohnont ;  and  let 
us  fee  how  we  can  preferve  him  from  fome  of 
the  dangers,  which  will  furround  him  this  win- 
ter. I  have  already  faid,  if  he  quits  you,  he  is 
Joft;  if  you  follow  him  againO:  his  will,  you 
will  be  of  no  fervice  to  him.  Confidence  is 
your  only  tie  upon  him.  A  young  man,  na- 
turally well  difpofed,  o.-ght  to  feel  that  kind  of 
attachment  to  a  perfon,  whofe^  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience he  is  acquainted  with  ;  of  v/hom  he 
thinks  himfclf  beloved,  and  whom  he  has  been 
accuftomed  from  his  infancy  to  confult.  And 
yet  \cry  few  fathers,  very  few  preceptors  know 
how  to  infpire  this  confidence  into  their  fons 
and  pupils.  I  have  fought  the  reafon,  and  be- 
lieve I  have  found  it.  There  are  two  forts  of 
confidence:  the  one  founded  on  efl:ecm,  and  the 
neceflity  of  fometimes  confulting,  in  matters  of 
importance,  a  perfon  mo,e  knowing  and  expe- 
rienced than  onefelf :  the  other  comes  from  the 
heart,  and  from  a  conformity  of  opinions  and 
fentiments.  This  kind  of  confidence  we  repofe 
in  a  man  difintereftedly,  and  without  having 
need  of  his  advice ;  we  find  an  inexpreffible 
pleafure  in  talking  with  him  of  whatever  is  up- 
permoft  in  our  thought?,  of  whatever  amufes 
us  ;  in  telling  him  the  little  fecret  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  in  throwing  ofF  all  difguife  before 
him,  and  appearing  what  we  really  are.  The 
firft  fort  of  confidence  is  more  flattering;  the 
fecond  more  engaging.  The  one  without  the 
other  always  leaves  friendfhip  feeble  and  im- 
perfcft  i   but  both  of  them  united   form   thofe 

deep 
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deep  and  durable  attachments,-  which  nothing 
can  deftroy,  and  of  which  fo  few  examples  are 
to  be  found.  It  is  not  often  that  a  perfon  loves 
to  talk  of  his  feelings,  his  pleafures,  his  occu- 
pations, except  to  one  who  feems  to  intereft 
himftlf  in  the  detail.  If  you  never  liften  to 
your  fon  with  attention,  but  when  he  afks  your 
advice,  he  will  have  no  other  confidence  in  you, 
than  fuch  as  we  repofe  in  a  fteward,  or  a  lawyer 
whom  we  confult,  Peifuade  your  fon,  there- 
fore, that  his  converfation  is  alv/ays  interefting 
to  you,  and  he  will  prefer  your  company  to  any 
other.  Different  ages  will  neceflarily  be  dif- 
ferent in  tafte,  and  fee  things  in  different  lights  : 
but  this  is  the  very  thing  that  muft  be  concealed. 
When  Theodore,  even  in  his  childhood,  talked 
to  me  for  hours  together  of  his  cart,  his  play- 
things, or  his  garden,  he  was  perfuaded  that 
his  converfation  was  infinitely  interefting  to  mc  ; 
and  finding  nobody  but  me,  who  could  liften 
to  him  fo  long  without  being  tired,  his  mofl 
agreeable  recreation,  his  greateft  pleafure  was 
to  amufe  himfelf  tete-a-tete  with  me.  If  any 
one  came  in  upon  us,  this  charming  converfa- 
tion was  difturbed  ;  for  we  both  of  us  knew, 
that  the  things  v.'e  were  fo  forKl  of  talking  about, 
were  interefting  to  nobody  but  ourfelves.  But 
when  we  were  interrupted,  I  failed  not  to  let 
him  know  by  a  fignificant  nod  or  whifper,  how 
much  the  interruption  was  impertinent  and  difa- 
greeable  to  me.  I  have  hitherto  conftantly  fol- 
lowed this  method  ;  and  the  fruits  I  reap  from 
it,  the  intimate  confidence  Theodore  repofes  in 
me,  makes  ample  amends  for  the  trouble  it 
has  fcrmetimes  caufed  me,      I  am  certain  that 

my 
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my  Ton  will  never  have  more  confidence  m  any 
one  than  in  me.  Accuftomed  from  his  infancy 
to  conceal  nothing  from  me,  but  to  open  h  » 
whole  heart  to  me,  it  is  now  become  neccflary  to 
hiir..  Brought  up  by  me  from  the  cradle,  he  has 
no  opinions,  no  principles,  but  what  I  have  given 
him.  Confequently  we  ihall  always  have  a  great 
conformity  of  chara6ter,  we  (hall  have  the  fame 
manner  of  judging,  and  fhall  fee  things  in  the 
fame  light.  Our  tafte  alone  will  be  different, 
but  Theodore  fhall  not  perceive  this.  I  love  fo- 
litude  ;  but  I  (hall  follow  him  into  the  world, 
and  appear  to  amufe  myfelf  there.  If  I  go 
with  him  to  an  horfe-race,  I  fhall  feem  to  in- 
terefl  myfelf  for  Gloiv-ivorniy  or  King  Pepin. 
In  fliort,  I  fhall  always  endeavour  to  perfuade 
him,  that  I  participate  and  relifh  his  pleafures 
as  long  as  they  are  innocent  and  reafonable.— 
This  is  the  way  I  advife  you  to  follow  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Vabnont.  Confider,  that  aufterity 
flartles  youth,  and  keeps  them  aloof  from  us; 
and  that  we  cannot  allure  them  back,  but  by 
appearing  to  think  them  agreeable;  confider 
alfo,  that  we  juftly  render  ourfelves  infupport- 
able,  when  we  cenfure  their  innocent  aftions. 

In  my  former  letter  I  entered  into  a  detail  of 
the  method  I  thought  necefTary  to  be  taken  to 
guard  him  from  the  epidemical  patfion  for  play. 
I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  a  danger  perhaps  flill 
greater.  Next  winter  his  heart  will  be  difen- 
gaged  :  and  what  will  become  of  an  heart  na- 
turally fo  tender  ?  He  admires  talents,  and  he 
is  fond  of  the  theatres.  Your  are  fenfible,  whi-» 
ther  that  tafte  leads  mofl  of  our  young  men. 
The   Chevalier   de  Fa/mout   is   decent    and  de- 
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licate  ;  and  errors  of  this  fort  will  in  him  be 
but  of  (hort  duration;  but  how  fhort  foever 
they  may  be,  they  always  leave  bad  impreflions. 
Befides,  fhould  your  fon  efcape  this  rock,  how 
will  he  defend  himfelf  from  a  propenfity,  of 
which  he  has  hitherto  felt  only  the  pains,  and 
of  which  he  longs  to  tafte  the  plea fu res  ?  I  fee 
but  one  means  to  fecure  him  from  it  j  it  is  to 
offer  to  his  imagination  an  object,  to  which  he 
may  dire6t  his  vows,  his  defues,  and  his  hopes. 
He  thinks  Adelaide  amiable  ;  he  feems  convinced 
fhe  will  make  the  man  happy,  who  fhall  be  de- 
ftined  for  her  :  fhe  is  (till  too  young  to  create  a 
paflion  :  but  an  imagination  of  nineteen  may 
eafily  reprefent  to  itfelf  an  idea  of  what  fhe  will 
be  two  years  hence.  Befides,  the  Chevalier  de 
Valmont  has  a  real  affection  for  Madame  D^ Al~ 
mane-,  and  furely  he  will  not  be  infenfible  to  the 
profpedi  of  being  fo  nearly  allied  to  her,  and  of 
being  adopted  into  a  family  he  has  known  from 
his  infancy.  In  fhort,  even  with  regard  to  in- 
tereft,  he  cannot  find  a  better  match  ;  for,  fince 
he  refolves  to  marry  a  perfon  of  quality,  he 
cannot  find  one,  in  whom  more  advantages  are 
centered  :  fo  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  our  pro- 
je(£l  will  be  conformable  to  his  inclinations. 
Conceal  from  him  the  conditional  promifes  we 
have  made  to  -each  other;  but  acquaint  him 
with  part  of  the  truth  :  tell  him,  from  your 
knowledge  of  my  chara(51:er  you  are  certain,  were 
his  condudl  irreproachable,  I  fhould  prefer  him 
to  any  other.  But,  for  his  own  fake,  he  ought 
rot  j'oon  to  know  that  in  reality  I  defign  my 
daughter  for  him.  The  good  one  is  fure  to  ob- 
tain, foon  ceafes  to  appear  in  an  advantageous 
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point  of  view.  Certainty  will  cool  his  ar- 
dour ;  but  hope  will  make  him  enterprifing,  and 
enable  him,  if  neceil'ary,  to  undergo  the  moft 
difficult  trials.  But  if  his  imagination  be  en- 
flan)ed,  if  that  fentiment  encouraged  by  you 
becomes  a  paffion,  never  fear  that  he  will  lofe 
himfelf,  that  he  will  flray  from  you  ;  you  will 
become  his  friend,  and  his  confidant;  all  your 
advice  will  be  attended  to  and  foil-owed.  In 
Ihort,  you  lifk  nothing  in  infpiring^  him  with  a 
paflionate  attachment  to  my  daughter.  If  he 
truly  loves  her,  he  will  obtain  her;  for  he  will 
learn  to  deferve  her.  Adieu,  Sir;  I  fhall  flay 
fix  weeks  longer  here,  after  which  I  fhall  go  to 
Venice,  where  I  intend  to  pafs  the  winten  ' 


LETTER    XLI. 

The  Earonefs  to  the  Vifcountefs, 

Genoa, 

X    OMORROW  we  leave  Genoa,  and  we 
do  it  with  pleafure ;  for  we  have,  all  of  us,'  a 

p-reat  defire   to   fee   Venice.     Genoa  is    a   fine 

.... 
city;  but  it  is  feen  with  admiration,  and  quit- 
ted without  regret ;  becaufe  there  are  no  charms 
in  its  fociety  to  attach  one  to  it.  Luxury  here 
affords  no  agreeable  enjoyments  :  it  confifls  in 
mere  outfide  fhew ;  and  difplays  itfelf  only  to 
dazzle,  to  aflonifh  the  flranger,  and  to  attract 
M  2  his 
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his  eyes  as  he  pafles. — Genoa  is  adorned  with 
fumpcuous  palaces,  fuperb  marble  colonades,  and 
immenfe  galleries  of  pictures;  but  the  rooms  of 
thefe  vaft  houfcs  are  very  inconveniently  dif- 
pofed.  You  muft  afcend  a  very  deep  ftair-cafe, 
and  always  fevcnty  or  eighty  fteps  at  Icaft,  be- 
fore you  reach  the  beft  apartments.  On  the 
days  of  aflembiy,  thefe  palaces  are  lighted  up 
with  an  extreme  magnificence.  For  inihince, 
one  luftre  commonly  holds  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  wax-lights. — 
The  Genoefe  fee  company  perhaps  four  or  five 
times  in  a  year,  and  then  receive  two  hundred 
perfons.  'Fhey  give  *  magnificent  entertain- 
inents,  but  never  little  f  focial  repafts. — Cu- 
riofity  led  me  yeftcrday  to  a  mafked  ball.  Never 
did  I  fee  any  thing  more  dull  and  more  filent. 
The  dancers  are  obliged  to  dance  in  turn  mi- 
nuets for  half  an  hour  ;  and  then  Englifh  coun- 
try-dances for  half  an  hour;  and  laflly,  Ge- 
noefe dances  for  half  an  hour  j  thefe  laft  are  ex- 
ceedingly flow  and  X  lifelcfs.  After  the  Ge- 
noefe, the  minuets  recomence  ;  and  fo  on  for 
ever  in  the  fame  order.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
the  French  alone  know  how  to  amufe  them- 
felves.  Upon  the  whole,  Adelaide  and  Theodore 
are  very  well  pleafed  with  their  ftay  at  Genoa  ; 
they  carry  away  with  them  a  fuperb  coIle6tion 
of  defigns,  and  each  of  them  a  very  pretty 
journal.  Adelaide  would  have  torn  feme  pages 
of  hers,  at  which  I  had  laughed  a  little  ;  but  I 
would  not    permit  herj  and,  according  to  my 
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promife,  you  (hall  fee  it  without  corre6lion  cr 
retrenchment.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  hope 
to  find  a  letter  from  you  at  Venice  ;  and  for  my 
part,  on  my  arrival  there,  my  firft  occupation 
iliall  be  to  write  to  you. 


LETTER    XLIL 

1'he  Vijcountejs  to.  the  Baronefs. 

Paiii. 

OULD  you  believe,  my  dear  friend,  thac 
I  received  but  the  other  day,  that  is  four  months 
after  the  date,  your  journal  of  La  Cornicke,  and 

the  hiftory  of  the  Dutchefs  de  C ?  The 

man  whom  you  charged  with  the  packet,  fell 
ill  on  the  road,  and  arrived  at  Paris  only  laft 
Thurfday. 

I  fhut  myfelf  up  with  Madame  D'OJiaUs  and 
the  Chevalier  D'Hcrbain^  in  the  little  clofet  you 
know;  and  there  we  read,  with  inexprefhble 
pleafure,  that  terrible  and  afFecfting  ftory.  The 
Chevalier  D' H^rbain  fays,  the  Duke  de  C  ••  * 
is  like  Blue-beard;  but  notwithftanding  this  piece 
of  wit,  he  wept  as  much  as  we.  He  thinks, 
the  Dutchefs  has  painted  the  various  emotions 
fhe  felt  in  her  very  extraordinary  fituations,  with 
a  truth  that  carries  conviction  along  with  it.— 
Oh  !  what  a  monfler  of  an  hufband  ! — Shall  we' 
now  complain  of  ours  ! — ShaM  we  think  much 
M  3  of 
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of  any  little  con  traditions  that  may  fall  out, 
after  kich  an  example  of  patience,  refignation, 
and  courage! — I  feci  myfelf  humbled  in  think- 
ing, how  far  I  am  from  that  degree  of  human 
perfection  !  Oh  !  furely  /  fhould  have  gone  mad 
in  that  vault;  I  fhould  have  died,  or  rather,  I 
lliould  never  have  entered  it ;  for  I  fhould  have 
told  all ;  I  fliould  have  declared  every  thing, — 
At  leaft  I  fear  I  fhould.  — I  am  not  very  vi'ell 
pleafed  vv'ith  the  Count  de  Belmire.  I  can  very 
well  conceive  why  tiie  Dutchefs,  coming  out 
of  the  cavern,  fliould  not  love  him.  Nine  years 
of  fuch  confinement  might  well  cool  her  paf- 
fions ;  but  her  lover  ought  ever  to  have  adored 
her  ;  he,  who  had  neither  fafted,  nor  laid  upon 
ftraw  !  He  is  to  blame  not  to  love  her  ftill. — 
To  become  all  at  once  the  fon-in-Iavv  of  his 
miftrefs,  is  a  ftrange  thing.  I  can  excufe  him, 
however,  if  the  Countefs  de  Belmire  perfectly  re- 
icmbles  her  mother.  You  v/ill  let  me  Icnov/  how 
this  is,  when  you  come  to  Rome  j  and  pray  be 
very  circumftantial. 

1  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  in  regard  to 
my  fituation.  By  turns  I  am  tired,  and  1  amufe 
myfelf;  I  grieve,  and  am  comforted  ;  I  cry,  and 
I  laugh  ;  things  go  on  in  the  old  train.  To 
kill  time  I  have  taken  a  phyfician.  He  neither 
cures  my  headachs,  nor  my  nervous  complaints; 
yet  I  am  mighty  fond  of  him.  This  appears  to 
me  fo  Angular,  that  I  have  given  myfelf  the 
trouble  to  reflecft  upon  it ;  ar.d  i  have  difcovered, 
when  one  is  not  fick,  and  has  that  fort  of  af- 
fe<fiion  for  a  phyfician,  that  the  fentiment  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufe  which  moft  commonly  oc- 
cafions  our  taking  a  lover.     Mr,  de  Rochefoucaut 

fav«^ 
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I'uys,  What  prevents  lovers  and  their  ynijlrrjjts  from 
being  weary  of  being  alone,  is  becauje  they  aliva)- 
talk  of  themfelves.  A  pliylician  then  is  much 
more  amufing,  and  much  more  amiable  than  a 
iover.j  ^or  he  never  talks  of  hinii'clf,  and  he 
Jiilens  to  you  contin,iially  with  an  air  of  con- 
cern, and  with  the  greateft  attention,  lliis  is, 
no  doubt,  the  reafon  1  am  fo  fond  of  mine,  and 
I  fhall  keep  him  till  you  return.  When  ysu  are 
here,  I  (i:!all  have  no  need  of  him  ;  for  i  feel, 
that  I  fliall  with  the  greateft  fmcerity  prefer  tiic; 
pleafure  of  liftening  to  you,  to  the  vanity  of 
talking  of  myfelf. 

The  fon.of  Mr.  de  Blefac  is,  after  all,  going 

to  be  married  ;  his  bride,  Mademo-ifeile  dc  R , 

is  the  molt  charming  little  creature  youevci'  faw. 
She  has  been  brought  up  by  an  old  aunt,  in  a. 
fecluded  caille  in  the  country.  She  knows  no- 
thing, no  not  how  to  make  a  curtefy.  Siie  has 
feen  nothing  ;  but  die  has  as  much  naturul  wit, 
as  a  girl  of  fifteen  and  an  half  can  have.  Her 
aukwardnefs  is  full  of  grace,  and  (he  is  beautiful 
as  the  day.  Since  the  death  of  her  old  aunt, 
fhe  has  been  three  m.onths  in  a  convent  here, 
and  to-morrov/  the  leaves  it  to  be  married.  As 
her  mother-in-la^v  ^oes  no  more  to  court,  and 
as  Mr.  de  Limows  is  pretty  nearly  related  to 
Mr.  de  Blefac,  I  fl-jall  prefent  her.  I  have  been 
to  fee  her  feveral  times  •,  file  aftoniflies  me.  Her 
candour,  temper,  and  franknefs  make  her  both 
interefting  and  poignant.  She  has  an  excellent 
heart ;  and  ftill  laments  her  old  aunt,  tho'  fhe 
confeffes  {lie  was  fomething  of  a  fcold;  and  fhe 
IS  in  defpair  at  quitting  her  convent,  becaufe 
ihe  has  itrongly  attached  herfclf  to  a  nun,  to- 
M  4  v.'hom 
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whom  her  guardian  had  particilarly  recom- 
mended her.  She  is  tender  and  ingenuous;  has 
no  idea  of  any  thing;  fhe  is  not  fixteen,  and  is 
going  to  launch  into  the  world.     Poor  thing  ! 

A  propos  of  innocence:  Conjlantia  took  it  into 
her  head  the  other  day  to  aflc  me,  what  a  lover 
was.  The  queftion  embarrafled  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  did  jiot  make  her  a  very  good  anfwer  : 
but  v>'hat  is  one  to  do  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Muft  one 
make  a  fiily  anfwer,  or  fay  fomething /)/v/(y  near 
the  truth? — I  know  not ;  pray  inform  me.  The 
Chevalier  ^/i- /f^r^(2?;7,  to  whom  I  (liew  your  jour- 
nals, tells  me  you  v/ill  yet  find  very  dangerous 
roads  from  Venice  to  Rome.  Now  Adelaide  is 
familiarifed  with  precipices^  if  you  can  avoid  them, 
you  will  do  me  a  pleafure.  I  am  afraid  in  a  car- 
riage on  the  road  to  Verfailles  ;  judge  then  what 
uneafmefs  you  give  me.  Your  journal  of  La 
Corniche  made  my  hair  ftand  an  end  ;  and  your 
pafiage  by  fea  from  Antibes  to  Nice,  and  your 
barbarity  in  making  Adelaide  fingin  the  very  mo- 
ment of  fufFering All  this  appeared  to  me  as 

cruel,  and  as  terrible  as  the  il:ory  of  the  Dutchefs 
^e  C'  Adieu,  my  dear;  I   will    always 

endeavour  to  imitate  you  as  much  as  I  am  able. 
But  I  declare  to  you,  my  only  voyage  with  Con- 
jlantia fhall  be  upon  the  Seine,  and  the  only 
mountain  I  fhall  make  her  climb,  fliall  be  that  of 
Bons-Hommes, " 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XLIII. 

The  Baronejs   to   the   Vijcountejs. 


W, 


Venice. 


HAT  a  fingular  and  dull  place  is  Venice  f 
One  is  aftonifhed  on  entering  it;  and  you  can 
have  no  conception  ot  its  appearance.  A  great 
city  in  the  midil  of  the  fea,  all  its  walls  bathed 
in  water,  and  canals  inftead  of  ftreets  !  Nothing 
truly  is  more  extraordinary.  In  moft  of  the 
ftreets,  particularly  in  that  where  we  lodge,  there 
is  no  pallage  between  the  houfts  and  the  canal  j 
confequently  no  foot  pafTengers,  no  cries  in  the 
ftreets,  not  the  leaft  noife,  for  the  Gondoliers 
make  none;  f)  that  you  might  fancy  yourfelf 
in  a  defart,  or  in  the  cavern  of  the  Dutchefs. 
If  you  look  out  of  the  window,  you  fee  nothing 
pafs  but  Gondolo's  covered  with  black  cloth, 
which  look  like  coffins;  and  you  have  nothing 
under  your  eye  but  dirty  water  ;  and  old  Gothiclc 
houfes,  blackened  by  time,  prefent  you  with  a 
moft  woeful  and  difagreeable  profpedt.  Add  to 
this,  if  you  go  out  of  the  town  to  amufe  your- 
felf, you  are  not  fure  of  getting  back  again  ;  for 
it  is  very  poiTible  the  weather  may  prevent  you. 
This  happened  to  us,  who  were  obliged  to  ileep 
in  an  horrible  inn  at  FuiTina,  a  fmall  league 
from  Venice,  becaufe  the  bad  weather  prevented 
our  getting  further.  This  city,  neverthelel's,  is 
well  worth  a  ftranger's  curionty.  It  has  not  its 
M  5  fellow 
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fellow  in  the  world,  and  its  affords  feme  very  fine 
buildings,  and  feme  excellent  pictures, 

I  am  obliged,  my  dear  friend,  to  own  to  you 
another  nciv  tvork  relative  to  education.  It  is 
upon  Mythorogy  ;  or  Poetic  Hiltory  ;  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  render  more  agreeable,  and, 
above  all,  more  decent  than  thofe  already  pub- 
Jifhed. — Adelaide  had  only  a  general  idea  of  fa- 
bulous hiilory;  and  as  for  the  underllanding  the 
pictures  and  antient  monuments,  of  which  Italy 
is  full,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  it  as  perfectly  as 
the  Roman  hiilory,  I  have  comnofed  this  work 
for  her  ufe.  I  put  it  into  her  hands  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Genoa,  and  fhe  is  now  reading  it  the  fe- 
cond  time. 

How  !  my  dear  friend,  does  Conjlantia  already 
afk  what  a  lover  is  ? — It  is  early  ! — For  my  part, 
I  think  one  fhould  not,  in  thefe  cafes,  give  a 
foolifh  anfwcr  ;  you  can  follow  this  advice  better 
than  any  one.  Say  fomething,  then,  pretty  near 
ihe  truth.  Innocence  and  ignorance  arc  two 
things  very  different,  and  yet  they  are  often  con- 
founded. One  is  the  moft  alluring  charm  that 
can  embellifh  youth,  the  other  does  not  embel- 
lifli,  and  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  it.  Let  us 
then  leave  them  no  more  ignorance,  than  what 
is  neceffary  to  preferve  their  innocence.  It  is 
true,  there  are  queflions  one  cannot  anfwer 
pretty  near  the  truth,  without  impairing  or  de- 
ftroying  innocence.  I  would  not  lie,  nor  an- 
fwer abfurdly.  What  is  to  be  done  then  ?  I 
have  long  reflected  on  this  difficulty,  and  have 
found  the  way  never  to  be  embarrafled  with  it. 
Adelaide  has  never  been  accuftomed  to  believe 
me  obliged  always  to  anfwer  all  her  queffions. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  I  have  ufed  her  to  have- her 
curiofity  frequently  reprefTed  by  this  anftver. 
JVhat  you  ajk,  is  not  worth  the  trouble  I  mufi  take 
to  explain  it  to  you. — Or  this. — //  is  not  neccjjary 
fcr  you  to  know  this  ;  the  explanation  of  it  %vill  be 
iirejomc  to  you  as  zvell  as  t'o'me.  You  fee^-  that  \w 
ref'ufing  to  fatisfy  her  curiofitv,  I  eruleavour  a;t 
the  fame  time  to  diminifti  it  as-BrtrcTi  as  pofiible, 
by  aiTuring  her  that  what  j[he  defires  to  know, 
has  nothing  inter ejVing  in  it.  So  that  fhe  never 
repeats  her  queftion,  nor  feems  vexed  with  my 
refufal  ;  and  I  take  care  to  make  this  anfwer 
very  often  to  queftions  the  moft  indifFercnt  ; 
which  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  dci^g  it 
witi'.out  fufpicioH)  when  in  reality  I  could  not 
give  an  explanation.  By  this  means  fhe  is  ne- 
ver furprifed  when  I  will  not  anfwer  her.  She 
believes  I  only  fpare  her  the  trouble  of  a  tire- 
fome  detail,  and  thinks  no  more  of  it.  Be- 
fides,  fl^.e  is  fo  occupied,  her  life  is  fo  aftive, 
and  all  her  time  fo  filled  up,  that  there  is  fcarce 
a  polTibility  of  her  dwelling  on  dangerous  ob- 
jedls.  When  her  reafon  advances,  fhe  will  find, 
no  doubt,  there  are  things  which  are  myfteries 
to  her;  but  ihe  will  at  the  fame  time  i^zi^  that 
Ihe  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  for  I  am  fure 
the  purity  of  her  mind  and  her  modefty  will 
guard  her  innocence.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ; 
I  am  called  upon  to  go  to  St.  Mark'?,  Place.  I 
will  write  to  vou  again  after  to-morrow  ^  for  this 
letter  is  too  fhort  for  me. 


M  6  LETTER-: 
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LETTER     XLIV. 

Madame  D'OJialis  to  the  Baronejs. 


M 


Paris. 


AD  AME  de  Limours  is  very  unhappy  at 
this  inftant,  my  dear  aunt.  Her  daughter  and 
her  fbn-in-law  vex  her  cruelly.  Mr.  de  VaUe 
loil  the  other  day  eight  thoufand  guineas.  This 
news  getting  abroad,  his  creditors  and  thofe  of 
Madame  de  Plaice  went  to  Mr.  de  Limours ;  and 
in  fhort,  debts  have  come  out  to  the  amount  of 
tw^cnty  thoufand  pounds,  contradlcd  in  four  or 
five  years.  Mr.  de  Voice  is  fent  to  his  regiment 
for  a  year;  and  they  are  about  felling  one  of  his 
eftates.  Mr.  de  Limours  has  paid  all  his  daugh- 
ter's debts,  which  amount  to  thirty-fix  thoufand 
pounds.  She  fhev/s  great  gratitude  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  feems  to  love  him  pafTionatcly  ;  but 
behaves  to  her  mother  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
biing  into  doubt  the  grateful  fentimcnt  fhe 
profefi'es.  She  is  entirely  eftranged  from  Ma- 
dam.e  de  Limours ;  and  tho'  fhe  lives  in  the 
i'ame  houfe,  fcarce  fees  her  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  day  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  has  no  fociety  but 
that  of  Madame  de  Gervilie.  You  knowr,  doubt- 
lefs,  that  fhe  is  breeding  ;  but  flie  does  not  feeni 
to  partake^  in  the  joy,  which  fo  defired  an  event 
has  given  her  father  and  her  hufband's  family. 
She  muft  have  a  foul  of  a  different  ftamp,  before 
ihecan  feel  the  happinefs  of  having  children. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  D'Jimeri  came  not  to  town  till  late  iif 
the  laft  month  }  having  been  fix  weeks  in  Lcn- 
guedoc.  Since  the  return  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Valmont^  Madame  de  Voice  has  often  fupped  at 
his  mother's;  which  has  been  remarked.  I  was 
there  one  evening,  and  I  obferved  them  with 
all  the  attention  1  was  able. — Madame  de  Vclca 
fcems  to  me  ftill  to  purfue  her  point.  So  much 
perfeverancc  merits  fome  fuccefs  ;  and  I  believe 
the  virtue  of  the  Chevalier  is  in  a  tottering  con- 
dition.— I  think  Mr.  D'Jimeri  follows  him  too 
openly;  he  has  an  air  of  feverity  which  gives 
me  pain.  Fear  is  fometimes  a  powerful  re- 
itraint;  but  it  is  always  a  precarious  one.  Ty- 
ranny gives  occafion  to  great  revolutions;  and 
1  very  much  fear,  an  approaching  revolution  wilt 
foon  ravifh  from  Mr.  D'Aimeri,  at  leail  for  a 
feafon,  the  power  he  abufes. 

You  have  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Count 
Anatolle^  the  fon  of  Mr.  de  Bhfac  ;  his  wife  is 
really  charming,  upon  all  accounts.  Madame 
de  Fake  fays,  fhe  refembles  Ninette  a  la  Coury 
which  is  not  ill  imagined;  for  fhe  has  inge- 
nuity and  ignorance,  grace  and  aukwardnefs  ;■ 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  impofTible  at  the  age  of 
fixteen  to  have  more  wit,  to  be  Icfs  taken  up: 
with  the  prettieft  perfon  in  the  world,  and  to 
fhew  a  better  difpofition.  Her  relations  feem  to: 
me  not  to  know  her  value.  Her  father-in-law 
laughs  at  her ;  Madame  de  Blefac  feels  deeply 
her  want  of  breeding,  and  fcolds  her  perpe- 
tually ;  her  hufband  loojcs  upon  her  as  a  child, 
and  fliews  an  indifference  towards  her,  nearly 
approaching  to  contempt.  All  this  muft  turn 
out  ill. — What  a  pity  I 

Adieu, 
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Adieu,  my  dear  aunt;  eight  months  are  al- 
ready elapfed  ;  and  ten  more  ! — What  a  Jong 
while  !  You  have  promifed  me  you  will  never 
travel  again. — Alas  !  if,  as  you  lay,  I  have  no 
longer  occafion  for  a  guide,  have  I  not  ftill 
need  of  a  friend,  whofe  place  in  my  heart  no- 
body can  fupply  ? 


LETTER    XLV. 

Afr.  D'Jimeri  to  the   Baron.- 


I 


Par 


Promifed  to  be  fincere,  and  I  keep  my  pro- 
mifej  but  remember.  Sir,  you  promifed  likewife 
t-o  excufe  {omeJI^ort  errors. — You  Ihall  know  all. 
Depend  upon  it,  I  will  be  ingenuous  with  you  j 
and  indeed^  you  ought  to  depend  upon  it:  for 
friendfhip,  gratitude,  probity,  all  equally  lay 
me  under  the  obligation  of  concealing  nothing 
from  you. 

As  you  had  forefecn,  four  months  ab fence  has 
abfolutely  obliterated  the  inclination  of  my 
grandfon  for  Madame  D'Ojia/is.  He  faw  her 
again,  not  indeed  without  fome  confufion  and 
fome  pleafure  j  but,  being  def^itute  of  hope,  he 
is  alfo  void  of  paflion.  I  then  obferved  his 
looks  and  attentions  turn  towards  Madame  c/e 
Valce,  who,  making,  the  fame  obfervation,  has 
played  off  every  art  in  the  fcience  of  coquetry 

to 
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to  feduce  him.  One  evening  as  we  returned 
from  fupping  with  her,  the  Chevalier  expreffed 
a  very  great  defire  to  go  to  the  ball  at  the  Opera 
Houfe.  I  anfwered,  I  would  carry  him  thither 
fome  other  time;  he  faid  no  more,  and  I  went 
to  bed.  His  chamber  is  next  to  mine,  fepa- 
rated  only  by  an  anti-chamber,  which  opens  to 
the  ftair-cafe.  About  an  hour  and  an  half  after 
I  had  been  in  bed,  hearing  fomebody  ftirring  in 
his  room,  I  called  Placide,  his  old  valet-de- 
chambrc,  whom  you  know.  When  he  came,. 
I  aflced  if  his  mafter  was  in  bed. — Ah  !  good 
God  !   is  he  not  with  you  r — What  then  can  be 

become   of    him  ? 'J  befe  words    made    me 

tremble,  and  Placide  informed  me,  that  my 
erandfon  had  gone  out  of  his  chamber,  faying, 
he  was  going  into  mine,  and  advifed  him  to  go 
to  fleep,  for  he  had  many  things  to  fay  to  me,, 
and  the  converfation  might  laft  a  long  time. 
Whilft  Placide  was  giving  this  account,  I  drefled 
in  hafte,  and  ran  into  the  anti-chamber.  The 
door  that  leads  to  the  ftair-cafe  was  failened  j 
but  I  found  the  window  open,  and  perceived 
that  my  grandfon,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  had. 
efcaped  by  the  leads,  (which  are  exceflively 
narrow,  and  in  fome  places  without  ledges)  and 
in  that  manner  had  got  into  the  next  houfe,. 
where,  no  doubt,  he  had  maintained  fome  cor- 
refpondence  ;  and  I  was  not  deceived  in  any  of 
thefe  conjectures.  I  called  up  all  my  people  j 
I  made  them  fearch  all  the  leads ;  and  I  myfelf 
went  into  the  ftreet ;  and  after  having  fatisfied 
myfelf,  that  at  leall  he  had  efcaped  without  ac- 
cident, I  returned  to  my  chamber  to  reflect  on 
what  was  to  be  donej  and  after  much  uncer- 
tainty. 
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tainty,  I  determined  to  wait  his  return.  I  fixed 
myfelf  in  my  armed  chair,  and  in  that  manner 
pafTed  the  whole  night,  which,  you  may  well 
imagine,  muft  have  appeared  long  to  me.  When 
day  appeared,  I  opened  the  window,  and  fhud- 
dered  at  the  fight  of  thofe  lead?,  over  which  my 
grandfon  bad  pafl'ed  ;  with  precipitation,  no 
doubt,  and  in  a  very  dark  night.  —  At  laft, 
about  feven  o'clock,  a  Savoyard  brought  me  a 
letter.  I  knew  the  hand  of  my  grandfon,  and 
read  as  follows : 

"  I  dare  not  appear  before  the  eyes  of  a  fa- 
"  ther,  whom  I  refpe^t  and  love.  I  am  forced 
**  to  avoid  him,  and  conceal  myfelf.  I  fear  all 
**  the  weight  of  his  anger  j  and  yet,  what  is 
'*  my  crime  ? — The  having,  at  tiineteenyearsoUl^ 
*'  gone  alone  to  a  ball. — Permit  me.  Sir,  to  fay, 
**  if  you  had  deigned  to  have  allowed  me  half  the 
**  liberty,  which  I  fee  all  the  men  of  my  age  en- 
*'  joy  every  day,  I  fhould  never  have  concealed 
*'  from  you  the  leaft  of  my  proceedings. 

*'  Will  you  permit  me  to  come  and  allc  your 
**  pardon  ? — There  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  to 
"  obtain  it." 

When  I  had  read  this  note,  I  wrote  in.  my 
turn,  and  fent  this  anfwer. 

**  Whilft  ycu  were  at  the  ball,  your  father, 
**  feventy  years  old,  was  in  the  Itreets,  covered 
**  with  fnow,  half  naked,  and  agitated  with  the 
*'  moft  fearful  uneafinefs.  He  was  examining 
**  whether  his  fon,  his  only  hope,  had  not 
"  broken  his  neck  in  efcaping  from  his  paternal 
*'  manfion  ! — Whilft  ^<?«  were  at  the  ball,  your 
*'  father  was  watching  alone  in  his  chamber, 
'*  counting  every  hour,  groaning  in  a  ftate  of 

'*  dcfertion, 
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"  dcfertion,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
"  inorate.  who  abandons  and  forjrets  him!-—'-' 
"  You   afk,  what   are    your   crimes  ;    they    are 

*'  thefe O,    Charles!    Thou   knoweft   miney 

"  and  the  remorfe  which  overwhelms  me. 
*'  Thou  knoweft,  if  the  unfortunate  Cecilia  be 
'■'  not  ever  prefent  to  my  thoughts  ! — Wilt  thou 
"  turn  out  a  fatal  inftrument  of  the  divine  dif- 
*'  pleafure  tov/ards  me? — Ah!  my  fon,  cruel 
"  as  fuch  a  deftiny  would  be  to  me,  I  would 
'*  fubmit  to  it,  if  thou  couldft  punifb  7ne  with- 
"  out  ruining  thyfelf.''' 

•A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had  difpatched 
this  anfwer,  my  door  opened  haftily,  and  Charles 
appeared,  pale,  out  of  breath,  and  with  his  face 
bathed  in  tears.  He  fprang  towards  me,  and 
threw  himfelf  at  my  feet.  After  a  long  paufe, 
caufed  by  our  mutual  relentings,  he  broke  ii- 
lence,  and  made  me  the  moft  affecting  protefta- 
tions  of  repentance  and  tendernefs,  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  fome  artful  and  guarded  complaints 
for  the  little  liberty  I  had  hitherto  permitted  him 
to  enjoy.  It  is  true,  replied  I,  I  had  flattered 
myfelf,  after  having  confecrated  the  remainder 
of  my  life  to  your  fervice,  you  would  have  fuf- 
fered  yourfelf  to  have  been  guided  by  me,  at 
leaft  for  a  year  or  two,  after  your  appearance  ia 
the  world. — All  the  young  men  of  your  age 
enjoy,  you  fay,  an  entire  independence.  But 
obferve,  what  are  they  ?• — I  wifhed  you  other 
fort  of  enjoyments. — I  was  preparing  tot  you 
an  happier  lot. — Ah,  Charles!  had  you  fe- 
conded  my  views  for  you,  what  a  felicity  might 
you  have  pretended  to  ! — Here  I  ftopped  ;  and 
feeing  in  my  grandfon's  eyes  an  eager  curiofity  ; 

I  have 
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I  have  hitherto,  continued  I,  deferred  acquaint- 
ing vou  with  a  projedl,  I  have  much  at  heart  ; 
1  v/aited  till  you  (hould,  as  forntcrly,  fcek  my 
company,  and  wifh  to  be  alone  with  me,  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
it  to  you.  But  for  three  months  paft  you  take 
every  occafion  to  avoid  me.  In  the  evening, 
when  wo  return  home,  you  feem  fleepy ;  you 
hear  me  without  attention  ;  and  you  never  talk 

to    me    but    upon    indifi'crent  fubje£ls. And 

may  I  not  now  know  this  fecret  I* — Without 
hefitation,  I  then  entered  into  the  particulars, 
which  you  advifed  me  to  acquaint  him  with. — 
At  the  name  of  Adelaide  he  blufhedj  and  I  ob- 
fervcd  a  vifible  emotion  in  his  countenancej  and 
he  afked  her  age.  She  is  now  thirteen,  replied 
I,  -and  when  fhe  returns  from  Italy,  flic  will  be 
fourteen,  and  will  then  no  longer  be  a  child  j 
her  talents  will  be  greatly  improved  ;  and  her 
perfon  will  certainly  eclipfe  hers,  whom  you 
now  think  fo  charming.  You  -will  then  be  in 
love  with  her — and  perhaps  it  nray  then  be  too 
late  :  for  if  you  are  not  worthy  of  her,  your 
paflion  will  he  vain.  In  fine,  fpeak  j  what  are 
your   fentiments  on  the  fubjedV.?  Do  you  defire 

this   proje6l    to  be  realii'jd  ? Yes,  earneftly. 

And  I  will  confefs,  thinking  that  Mademoifelle 
D' Almane  would  one  day  have  the  charms,  the 
talents,  and  the  virtues  of  Madame  D'OJlalisy 
this  very,  idea  has  more  than  once  prefented  it- 
iG:\i  to  my  imagination.  Befides,  even  in  Lan- 
gticdoc,  in  my  early  youth,  I  felt  an  extraor- 
dinary intereft  in  the . charming  little  Adelaide; 
efpecially  fince  the  day  fhe  fvi^ooned  away,  when 
Theodore  -inadvertently    untied   the    bandage   of 

Madame 
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ALidame  D* Almtme' ■=,  arm.  That  pidure  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. — So  then, 
your  fentiments,  I  find,  agree  with  ?ninc :  but 
do  you  think,  Madame  D'' Almane  would  chufe 
for  her  fon-in-Jav/  a  young  man,  thoughtlels, 
infignificant,  immoral  ;  or  even  one  of  moderate 
attainments  ? — My  conduct  hitherto  ought  not 
to  make  me  defpair. — Harkce,  Charles^  one  may 
confefs  one's  own  weaknefs,  without  divulging 
that  of  another  perfon.  A  man  of  honour 
ought  to  have  a  regard  for  a  lady's  character, 
tho'  fhc  has  none  herfelf.  I  do  not  therefore 
a(k  y&ur  fecret ;  I  have  told  you  mine;  refietSt 
upon  it.  An  error  of  a  few  hours  may  be  over- 
looked ;  but  ii  you  are  capable  of  forming  a 
permanent  conncdlion  with  a  defpicable  woman, 
vvhofe  indecent  advances  ought  to  have  infpired 
nothing  but  difgufl;  that  Madame  D^ Almane ^ 
prejudiced  in  your  favour,  fhould  not  be  de- 
ceived in  your  character,  and  perfift  in  the  good 
intentions  I  fuppofe  her  to  have  towards  you,  I 
myfclf  v/ill  !je  the  firft  to  acquaint  her  with 
your  irregularities.  But  fhe  is  too  well  in- 
formed, to  lay  me  undrr  the  obligation  of  ac- 
cufingyou  myfelf.  If  fhc  has  the  views,  I  fup- 
pofe her  to  have,  I  do  not  doubt  but  fhe  will  be 
inftrudted,  in  Italy,  of  vour  condu£there;  and 
that  from  Rome  and  Naples  fhe  v/ill  have  an 
eye  upon  you.  Be  confident,  that  is  all  I  aflc 
of  you.  If  you  realiv  feel  all  the  advantages 
of  fo  dcfirable  an  eftablifhmenc,  conduiSl  your- 
felf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  to  afpire 
after  it.  This  converfation  has  done  wonders. 
Charles,    repentant,    grateful,    and   docile,    has 

to    my 
bands. 
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hands.  He  con  Tented  to  fet  out  the  very  next 
day  for  Picardy,  where  we  pafled  a  week,  and 
returned  the  day  before  yeiterdav.  We  have 
heard  that  Madame  de  Valce  has  mifcarried,  and, 
it  is  pretended,  thro'  her  own  fault,  by  going 
to  the  ball  at  the  Opera  Houfe  one  night,  wheit 
there  was  an  exceflive  croud.  My  grandfon  has 
received  two  or  three  notes  from  her,  v/hich  he 
has  not  fliewn  nie.  I  fancy,  I  am  but  roughly 
handled  in  them  ;  and  that  Charles^  on  his 
part,  accufes  me,  without  fcruple,  of  tyranny 
in  his  anfwers,  and  throws  the  whole  blame  of 
his  condu<5l  on  me.  But,  in  truth,  his  heart 
has  no  (hare  in  this  intrigue :  he  fpeaks  of 
Adelaide  with  extreme  pleafure  ;  the  hopes  of 
being  one  day  allied  to  you,  wholly  poflefs  him; 
and  I  am  very  fure  that  idea  will  produce  all  the 
falutary  effects  we  expe6led  from  it. — Adieu, 
Sir  ;  let  me  have  your  thoughts  on  all  thefe  par- 
ticulars ;  continue  to  give  me  your  advice,  and 
addrcfs  your  letters  to,me  at  Paris;  for  I  (hall 
not  leave  it  till  towards  the  end  of  May. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XLVI. 

The  Count  de  Rojevtlle  to    the  Baron. 


JL  Am  now  arrived  at  that  dangerous  period,  at 
which  the  preceptor  fhould  redouble  his  care  and 
vigilance,  if  he  would  not  run  the  rifk  of  lofing 
all  his  labour.  My  pupil  is  but  fifteen  and  a 
half,  and  he  is  in  love.  I  have  long  forefeen 
that  his  paffions  would  be  ftrong,  and  would 
fhew  themfelves  early  :  but  he  has  a  command 
over  himfelf ;  he  has  a  friendfhip  for  me;  and 
his  young  heart  is  already  filled  with  the  love 
of  glory. 

You  have  not  furely  forgot  Alexis  Steten  and 
his  daughter,  the  young  and  charming  StoUnei^ 
to  whom  the  Prince  formerly  gave  his  *  pelljfe. 
We  faw  her  again  two  years  ago,  and  I  thought 
her  fo  handfome,  that  I  refolved  with  myfelf  to 
make  no  more  vifits  to  Alexis  Steten.  But  not- 
withftanding  her  retreat  and  obfcurity,  Stolina  is 
but  too  well  known  by  her  charms.  Her  mother, 
two  months  fince,  coming  to  town  to  confult  a 
phyfician,  brought  Stolina  with  her.  The  phy- 
fician's  fon-in-law,  an  excellent  painter,  faw 
her,  and  drew  her  picture  clandeftinely,  without 
either  the  mother  or  daughter  perceiving  the 
theft ;  and  a  fortnight  after  Stolina's  picture  was 
to  be  fold  at  all  the  jewellers.  The  Prince  was 
foon  apprifed  of  it  j  and  from  that  moment  was 

*  A  cloak  lined  with  Uir. 

ven/ 
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very  curious  to  infpedl  all  the  fhew-boxes  that 
were  brought  him.  At  length  he  found  what  he 
fought;  he  met  with  the  portrait  of  StoUna ;  he 
knew  it  in  an  inftant,  and  examined  it  with 
much  attention  and  diforder.  The  day  after, 
"•oinrr  through  a  lona;  gailerv  leading:  to  the 
apartm.ent  of  the  Princefs  his  mother,  he  flopped 
at  a  jeweller's  fhop,  telling  me  his  watch  was 
out  of  order,  and  that  he  would  have  another. 
I  thought  he  only  wanted  to  fee  jf  the  portrait 
of  Stolina  were  in  that  (hop  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  him  to  purfue  his  way,  by  offering 
him  my  watch.  He  anfwercd  he  had  a  mind  to 
buy  one  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  without  looking 
into  the  fhew-glafles,  he  afked  to  fee  fome 
watches.  The  jeweller  oftcred  him  one ;  he 
took  it  haflily,  and  walked  on.  As  we  were 
going,  he  gave  it  me  to  look  at :  I  examined  it 
on  all  fides,  and  returned  it  him  again,  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  his  defign  ;  not  doubt- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  but  his  fudden  delire  of 
having  a  new  watch  proceeded  from  fome  fecret 
caufe,  of  which  I  was  ignorant.  At  night  I 
obferved  the  Prince  put  his  new  watch  at  his 
bed's-head  :  I  had  a  great  dcfire  to  take  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  he  was  afleep,  but 
the  fear  of  waking  him  prevented  me.  The 
next  day  and  the  days  following  he  wore  the  fame 
watch,  and  I  thought  I  could  perceive  fome 
flight  figns  of  a  fecret  intelligence  between  him 
and  Count  Siraizi,  Being  willing  to  get  farther 
information,  I  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
perfuade  him  I  had  no  diflruft ;  reckoning  that  a 
perfect  fecurity  would  put  him  off  his  guard. 
In  fhort,  a  few  davs  convinced   me  of  what  I 

ha.i 
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ha<l  at  firft  but  a  vai^ue  fufpicion  of.  I  eagerly 
wifiied  for  an  explanation  ;  but  ftit  how  much  I 
rifked  in  being  hafty,  and  in  taking  an  improper 
time.  If  I  obtained  not  a  fmcere  confeflion  j 
if  the  Prince,  already  in  a  courfe  of  dillimula- 
iation  with  me,  could  refolve  to  tell  me  a  deter- 
mined untruth,  all  was  loft,  .  I  rcfolved  then  to 
wait  a  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  chance  very 
loon  ofrered  me  fuch  a  one  as  1  had  wifhed. 

One  of  the  great  lords  of  the  court  is  juft  dead. 
The  places  he  poflciTed  were  a(ked  for,  even  du- 
ring his  illnefs.  All  his  fpoils  are  already  dif- 
perfed  and  given  away,  except  one  dignity  he 
was  inverted  with,  and  which  the  fovereiga 
deftined  for  me,  though  I  had  by  no  means  fo- 
licited  it. —  One  morning  the  young  Prince  and 
I  were  tete-a-tete,  and  he  was  communcia- 
ting  to  me  his  reflections  on  Telemachus^  which 
he  is  now  reading  the  fecond  time.  I  ftopt  him 
in  the  midft  of  it  ;  and  why  do  you  not  mention, 
fays  I,  the  ifle  of  Calypfo^  and  the  growing 
paiEon  of  young  TeUmachus  for  Eucharis  f — At 
that  queftion  he  blufhed,  and  caft  down  his  eyes. 
I  confefs  to  you,  replied  he,  thc^t  epifode  is  not 
the  part  of  the  work  I  like  beft.— At  the  firft 
reading,  however,  you  were  very  much  pleafed 
with  it;  )'ou  admired  the  penetration  and  firm- 
nefs  of  Mentor. — Upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  find 
his  conduct  too  rigorous  and  too  authoritative.-— 
I  underftand  you  ;  you  do  not  approve  his  pufli- 
ing  Telanachus  headlong  into  the  fea. — True  ;  I 
think  the  pupil  of  xvifdom  fhould  have  been  per- 
fuaded  by  reafon,  not  fubdued  by  force.  As  he 
finiihed  thefe  words,  a  note  was  brought  him 
from  the  Prince  his  father.     He  opened  it  eager- 
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ly,  and,  after  reading  it,  embraced  me,  and  in- 
formed me  that  the  Prince  had  granted  me  the 
favour  I  juft  now  mentioned.  I  kept  filence  a 
moment,  and  then  faid,  I  am  fenfiblc  of  the  joy 
this  news  feems  to  caufe  in  you  :  but  I  am  j)ot 
defirous  of  this  favour  j  it  may  make  fome  other 
man  happy  ;  and  therefore  {hall  not  accept  of  it. 
— Why  fo  ? — Do  not  imagine.  Sir,  that  money, 
places,  or  honours,  can  repay  the  cares  I  have 
confecrated  to  you.  Neither  the  ftate,  nor  the 
Prince  your  father,  can  recompcnfc  me ;  you 
alone  are  bound  to  pay  that  debt  ;  and  you  have 
acquitted  it  hitherto,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to 
do  it  ;  I  am  fatisfied,  and  I  ought  to  be  fo.  If 
you  had  exhibited  a  common  genius  only,  I 
fliould,  perhaps,  feek  thefe  vain  honours,  whicli 
I  now  difdain.  But  how  can  fo  frivolous  aa 
ambition  feduce  me,  when  your  virtues  promife 
mefuch  brilliant  and  folid  glory? — Oh  my  friend  ! 
interrupted  the  Prince,  taking  my  hand,  and 
prelling  it  afFedtionately  between  his  own,  my 
friend  !  how  can  I  acknowledge  fo  real  and  fo 
difinterefted  an  attachment?  —  By  condud^ing 
yourfelf,  replied  I,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
by  loving  me,  and  by  letting  me  always  read  your 
noble  and  grateful  heart,  which  never  has  con- 
cealed any  thing  from  me.  This  is  my  real  re- 
compcnce,  and,  I  dare  fay  fo,  one  of  your  moft 
facred  duties. — Ah  !  this  is  too  much,  cried  he, 
melting  into  tears,  I  can  no  longer  refift  the  re- 
morfe  which  opprefTes  me. — At  thefe  words  I 
aft'ectcd  the  greateft  furprife.  He  threw  himfelf 
into  my  arms,  and  I  prefTed  him  to  my  bofom. — 
Ah  !  faid  he  to  me,  I  ought  to  throw  myfelf  at 
your   feet.     You  !    my  friend,   niy   guide,   mv 

fatherJ 
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falher  !  I  have  deceived  you,  I  am  fenfelefs, 
but_I  am  not  ungrateful.  You  fliall  know  all — 
1  am  ready  to  obey  you — to  facrifice  every  thing 
:o  you. 

Put  yourftlf  a  monieut  in  my  place,  my  dear 
Baron,  and  figure  to  yourfelf  tiie  joy,  the  tran- 
fports,  which  lb  niuch  candour,  i'o  much  gene- 
JoHty,  muft  have  caufed  in  me  ! — Oh  !  cried  I, 
nothing  is  now  wanting  to  my  happinefs,  buc 
to  fee  ^..jM  feel,  as  I  do,  the  whole  value  of  this 
conduch  Ah  !  1  allow  you  to  be  proud  of  it; 
fince  it  fills  up  the  meafurc  of  my  felicity,  by 
jufiifying  al}  the  ttnderncfs  I  have  for  you  I — 
Thefe  words  caufed  the  moft  fincere  fatisfaiSlion 
to  take  place  of  grief  and  remorfe  in  the  Prince's 
breaft. — He  fat  down  by  me,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's filence,  drew  out  his  new  watch,  and 
giving  it  me,  blufiiing,  -Know,  then,  fays  he, 
my  faults  and  my  folly  !  That  watch  has  a  por- 
trait in  it. — A  portrait  ? — He  then  fhewed  rr.e 
the  fecret  fpring,  and  I  opened  it.  Well,  re- 
fumed  he,  do  you  know  that  figure? — It  is  Eu- 
c.harls.— Ah  \  the  comparifon  is  weak;  Telema- 
cbus's  was  a  recent  piifTion ;  he  did  not  love 
Eucbaris  from  his  infancy-— But  tell  me,  Sir, . 
how  happened  it  that,  feeming  to  take  a  watchi- 
by  chance,  this  very  individual  one  fliould  fall 
into  your  hands  ?  The  jewelLr  was  certainly 
prepared,  and  confequently  yo-u  niuft  have  had 
Ibme  confidant  in  this  bufinefs.— 1  hat  is  true  ; 
I  had  confcfl'ed  to  Jlme  one  a  very  earned  dtfirs 
to  have  this  portrait,  and  that  1  dared  not  afk 
you  for  i^  Two  days  afterwards  I  was  told  I 
ihould  find  it  in  that  (hop  I  ftopped  at,  and  that 
it  would  be  enclofed   in   the  watch   v/liich   the 

Voi^ll.  N  mafter.' 
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mafter  fiiould  have  in  his  hand. — 'And  what  opi- 
nion have  you  of  the'  perfon  who   has  done  you 
iuch  a  piece  of  fcrvice  ?  —Don't  afk  mc  his  name; 
It  is  the  only  thing  I  cannot  poiliblv  tell  you. — t 
You  will  give  mc  yaur  word,  then,  that  it  is  not 
one  of  your  own  people ;   for  I  would  not  fup- 
pofe  that  any  peH'on,  concerned  in  your  educa- 
tion, coiild  be  capable  of  fo   bafe   an   action. — 
It.  is  a  perfon  who  does  not  belong  to  me.-^And 
one  who,  i   am    now    fure,  will   never   be  your 
/riend.     But  let  us  drop  the  fubjeit  :  1  am   now 
under  no  uneafmefs  about  your  future  conduct ; 
having  rcftored  HjC  your  confidence^  you  will  not 
reject  my  advhe.~h\-i.%  !  what  do  you  require  of 
mer— Promife  me  to  renounce  an   inclination 
which  will  diflionour  you,  if  you  have  the  wealc- 
jiefs  to  yield  to  it. — Which  will  dijhonour  me  ! — • 
Yes,  Sir,  diflionour    you.       There    have   bc^n 
prin.ces,  i   know,  whofe   brilliant   adtions   have 
rendered  fucii  errors  excufable  ;  bat  you  !   what 
have  you  done  to  excufe  your  want   of  morals, 
arid  your  yielding  bafely  to  a  pafHon,  from  which, 
a  prince  ought,  above  all  things,  to  guard  him- 
felf?   Befides,  what   is  the  object  which  infpires 
fo  criminal  a  paflion  I  A  young  perfon  raifed  by 
you  from  the  depth  of  miftry  ;  who  ov.'es  her  all 
to  your  liounty.      What!    from    a   bcnefa(5tor, 
from  a  protector  of  innocence,  will  you  become  a 
vile  and  bafe  feducer  ?  Will  you  lofe  all  the  me- 
rit of  the  firft  good  adtion  you  have  ever  done; 
of  that   very  action,    which  then   gav€  you    fo 
much  fatisfadtion,  and  made  me  fo  happy  ?   No, 
Sir,  I   am  very   certain,  the   flighteft  jiefledion 
will  foon  cure  you  of  an   inclination  v>'hich  will 
debafe  you. — 1  will  promife  you  to  do  nothing 
2  without, 
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without,  at  leaft,  acquainting  you  with  it.— 
I  afk  no  more ;  I  am  fatisfied  :  but  what  will 
you  do  with  this  watch  ?  1  imagine  you  will  be 
(o  good  as  to  give  it  me.— I  confciit,  but  oa 
one  condition  ;  it  is,  that  you  l'..ave  Alexis  Sieten 
and  his  family  in  the  houie  they  occupy  on  the 

lake  . 

I  eafily  perceived  the  real  fear  of  the  Prince 
was,  left  Siolina  (houM  be  fent  a^ay  to  fome 
diflant  province;  neverthelefs,  after  the  inge- 
nuous confefTion  he  had  juft  made,  I  could  not 
refufe  promifing  whatheaiked.  I  was  unwilling 
to  difcover  my  fears  to  him  ;  for  every  thing 
that  looks  like  diffidence,  mortally  wounds  a  ge- 
ncr(7us  heart.  But  you  may  v.'ell  imagine,  that 
in  Icfs  than  a  year  Siolina  fhall  be  well  portioned, 
and  advantageoudy  m.'.rricd.  With  regard  to 
Count  Stralzi^  I  have  found  means  to  remove 
him,  for  fome  time  at  leall.  Young  Saltzback 
is  returned  from  the  expedition  he  made,  by  the 
Prince's  order,  into  all  the  proviiKCS  of  ihis 
co-:ntry  ;  and  has  brought  back  v/ith  him  me- 
moirs \erv  well  compofcd,  and,  I  fuppofe,  very 
hithful.  Thz  Prince,  by  my  advice,  has  juft 
given  the  fame  commiffion  to  Count  SiraJzi, 
who,  thinking  himfelf  the  firfl  emplov^ed  in  It, 
f.as  accepted  it  with  great  plcafure.  He  fet  off 
rciterday,  and  is  to  returji  in  fix  months  :  I  will 
t.lum  inforn^  you  v.hat  ufe  I  intend  ro  make  of  all 
this.  Adieu,  my  dear  Baron  !  Let  me  know 
vcur  progrefs  exactly;  fiuce  my  young  Prince 
ib  much  intercfts  you,  as  to  make  you  earneftly 
defirous  of  being  informed  of  all  particulars  re- 
ht.Hiij  to  him. 

N  2  LET- 
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ROM  Rome  I — You,  who  fuppofc  I  ciaff 
with  fo  much  pride  from  Venice,  will,  I  imagyir, 
thlnlc  me  more  proud  to  be  able  to  write  from 
Rome.  But  happy  tliofe  who,  like  you,  my 
dear  friend,  date  alv/ays  from,  Auteuil  and  from 
Pantin.  You  cannot  conceive  to  what  a  de- 
gree one  loves  one's  own  country  v.hcn  feparated 
from  it  far,  as  I  am  at  prefent  from  mine.  I 
meet  no  frenchman  who  does  not  appear  amiable 
to  me.  I  faw  tv.'o  at  Venice,  whofc  company 
was  become  ncccllary  to  me,  and  who  probably 
would  have  tired  m»e  at  Paris.  In  fhori,  c\zr^' 
thing  that  recalls  France  to  my  mind,  is  truly 
intorefling  to  me.  But  let  us  return  to  Rcm.e, 
fince  I  came  thither  laft  night.  You  may 
well   believe    my    firfl  care  was  to  fend  to  the 

daughter  of  the  Dutchefs  de  C ,  that  Coun- 

tefs  de  Belmlre^  whom  I  fo  much  willied  to  be 
acquainted  with.  Prepared  by  her  mother,  ,fhe 
came  to  mc,  with  her  hufband,  that  very  even- 
ing ;  and  I  found  in  her  all  the  politenefs,  all 
the  graces,  of  the  Dutchefs.  She  is  as  like 
her  too  as  you  can  defire,  though  not  fo  regu- 
lar a  beauty.  I  am  forry  to  tell  you,  the 
Count  de  Belmire  fecms  to  love  her  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  make  one  fear  the  remembrance 
of  Albcnga  is  not  always  uppermofl  in  his 
thoughts.     However,  he. has  a  melancholy  air; 

and 
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and  when  the  Dutchefs  is  mentioned,  he  fighs 
and  is  thoughtful.  But  I  was  fo  very  much  fa- 
tigued, that  !  could  not  obferve  and  examine 
him  with  all  the  attention  neceflary  to  give 
you  a. very  exaft  account  of  him.  But  I  fhall 
dine  with  him  to-day,  and  in  my  firft  letter  will 
fully  fatisfy  your  curiofity. — It  is  true,  the  jour- 
ney from  ^'enice  to  Rome,  by  Bologna  and  Lo- 
retto,  is  very  fatiguing.  I'he  Colfiorito  is  a 
Cormche  extremely  dangerous,  being  as  narrov/ 
for  a  coach  as  La  Ccrniche  of  Genoa  is  for  a 
ildan.  The  mountain,  known  by  the  name 
cf  *  La.Carticre  de  Foligno^  is  alfo  a  pafTage  very 
frightful,  en  account  of  its  precipices,  five  hun-r 
drtd  feet  perpendicular,  Vvfhich  range  along  the 
fide  of  the  road,  almoft  the  v.'hole  length  of 
it.  We  were  obligrd  to  do  without  our  women, 
almofl  the  whole  journey  ;  and  very  often  con- 
tent our  felves  with  bread  and  a  few  ftale  eggs 
for  our  dinner  and  fupper.  On  thefe  occafions 
AdAiiide  every  inftant  felicitated  herfclf  on  her 
abllemioufnefs,  on  her  not  being  delicate,  and 
on  her  having  accuflomcd  hcrfelf,  for  a  year 
pad,  to  undrefs  herfelf  and  go  to  bed  without 
the  a/Hflance  of  her  woman. 

Yes,  no  doubt,  my  dear  friend,  I  did  not 
enter  Rome  wi:h  indifference;  nay,  not.  with- 
out emotion.  Rome!  that  famous  city,  the 
country  of  fo  maj-iyiiluftrious  pcrfons,  and,  for 
fo  long  a  time,  the  fovereign  of  the  univerfe  ! 
— But  I  am  vrholly   taken  up  with  a  fentiment, 

*   So  called  from  \hz  p^iper-xvorks  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Tiuie  mountains  afford  admirable  profpefls,   natural   caf- 
.cadiS;  fprings,  tojrervts,  &c, 
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too  deeply  rooted  and  too  habitunl,  to  permit 
me  to  receive  very  lively  impreflioiis  from  any 
other  objects.  Wholly  employed  in  looking  in- 
to, and  reading  the  deepefl:  receflcs  of  the  hearts 
of  Theodore  and  Adelaide^  that  occupation  ab- 
forbs  mc  entirely  ;  fo  that  I  have  but  a  faint  and 
confufed  idea  even  of  my  own  fcnfations  ;  when 
at  the  fame  time  I  could  give  you  an  account 
of  whatever  Adelaide  felt  on  entering  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Rome,  and  of  what  fhe  felt  and 
thought,  in  admiring  the  difFtrent  pictures  wc 
have  hitherto  ffen. 

I  cannot  finifh  this  letter  without  cotnmu- 
nicating  to  you  an  idea,  which  is  originally  your 
own.  You  know,  in  talking  on  education,  we 
hr.velong  agreed,  that;  experience  is  abfolutcjy 
nccefTary  to  the  preceptor  and  to  the  mother  of 
a  family;  that  we  ought  to  have  made  chil- 
dren our  ftudy,  to  be  enabled  to  bring  them  up 
well,  and  confequ.ently  ought  to  have  educatc^t 
more  than  one.  I  have  a  letter  of  yours  by  me, 
of  an  old  date,  on  this  fubjecS: ;  in  which  you 
fay  that,  according  to  this  principle,  the  3-o-jnger 
daughters  w^ill  be  better  educated  than  the  elder; 
addino:,  this  is  a  ver)'  affefling  circumftance  for 
the  elder ;  and  you  exhort  me  to  fceic  a  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience.  I  have  fought  IoH:^ 
without  fuccefs  ;  for  very  often  the  llniplcft 
ideas  (almoll  always  the  beft)  arc  the  laft  which 
prefent  thcmfclvcs,  becaufe  one  often  re] c6ls  and 
difdains  to  attend  to  them.  But  at  lait  I  have 
been  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  them,  and  have 
found  what  you  required  of  me.  I  have  arranged 
my  plan,  and  am  noy/  about  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. 

This 
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This  morning,  in  the  prefence  of  Adelaide^  I 
defired  Danville^  who  is  of  this  country,  to 
look  me  out  a  very  poor  Family  ;  adding,  I  would 
tnlce  oat;  (if  the  daughters,  and  bring  her  up  to 
ir>me  biilinefs.  He  is  to  give  me  an  anfwer 
in  a  fortni-z-ht.  Yoti  mufl  be  fo  good  as  to  wait 
till  then,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  explanation  of 
my  proje(Sl ;  for,-,  till  then,  I  cannot  make  you 
perfecfily  comprehend  all  the  advantages  1  expecft 
from  it.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  !  Madame  de 
Ojialis  tells  me  you  are  2:i'own  aftoni{h'»igly  thin^ 
let  me  have  an  account  then  of  your  health. 
Gan  you  entcruin  me  with  any  thing  in  which 
1  am  more  interofied  r 
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